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FOREWORD 


This  volume  is  the  fortieth  of  its  kind  to  be  issued  since  the 
organization  of  the  IlHnois  State  Historical  Society.  Like  those 
which  have  preceded  it,  it  contains  the  official  proceedings  of  the 
last  annual  meeting,  the  papers  read  at  that  time,  and  one  paper 
which  comes  under  the  heading,  "Contributions  to  State  History." 

A  word  about  the  publication  policy  of  the  Society  may  not 
be  out  of  place  here.  Manuscripts  dealing  with  almost  any  phase 
of  the  State's  history,  letters  and  documentary  material  of  histori- 
cal value,  bibliographies  and  reminiscences  are  solicited.  Shorter 
papers  and  those  of  general  interest  will  be  printed  in  the  quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Society ;  longer  contributions  and  bibliographical 
material  will  be  used  in  this  volume.  The  Society  reserves  the 
right  to  determine  whether  contributions  shall  be  printed  or  not. 
It  also  disclaims  responsibility  for  the  views  and  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  individual  authors. 

Paul  M.  Angle,  Editor. 
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PARTI 
Official  Proceedings — Annual  Meeting 

April  13,  14,  15,  1933 


MEETING  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

ILLINOIS   STATE   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 

April  14,  1933 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  lUinois 
State  Historical  Society  was  held  on  April  14,  1933,  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago.  Present  were  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  James  A. 
James,  Mark  D.  Batchelder,  Logan  Hay  and  Paul  M.  Angle. 

Doctor  Schmidt  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  Secretary 
read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which  were  approved.  The 
report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  was  then  called  for,  read  and 
approved.     (See  page  15). 

The  membership  situation  of  the  Society,  outlined  in  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary,  was  discussed  in  detail.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  no  member  who  wished  to  continue  his 
membership  should  be  dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues.  The 
Secretary  was  directed  to  send  second  notices  of  dues  and  re- 
minder letters  at  his  discretion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  write 
delinquent  members  asking  their  permission  to  carry  their  names 
as  members.  He  was  directed  to  drop  their  names  only  in  the 
event  that  such  permission  should  be  refused. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  an  increase  in  the  membership 
of  the  Society  was  greatly  to  be  desired.  The  Secretary  was 
directed  to  use  such  means  as  were  consistent  with  dignity  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  Society's  membership. 

The  publication  situation,  also  outlined  in  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary,  was  discussed.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  must  be  maintained,  even  if  it  had  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  the  dues  paid  by  members,  but  it  was  thought 
that  the  printing  of  the  April  Journal  by  this  means  would  be 
premature.  It  was  decided  that  nothing  should  be  done  for  the 
present,  but  that  if,  by  July  1,  1933,  the  Journal  could  not  be 
published  at  state  expense,  the  matter  should  again  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

By  unanimous  vote  of  the  members  present  Doctor  Otto  L. 
Schmidt  was  re-elected  President  and  Paul  M.  Angle  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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ANNUAL  BUSINESS  MEETING 
ILLINOIS  STATE   HISTORICAL   SOCIETY 

April  14,  1933 


The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  IlHnois  State  Historical 
Society  was  held  in  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  April  14,  1933. 
A  quorum  being  present.  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  President  of 
the  Society,  called  the  meeting  to  order.  After  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer was  called  for.  (See  page  15).  This  also  was 
read  and  accepted. 

The  possibility  of  erecting  historical  markers  in  Illinois,  and 
of  exercising  supervision  of  some  sort  over  markers  erected  by 
other  organizations,  was  thoroughly  discussed.  Three  possible 
lines  of  action  were  proposed :  First,  that  the  Society  should 
seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
Buildings  to  the  end  that  no  markers  should  be  erected  on  public 
property  until  they  had  been  checked  for  historical  accuracy  by 
a  commission  on  which  the  Society  should  be  represented ;  Second, 
that  the  Society  should  offer  its  services  in  the  way  of  assembling 
and  verifying  data  to  such  organizations  as  customarily  erect 
markers ;  Third,  that  the  Society  should,  from  its  private  funds, 
pay  for  and  erect  a  small  number  of  historical  markers  to  serve 
as  models.  The  President  and  Secretary  were  directed  to  study 
the  subject  further  and  report  their  conclusions  to  the  Directors, 
who  were  empowered  to  take  such  action  as  they  saw  fit. 

The  so-called  Lincoln  Exhibit  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition  was  discussed  by  the  Society.  It  was  the  general  opin- 
ion that  the  exhibit  was  unworthy  of  its  name,  but  it  was  also  felt 
that  the  time  had  passed  for  the  material  modification  of  the 
exhibit.  With  reference  to  the  rumored  employment  of  imper- 
sonators of  Lincoln  and  Ann  Rutledge,  the  Society  unanimously 
passed  the  following  resolutions  : 

WHEREAS,  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society  that  the  employment  of  imperson- 
ators of  Ann  Rutledge  and  Abraham  Lincoln  is  contem- 
plated by  the  Lincoln  exhibit  at  the  Century  of  Progress,  and 
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14  Transactions  for  the  Year  1933 

WHEREAS,  it  is  the  conviction  of  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Society  that  such  a  step  would  be  so  lacking  in 
dignity  and  appropriateness  as  to  reflect  discredit  not  only 
on  the  Lincoln  exhibit  but  on  the  Century  of  Progress  as 
well, 

BE  IT  RESOLVED  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  in  formal  meeting  that  the  Director  of  Concessions 
be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  petitioned  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  said  impersonators,  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  the  Director  of 
Concessions  be  respectfully  requested  to  exert  his  influence 
to  keep  the  Lincoln  exhibit  in  general  conformity  with  the 
times  and  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  to  prevent  so  far 
as  possible  the  prostitution  of  the  exhibit  for  purposes  of 
financial  gain. 

The  President  appointed  a  nominating  committee  consisting 
of  Doctor  Evans  and  Father  Garraghan,  who  nominated  the  fol- 
lowing for  Directors  of  the  Society : 

Andrew  Russel    Jacksonville 

J.   A.  James Evanston 

Laurence   M.   Larson Urbana 

Theodore  Calvin  Pease Urbana 

H.  J.  Patten Chicago 

Logan    Hay Springfield 

George  C.  Dixon Dixon 

Lincoln  H.  Weldon Bloomington 

Georgia  L.  Osborne Jacksonville 

Thomas  Rees   Springfield 

Cornelius  J.  Doyle Springfield 

Mark   D.   Batchelder Peoria 

Mrs.  Henry  English Jacksonville 

Paul  M.  Angle    Springfield 

Clint  C.  Tilton Danville 

By  unanimous  vote,  the  Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  the 
vote  of  the  Society  for  the  aforementioned  Directors,  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society : 
Gentlemen  : 

The  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  and  the  Illinois  State 
Historical  Library  are  so  closely  related  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  work  and  activities  of  either  organization  by  itself. 
However,  for  this  report,  I  shall  consider  that  the  work  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  historical  data  is  the  function  of  the  Library, 
to  be  discussed  at  another  time  and  place ;  and  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  the  work  of  arousing  and  disseminating  interest  in  the 
State's  history,  which  I  take  to  be  the  primary  concern  of  the 
Society. 

In  large  measure  the  Society's  effectiveness  depends  upon 
the  number  of  its  members  and  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in 
its  work.  Our  membership  problem  is  two- fold:  we  must  retain 
our  present  members,  and  we  must  increase  our  membership,  par- 
ticularly in  Illinois.  To  this  end  I  believe  we  should  take  active, 
though  carefully  considered  steps.  If  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Society  were  only  a  group  of  individuals  with  a  mutual  interest 
the  size  of  our  membership  would  be  of  small  consequence,  but 
the  Society  is  more  than  that.  It  aims  at  the  quickening  of  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  IlHnois,  the  wider  dissemination  of  the  State's 
story,  the  preservation  of  historical  data  in  all  forms.  All  these 
purposes  can  be  better  accomplished  by  an  active,  growing  mem- 
bership than  by  one  which  is  quiescent. 

In  view  of  these  considerations  I  suggest  that  steps  to  in- 
crease the  Society's  membership  be  considered  by  the  Board  of 
Directors.  One  method  followed  by  other  societies  with  con- 
siderable success  is  to  ask  each  member  to  obtain  another  mem- 
ber; another  plan  is  to  depute  active  individuals  in  their  respective 
communities  to  secure  a  number  of  members.  Both  plans  can 
be  followed  simultaneously,  and  neither  sacrifices  the  dignity 
which  should  characterize  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  instruments  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Society's  purposes  are  the  publications  it  issues — 
the  quarterly  Journal  and  the  annual  Transactions.     A  year  ago 
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a  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Pease  and  the  Secretary  was 
appointed  and  charged  with  improving  the  format  of  the  publica- 
tions and  reducing  their  cost.  With  the  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  Journal  you  are  familiar,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  announce 
that  its  cost  has  been  reduced  by  half.  The  Transactions  will  be 
slightly  larger  in  dimensions,  the  margins  will  be  wider,  the  type 
leaded  instead  of  solid,  and  the  cover  blue  cloth  instead  of 
buckram. 

The  suspension  of  our  publication  program,  due  to  the  con- 
dition of  state  finances,  presents  a  serious  problem.  Of  course, 
our  members  have  received  one  number  of  the  Journal  in  this 
calendar  year,  arfd  within  the  next  few  weeks  the  Tranactions 
for  1932  and  Volume  Two  of  The  Browning  Diary  will  be  sent 
to  them,  but  it  is  the  Journal,  coming  at  regular  and  rather  short 
intervals,  which  keeps  members  advised  that  the  Society  is  actively 
functioning.  To  permit  it  to  lapse,  even  for  a  six  months'  period, 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  I  suggest  for  your  consideration 
the  possibility  of  publishing  a  combined  number  (April-July), 
printed  on  inexpensive  stock  and  without  a  cover,  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  Society's  private  funds. 

During  the  past  year  one  important  purchase  was  made  from 
the  Society's  funds.  Two  excellent  oil  paintings,  one  of  the 
Cairo  waterfront,  the  other  of  Grand  Tower,  both  painted  in 
1874,  were  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $150.00.  At  the  time  the  oppor- 
tunity was  presented,  the  purchase  could  not  be  made  with  State 
funds.  It  is  believed  that  purely  aside  from  their  historical  signi- 
ficance the  paintings  are  worth  their  cost  as  works  of  art. 

During  the  past  year,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  establish 
closer  relations  between  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society  and 
local  societies  over  the  State.  A  letter  was  sent  by  the  President 
of  the  State  Society  to  each  local  society,  pointing  out  the  desir- 
ability of  a  closer  relationship,  and  announcing  the  willingness 
of  the  Secretary  to  attend  meetings  of  local  societies  and  to  speak 
if  desired.  As  a  result  of  that  overture,  the  Secretary  has  attended 
and  spoken  at  two  meetings  of  the  Morgan  County  Historical 
Society,  and  one  each  of  the  DeKalb  and  Aurora  Societies.  In- 
vitations were  received  from  the  Madison  and  Calhoun  County 
Societies  but  had  to  be  refused,  in  the  one  case  because  of  illness, 
in  the  other  because  of  a  conflicting  engagement.   The  Secretary  is 
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scheduled  to  speak  before  the  Edgar  County  Historical  Society 
on  April  21,  and  before  the  Rock  Island  Historical  Society  later 
in  the  Spring.  It  is  believed  that  these  contacts  are  of  real  value, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  they  can  be  further  extended  in  the  future. 

During  the  past  year  the  Society  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  gifts  of  valuable  historical  materials.  Dr.  Harry  E. 
Pratt  of  Blackburn  College  has  donated  a  collection  of  fifty  Civil 
War  letters.  From  Messrs.  James  L.  and  John  C.  Cook  of  Spring- 
field three  letters  of  General  U.  S.  Grant  and  one  of  Governor 
Richard  Yates  have  been  received.  The  Grant  letters  are  dated 
September  7,  and  December  23,  1861,  and  January  8,  1862.  To 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Ide  of  Springfield  we  are  indebted  for  a  number 
of  autographed  letters  and  cards  of  Vachel  Lindsay.  The  late 
H.  E.  Kimmel  of  DuOuoin  secured  for  us  a  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  George  A.  Wall  of  DuQuoin,  covering  the  years 
1869-95.  From  Otto  B.  Engelmann  of  Marissa,  we  have  received 
a  series  of  letters  written  in  German  by  Lt.  Adolph  Engelmann 
from  one  of  the  Illinois  regiments  in  the  Mexican  War  to  his 
parents  in  St.  Clair  County.  Mr.  Engelmann  has  given  us  an 
English  translation  to  accompany  the  letters.  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt 
has  presented  a  manuscript  journal  of  a  tour  from  Washington, 
D.  C.  through  Illinois  to  Missouri  and  return  in  the  year  1819. 

Our  newspaper  collection  has  been  benefited  by  a  number 
of  gifts.  ■  Mr.  J.  O.  Birdsall  of  Spencer,  Iowa,  donated  the  fol- 
lowing files:  DuPagc  County  Gazette,  1856-57;  Mercer  County 
Press,  1866-67;  Macoupin  County  Times,  1868-1870;  Naperville 
Sentinel,  1858-61 ;  Keithsburg  Observer,  1861-1865;  Jersey  Coun- 
ty Democrat,  1870-1871.  From  Charles  Power  of  Cantrall  we 
have  received  several  issues  of  the  very  rare  Sangamo  Spectator, 
the  first  paper  published  in  Springfield.  The  Albion  Public 
Library  has  generously  turned  over  to  us  a  very  curious  sheet 
entitled  The  Prairie  Hen,  published  at  "Albion,  Bristol  Precinct, 
Lake  County,  Illinois,  November  1844." 

We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Carl  Stoeckel,  Norfolk,  Connecticut, 
for  an  excellent  early  map  of  Illinois ;  to  the  Presbyterian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Chicago,  for  seventy-five  volumes  of  early 
session  laws,  House  and  Senate  Journals,  and  to  the  following 
donors  for  various  books,  manuscripts,  broadsides,  pictures  and 
medals:    H.  T.  Sidway,  Godfrey;  Miss  Cordelia  Jackson,  Wash- 
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ington,  D.  C. ;  W.  E.  Loutitt,  Jr.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  the  Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial  Commission ;  Carl  Montgomery,  Fancy 
Prairie ;  Mrs.  Page  Price,  Gibson  City ;  Lt.  Engerud,  Champaign ; 
Miss  Effie  Lansden,  Cairo ;  Frank  J.  Heinl,  Jacksonville ;  and 
Isaac  R.  Diller  and  Miss  Frank  Drish  of  Springfield. 

It  is  the  melancholy  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  report  the  deaths 
of  the  follov\^ing  members  of  the  Society  : 

Mrs.  Inez  J.  Bender Decatur 

Miss  Sallie  C.  Brown Springfield 

Irving  M.  Clark Brighton 

J.  H.   Collins Springfield 

John  H.  Cruikshank Randolph 

Miss  Agnes  Dubois Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

J.  A.  Gordon Hamilton 

Mrs.  Kate  D.  Huston Chicago 

Miss   Lotte   E.   Jones Danville 

George  W.  Miller Chicago 

Charles   B.    Morrison Dixon 

Dana  C.  Munro Princeton,  N.  J. 

Miss  Alice  E.  Orendorfi^ Springfield 

D.  L.  Passavant ZeUenople,  Penn. 

C.  L.  Simmons Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Mrs.  Ella  Hume  Taylor Geneseo 

Norman  F.  Thompson Rockf ord 

D.  F.  Trimmer Lexington 

Judge  J.  B.  Vaughn Carlinville 

Dr.  Lucius  H.  Zeuch Chicago 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Paul  M.  Angle. 
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LOCAL   HISTORIES 

CONNECTICUT 

Bowen,  Clarence  Winthrop,  History  of  JJ^oodstock,  Connecticut. 

Vols.  4-5.     (Norwood:  Privately  Printed,   1932-1933.) 
Jacobus,  Donald  Lines,  ed.,  History  and  Genealogy  of  Families 

of  Old  Fairfield.    Vol.  2,  pts.  2-5.     (Fairfield:  Eunice  Den- 

nie  Burr  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  1932-1933.) 

GEORGIA 

D.  A.  R.  Georgia  Chapters.  Historical  Collections.  Index  to 
Vol.  1.     (Atlanta :  Star  Publishing  Co.,  1931.) 

D.  A.  R.  Georgia  Chapters.  Richmond  County.  Historical  Col- 
lections, Vol.  2.     (Atlanta:  McGregor,  1929.) 

D.  A.  R.  Georgia  Chapters.  Records  of  Elbert  County.  Historical 
Collections.     Vol.  3.     (Atlanta:  Stein,  1930.) 

D.  A.  R.  Georgia  Chapter.  Old  Bible  Records  and  Land  Lotteries. 
Historical  Collections.     Vol.  4.     (Atlanta:  Stein,  1932.) 

Houston,  Martha  Lou,  comp.,  600  Revolutionary  Soldiers  Living 
in  Georgia  in  1827-8.  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Privately  Printed, 
1932.) 

Knight,  Lucian  Lamar.  Georgia's  Bi-Centennial  Memoirs  and 
Memories.     Vols.  1-3.     (Atlanta:  Privately  Printed,  1932.) 

ILLINOIS 

Brock  and  Company.  La  Salle  County  Atlas.  (Chicago:  Brock, 
1929.) 

Church,  Charles  A.,  History  of  Rockford  and  Winnebago  Coun- 
ties, From  the  First  Settlement  in  1843  to  the  Civil  JJ'ar. 
(Rockford:  W.  P.  Lamb,  1900.) 

Halsey,  John,  ed.,  History  of  Lake  County,  III.  Antioch,  Liberty- 
ville,  IVaukegan  etc.     (Philadelphia:  R.  S.  Bates,  1912.) 

Lindsey,  Bessie  M.,  Longcreek  Township  in  Macon  County. 
(Forsythe,  Illinois:  Mimeographed,  1932.) 

History  of  McLean  County,  its  Cities,  Tozvns;  Portraits  of  Early 
Settlers  and  Prominent  Men.    (Chicago:  Le  Baron,  1879.) 
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Lothrop,  J.  S.,  Lothrop's  County  Directory,  Champaign  County, 
1870-71 ;  With  History  of  County  and  Each  Tozvnship  There- 
in.   (Chicago:  Rand,  1871.) 

Ogle,  George  A.,  comp.,  McLean  County  Atlas.  (Chicago:  Ogle, 
1914.) 

Ogle,  George  A.,  comp.,  Standard  Atlas  Map  of  Tazewell  County 
and  Plat  Book.    (Chicago:  Ogle,  1910.) 

Way,  Royal  Brunson.,  Rock  River  V alley:  Its  History  and  Tradi- 
tion.    (Chicago:  Clarke,  1926.) 

Witham,  Jay  M.,  Early  Settlers  of  U^arren  County,  Scrap  Book, 
2  parts.     (Warren  Sentinel  Leader,  1933.) 

KENTUCKY 

Ardery,  Julia  S.,  Kentucky  Court  and  Other  Records.    2  Vols. 

(Paris,  Ky. :  Privately  Printed,  1926.) 
Daviess,  Maria  T.,  History  of  Mercer  and  Boyle  Counties.  Vol. 

1.     Only  one  volume  printed.     (Harrodsburg  Herald,  1924.) 

LOUISIANA 

Arthur,  Stanley  Clisby.,  Old  Families  of  Louisiana.  (New  Or- 
leans: Harmonson,  1931.) 

NEW    JERSEY 

Littell,  John,  Family  Records;  or.  Genealogies  of  the  First  Set- 
tlers of  Passaic  Valley,  New  Jersey.  (Feltville,  N.  J. :  David 
Felt  Co.,  1851.) 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Ashe,  Samuel  A'Court,  History  of  North  Carolina.  Vol.  2. 
(Raleigh:  Edwards  and  Broughton,  1925.) 

OHIO 

Baughman,  Abraham  J.,  Centennial  Biographical  History  of 
Richland  County.    (Chicago:  Lewis,  1901.) 

Evans,  Nelson  Wiley,  History  of  Adams  County,  From  its  Earliest 
Settlement  to  the  Present  Time.  (West  LTnion,  Ohio:  E.  B. 
Stivers,  1900.) 

History  of  Brown  County:  Portraits  of  Early  Settlers  and  Prom- 
inent Men.    (Chicago  :  W.  H.  Beers,  1883.) 
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History  of  Darke  County,  its  Cities  and  Towns;  Portraits  of 
Early  Settlers  and  Prominent  Men.  (Chicago:  W.  H.  Beers, 
1872.) 

History  of  Hancock  County,  its  Towns,  Schools,  Churches,  Por- 
traits of  Early  Settlers.  (Chicago:  Warner  Beers  Co., 
1886.) 

History  of  Lozver  Scioto  Valley,  its  Cities  and  Tozvns.  (Chicago: 
Inter-State  Publishing  Co.,  1884.) 

History  of  Morrow  County,  From  its  Early  Settlements  to  the 
Present  Time.     (Chicago:  Baskin,  1880.) 

History  of  the  Upper  Ohio  Valley,  JVest  Virginia  and  Ohio. 
(Madison,  Wis.:  Brant  and  Fuller,  1890.) 

Norton,  Anthony  Banning,  History  of  Knox  County,  From  1779- 
1862.    (Columbus:  R.  Nevins,  1862.) 

Portrait  and  BiograpJiical  Record  of  Fayette,  Pickaivay  and 
Madison  Counties.    (Chicago:  Chapman,  1892.) 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Providence,  City  Registrar,  Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Births, 
Marriages  and  Deaths.  Vols.  21-22.  (Providence:  Oxford 
Press,  1932.) 

VIRGINIA 

Addington,  Robert  Milford,  History  of  Scott  County,  Virginia. 
(Kingsport,  Tenn. :  Kingsport  Press,  1932.) 

Lunenburg  Co.,  Virginia.  Sunlight  on  the  Southside:  List  of 
Tithes.    (Philadelphia:  Ferguson,  1931.) 

Nottingham.  Stratton.  Accomack  Tithahles.  Tax  Lists.  1663- 
1695.    (Onancock,  Va. :  Mimeographed,  1931.) 

Worrell,  Anne  Lowery,  Brief  of  JJ'ills  and  Marriages  in  Mont- 
gomery and  Fincastle  Counties,  Virginia.  [Christiansburg, 
Va. :  Montgomery  Messenger,  1932.] 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

History  of  the  Upper  Ohio  J 'alley,  West  J'irginia  and  Ohio. 
(Madison,  Wis.:  Brant  and  Fuller,  1890.) 

L".  S.  Census  Office,  1850.  Census  of  Barbour  and  Taylor  Coun- 
ties, West  Virginia.  (Clarksburg,  W.  Va. :  Clarksburg  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1932.) 
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FAMILIES 

BURFORD 

Burford,  W.  B.,  Burford  Genealogy.  (Indianapolis:  Privately 
Printed,  1914.) 

CAPEN 

Hayden,  Charles  Albert,  Capen  Family,  Descendants  of  Bernard 
Capen  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg  Pub- 
lishing House,  1929.) 

CARSWELL 

McTaggart,  Nettie,  and  Others,  History  and  Genealogy  of  Mont- 
gomery, McTaggart,  Hunter  and  Carswell  Families.  (Pri- 
vately Printed,  1925.) 

CONEY 

Holman,  Mary  Lovering,  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  John 
Coney.    (Concord:  Rumford  Press.) 

DASHIEL 

Dashiel,  Benjamin  J.,  Dashicl  Family  Records.  Vol.  3.  (Balti- 
more, Privately  Printed:  1932.) 

DECKARD 

Deckard,  Percy  Edward,  Genealogy  of  the  Dcckard  Family. 
(Richfield,  Pa.:  Privately  Printed,  1932.) 

FOOTE 

Foote,  Abram  William,  Foote  History  and  Genealogy.  Vol.  2. 
(Rutland,  Vt. :  Free  Press,  1932.) 

HARSHMAN 

Harshman,  Charles  W.,  History  and  Genealogy  of  the  Harsh- 
man  Family.  (Los  Angeles:  Spanish- American  Institute: 
1932.) 

HEMENWAY 

Newton,  Clair  A.  Hemenway,  Ralph  Hemenway  of  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

HUNTER 

McTaggart,  Nettie,  and  Others,  History  and  Genealogy  of  Mont- 
gomery, McTaggart,  Hunter  and  Carswell  Families.  (Pri- 
vately Printed:  n.  d.) 
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KENT 

Kent,  Arthur  Scott,  Kent  Genealogy.    (Privately  Printed,  1933.) 

LITTLE 

Little,  Maryella  R.,  Stephen  Little  of  New  York,  His  Background 
and  Family.      (Privately  Printed,   1932.) 

LUM 

Lum,  Elmour  D.,  Sylvanus  Lum  Family,  1307-1930.  (Privately 
Printed,  1930.) 

McCALL-TIDWELL 

McCall,  Mrs.  Etta  Tidwell,  McCall-Tidzvell  and  Allied  Families. 
(Atlanta,   Ga. :   Privately  Printed,   1931.) 

McTAGGART 

McTaggart,  Nettie  and  Others,  History  and  Genealogy  of  Mont- 
gomery, McTaggart,  Hunter  and  Carswell  Families.  (Private- 
ly Printed,  n.  d.) 

MOORE 

Revill,  Janet  Moore,  Abstract  of  Moore  Records  of  South  Caro- 
lina.    (Columbia,  S.  C. :  State  Company,  1931.) 

MORRIS 

Morris,  Samuel  Leslie,  Records  of  the  Morris  Family.  (Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Hubbard,  1922.) 

MURRAY 

Seaver,  J.  Montgomery,  Murray  Family  Records.  (Philadelphia: 
American  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society,  1930.) 

REX 

Rex,  Mrs.  Leda  Ferrell,  George  Rex  Genealogy;  Ancestry  and 

Descendants    of   George   Rex.      (Wichita,    Kan.:    Privately 

printed,  1933.) 

SHULTZ 

Shultz,  Wilbur  Leroy,  Genealogy  of  the  George  Shnlta  Family. 
(Morris,  111.:  Shawver  Publishing  Company,  1926.) 

TIDWELL 

McCall,  Mrs.  Etta  Tidwell,  McCall -Tidwell  Families.  (Atlanta, 
Ga.:  Privately  Printed,  1931.) 
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WASHINGTON 

Hoppin,  Charles  Arthur,  irashingfon  Ancestry  and  Records  of 
the  McClain,  Johnson  and  Forty  Other  Colonial  American 
Families.  3  Vols.  (Greenfield,  Ohio:  Privately  Printed, 
1932.) 

GENERAL   WORKS 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  Lineage  Books.  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C.:  National  Society  D.  A.  R.  1932-1933.) 

Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  Vols.  9-11.  (New  York: 
Scribner,  1932-1933.) 

Holgate,  Jerome  B., American  Genealogy.  (Nev^  York:  Mun- 
sell,  1848.) 

McAuslan,  William  Alexander,  Mayfloiver  Index.  2  Vols.  (Bos- 
ton: General  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  1932.) 

Virkus,  Frederick  A.,  Compendium  of  American  Genealogy.  Vols. 
4-5.     (Chicago:  Institute  of  American  Genealogy,  1933.) 
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SOCIAL  CHICAGO  FIFTY  YEARS  AGO 
By  Henry  Justin  Smith* 

Although  I  can  salvage  from  actual  memory  only  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  Chicago  of  1883,  I  have  dug  out  of  tattered  new^s- 
paper  files  and  other  sources  a  number  of  things  w^hich  picture 
the  varied  color  of  that  year.  Almost  any  other  year  would  furnish 
as  rich  material,  but  perhaps  there  is  some  point  to  going  back  to 
exactly  half  a  century  ago. 

The  first  fifty  years  had  seen  the  sand-flats  conquered,  the 
essentials  of  urban  life  organized,  the  resources  of  the  Central 
West  captured,  the  courage  of  the  community  tested  by  climate, 
flood,  fire,  national  warfare  and  internal  strife.  By  the  '80s 
Chicago  had  risen  above  all  those  distresses,  and  had  become  a 
great  city — though  not  as  great  as  it  thought — a  symbol  of  what 
a  headlong  period  of  industrialization  was  creating  throughout 
the  country.  When  it  looked  back,  it  did  so  with  a  pitying  smile 
for  the  accomplishments  a  previous  generation  had  wrought.  If 
it  looked  forward,  apparently  it  did  so  without  much  prevision 
of  the  statuesque  Chicago  that  would  rise  in  the  twentieth  century. 
In  our  day,  our  immensely  more  instructed  yet  hardly  wiser,  day, 
we  see  the  city  of  1883  as  a  sort  of  abridged  edition  of  the  city 
of  1933 — not  so  much,  however,  in  its  architecture  or  its  me- 
chanics as  in  its  social  outlook. 

To  illustrate : 

Local  politics  in  the  '80s  were  certainly  corrupt.  But  there 
were  developing,  more  definitely  than  ever  before,  movements 
opposed  to  that  corruption. 

Moral  conditions  were  bad  along  with  politics.  But  warfare 
against  vice  was  laying  groundwork  for  reforms  which  came  to  a 
head  only  in  later  years. 

In  the  '80s  came  the  first  well  organized  blows  against  such 
concrete  evils  as  germ  diseases,  the  smoke  nuisance,  and  scandal- 
ous mistreatment  of  workers. 

In  the  '80s  grew  strong  various  institutions  for  promoting 
art,  music,  education. 


*  Henry  Justin  Smith  is  Managing  Editor  of  The  Chicago  Daily  Vcws,  and 
autlior  of  Chicago's  Great  Century  (official  World's  Pair  history),  of  Chicago; 
a  Portrait,  and  co-author,  with  Lloyd  Lewis,  of  Chicago;  the'  History  of  its 
Reputation. 
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On  all  sides  Chicago,  though  so  proud  of  itself,  was  in  pro- 
cess of  learning,  imitating,  pushing  forward.  It  gave  birth,  during 
that  decade,  to  the  skyscraper  on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  original  suggestion  for  the  World's  Fair  of  1893.  And  a 
lot  of  it  lived  under  the  influence  of  people  like  Dwight  L.  Moody 
and  Frances  E.  Willard ;  neither  of  whom,  to  my  mind,  did  it 
any  harm. 

We  may  touch  on  some  of  these  things  again.  But  first,  let 
us  take  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  Chicago  of  1883,  sprawling  awk- 
wardly over  the  flats  bordering  Lake  Michigan. 

The  population  was  well  over  half  a  million.  The  area  of 
the  city  proper  was  thirty-five  square  miles.  The  city  limits  were 
Fullerton  Avenue  on  the  north,  39th  Street  on  the  south,  and 
Crawford  Avenue  on  the  west. 

There  was  concentration  of  business  in  the  area  between  the 
river  branches,  but  this  district  could  not  be  called  the  "loop," 
since  there  was  no  "loop."  The  first-class  residence  districts  lay 
comparatively  close  at  hand  across  these  river-arms,  especially  on 
the  "near  west  side,"  and  the  "near  south  side."  The  companion 
region,  the  "near  north  side,"  had  not  been  well  developed.  Lin- 
coln Park  was  considered  remote,  and  only  a  short  time  before 
had  been  largely  a  cemetery.  Centrifugal  forces  had  not  vet  driven 
many  builders  of  fine  dwellings  as  far  out  as  Washington  Park 
or  Garfield  Park. 

This  smaller  city  could  be  served  by  transportation  systems 
as  antique  as  the  horse-car,  and  was  jubilant  over  so  great  an 
improvement  as  the  cable-car ;  one  of  the  noisiest  and  chilliest 
kinds  of  street-car  ever  known.  The  city  was  in  the  early  spasms 
of  excitement  over  the  telephone,  and  it  was  thrilled  by  the 
pioneer  examples  of  electric-lighting.  As  for  street  lights,  it  was 
mostly  satisfied  with  gas,  and  it  commended  an  official  who  was 
so  frugal  as  to  refrain  from  lighting  street  lamps  when  the  moon 
shone,  reserving  the  precious  gas  for  nights  that  were  cloudy. 

The  city  had  many  ornaments,  but  in  large  part  it  was  ugly, 
inconvenient,  and  shabby.  Its  boulevard  and  park  system  already 
existed,  but  definite  city-planning  had  not  arrived,  nor  had  tene- 
ment reform  been  more  than  born.  Outlying  sections  of  that  day, 
many  of  which  no  longer  deserve  the  term  "outlying,"  were 
largely  arravs  of  wooden  houses,  of  streets  deep  in  mud,  of  up- 
and-down  sidewalks — for  the  raising  of  the  city,  begun  in  the 
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•50s,  was  not  complete.  Houses  were  being  energetically  moved 
about  on  rollers  to  take  them  out  of  the  zone  whence  wooden 
structures  were  barred  by  new  fire  laws.  People  afflicted  with  a 
poverty  more  dire  than  has  often  been  seen  since  1900  lived  in 
wretched  quarters,  foul  with  dirt  and  disease.  Foreign-speaking 
folk  had  no  social  settlements — until  the  coming  of  Hull  House — 
to  aid  them ;  no  kind  souls  to  meet  them  at  railway  stations,  few 
guidances  to  Americanization. 

Downtown  Michigan  Avenue  was  a  driveway  alongside  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  made  land,  beyond  which  ran  a 
more  primitive  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  View  of  the  lake  was 
obstructed  by  the  huge  circus-like  Exposition  building,  by  Battery 
D,  and  other  structures.  The  avenue  w^as  lined  with  hotels  of 
19th  century  pattern  and  with  miscellaneous  business  houses, 
while  a  few  residences  remained. 

State  Street  was  famous,  but  half-developed.  Clark  Street 
was  infested  with  saloons  and  gambling-dens.  LaSalle  Street  had 
begun  to  be  a  caiion,  but  disclosed  great  gaps.  As  one  writer^  puts 
it,  "Standing  at  Monroe  and  LaSalle  Streets  and  facing  south 
one  saw  along  the  west  side  of  the  latter  not  a  single  building  to 
Van  Buren  Street  except  a  little  wooden  shanty  on  stilts."  At 
Adams  Street  was  the  old  Rookery,  that  celebrated  structure 
whose  central  unit  was  a  water  reservoir  and  which  housed  the 
municipal  offices;  a  damp,  malarial  city  hall,  whose  odors  har- 
monized well,  a  cynic  might  say,  with  the  stench  of  politics  itself. 

The  life  of  South  Water  Street,  of  course,  clamored  and 
swarmed  along  the  river.  That  stream,  unredeemed  from  its  worst 
aspects,  flowed  sluggishly  lakewards,  thronged  with  lumber  ves- 
sels. Its  water  was  dark  and  dreadful ;  its  burden  of  effluvia  cast 
poison  into  the  source  of  the  city's  drinking  supply — beautiful, 
innocent  Lake  Michigan. 

Canal  Street,  from  the  old  LTnion  Station  north,  was  a  turbu- 
lent area  of  sailors'  boarding  houses,  saloons,  dens  of  harpies  and 
sharpers.  The  caissons  of  The  Daily  News  building  of  today 
were,  one  might  almost  say,  sunk  into  soil  soaked  with  blood. 

In  this  embryo  metropolis  of  the  '80s,  chaotic,  stormy,  full  of 
the  most  amazing  contrasts  of  wealth  and  poverty,  there  was  a  life 
in  some  ways  freer,  more  picturesque,  more  sane  perhaps,  than 


^  Charles  H.  Dennis,  in  "Eugene  Field's  Creative  Years.' 
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ours.  Men  worked  closer  to  the  ground,  and  huge,  flat  stone 
surfaces,  Hke  those  of  our  skyscrapers,  had  not  risen  so  high. 

There  was  a  vivid  curiosity  about  new  people,  and  about  such 
things  as  art  and  the  drama.  With  this  went  the  careless  and 
sarcastic  mood  of  the  frontier.  Men  with  abrupt  and  pugnacious 
manners  stalked  the  streets.  Foreign  visitors  were  greeted  with 
obsequiousness  on  the  part  of  some  and  raucous  jests  by  others. 
Both  saloons  and  churches  were  strident  with  the  uplifted  voices 
of  merrymakers  or  of  pastors  denouncing  what  went  on.  Society 
was  brilliant  with  jewels.  Sporting  life  was  gay  and  colorful,  and 
all  the  more  thrilling  because  the  immense  profits  of  more  recent 
days  were  unknown.  Resorts  were  luxurious ;  champagne  was 
cheap.    Politics  was  furious. 

Though  the  city  had  so  many  unsightly  and  threatening 
aspects,  it  boasted  a  great  many  handsome  institutions,  a  lot  of 
fine  dwellings,  somberly  grand  in  the  style  of  that  day,  and  its 
imagination  enhanced  others — which  must  have  been  the  mood  of 
Mayor  Harrison  (the  elder)  when  he  boasted  of  Chicago : 

"Its  streets  are  lined  with  business  houses  and  residences 
vieing  in  splendor  with  the  palaces  of  princes  and  nobles  in  other 
lands." 

At  the  outset  of  1883,  Mr.  Harrison,  member  of  one  of 
the  country's  oldest  families  and  emigrant  from  Kentucky  in 
the  late  '50s,  was  ending  his  second  term  as  mayor.  He  was  as 
much  the  Democratic  party  dictator  in  Cook  County  as  the  late 
Anton  Cermak,  although  his  power  did  not  extend  statewide.  At 
Springfield  presided  Shelby  M.  Cullom,  Republican,  as  governor ; 
and  in  this  year  of  1883,  incidentally,  "Uncle  Shelby"  achieved 
his  ambition  of  becoming  Senator.  As  for  Mr.  Harrison,  he 
ordinarily  desired  nothing  better  than  to  rule  Chicago,  somewhat 
as  if  it  were  a  Kentucky  plantation  and  he  its  "old  marster."  His 
associations  were  in  part  questionable,  such  as  his  quasi-alliance 
with  the  gambling  king,  Mike  MacDonald ;  his  view  of  civic 
morality  was  to  permit  an  extreme  form  of  personal  liberty; 
but  his  conception  of  municipal  business  management  was  ex- 
cellent. Even  his  consistent  enemy.  The  Chicago  Morning  Nezvs, 
while  calling  him  the  "monarch  of  lurid  rhetoric  and  flapdoodle," 
and  referring  to  his  "scandalous  disregard  of  law  and  order," 
praised    his    business    administration,    which    rendered    the    city 
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solvent  during  his  first  term,  and  kept  it  so.  In  contrast  with 
our  own  time,  all  city  employes,  fifty  years  ago,  were  being  paid 
promptly  on  the  first  of  each  month.  Arrears  to  the  teachers 
had  been  made  up. 

It  should  be  added  that  Harrison  seems  to  have  foreseen  a 
sort  of  city-planning.  His  message  of  1883  contains  a  plea  for 
a  bond  issue  to  provide  for  widened  streets,  an  outer  harbor  and 
permanent  river  bridges.  Thus  in  a  limited  way,  it  seems,  Mayor 
Harrison  broke  ground  for  the  Chicago  Plan.  Moreover,  under 
pressure  from  the  Citizens  Association,  he  appointed  the  first 
commission  to  work  out  the  present  sanitary  canal.  It  was  time. 
The  death  rate  fifty  years  ago  was  19.26  per  thousand  of  popula- 
tion with  a  ghastly  number  due  to  typhoid,  as  against  our  1932 
rate  of  9.57  per  thousand  and  a  minimum  of  typhoid. 

The  mayor's  report  for  1882  shows  city  receipts  of  $8,600,000, 
and  expenditures  of  $150,000  less.  The  bonded  debt  had  been 
reduced  from  $13,043,000  in  1879  to  $2,752,000  in  1882.  But 
when  it  came  to  the  tax  situation,  things  were  not  so  rosy.  The 
tax  levy  was  $3,035,474;  and  the  collections,  if  we  accept  Mr. 
Harrison's  report,  were  unsatisfactory,  especially  on  personal 
property  taxes — that  ancient  and  still  active  source  of  scandal  and 
bickering.  It  was  asserted  fifty  years  ago  that  payment  of  per- 
sonalty taxes  was  not  legally  enforcible ;  and  some  people  charged 
a  sort  of  trading  system  between  assessors  and  agents  of  wealthy 
men.  Mr.  Harrison  shouted :  "There  are  men  in  this  city  who 
pose  as  reformers  who  regularly  permit  the  assessors  to  value 
their  whole  property  for  less  than  they  paid  for  the  pictures  on 
their  walls ;  who  cheat  the  city,  then  thank  God  they  are  not 
thieves,  like  the  aldermen." 

This  was  the  sort  of  sin  that  Chicago's  mayor  loved  to  attack. 
As  for  the  charge  that  the  city  abounded  in  crimes  of  violence, 
he  ascribed  it  to  political  enmity.  He  swept  aside  assertions  that 
Chicago  had  three  times  as  many  murders  as  London — though 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  truth.  Also  true  w^as  the  prediction 
of  newspapers  that  most  of  the  murderers  would  get  off  with 
light  sentences.  Not  a  man  was  hanged  during  1883.  As  for 
gambling,  it  flourished  almost  as  undisturbed  as  it  does  in  Chicago 
at  this  very  minute.  And  the  social  evil,  fenced  into  segregated 
districts,  was  a  miasma  from  which  rose  disease,  police  corrup- 
tion, and  disaster. 
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But  let  us  look  at  some  matters  more  cheerful.  For  one 
thing,  the  public  library,  in  that  city  of  half  a  million,  had  92,000 
volumes  on  its  shelves,  circulated  400,000,  and  its  board  v^as 
beginning  to  think  about  a  permanent  building — which  it  got  in 
the  late  '90s.  The  Chicago  Historical  Society  had  7192  bound 
volumes  and  21,990  unbound  items.  In  the  public  schools  there 
was  an  enrollment  of  68,614;  and  be  it  noted  that  in  1882  the 
school  funds  showed  a  surplus  of  more  than  $300,000. 

The  theater  was  in  its  heyday.  At  least  half  a  dozen  first- 
class  playhouses  were  crowded  from  early  fall  until  the  verge 
of  summer.  Every  actor  and  actress  played  a  season  or  two  in 
the  big,  noisy,  warm-hearted  city. 

In  1883  the  chief  sensation  was  the  coming  of  Lily  Langtry, 
heralded  a  year  or  two  before  by  Oscar  Wilde — that  unkind 
critic  of  our  beloved  water-tower,  but  worshiper  of  the  so-called 
Jersey  Lily. 

The  East,  or  at  least  its  newspapers,  had  gone  wild  about 
her.  But  when  she  reached  Chicago,  to  judge  by  the  comments 
of  editors  writing  in  a  sort  of  defense  complex,  perhaps,  we  read 
that  "The  Langtry  is  in  town,  but  no  great  disturbance  is  likely 
to  result.  The  sun  is  still  in  the  heavens.  There  is  no  suspension 
in  the  activity  of  skin  games  of  faro.  Semi-toughs  lolling  against 
bars  wager  vast  amounts  that  they  will  have  the  Langtry  out  on 
the  boulevards  in  their  buggies  before  she  leaves  the  city." 

And  when  she  gave  her  first  performance,  the  critics  proved 
somewhat  sour.  "Too  much  artifice  in  her  acting,"  wrote  one. 
"Without  depth  of  feeling.     Shows  her  limited  education." 

Of  her  person :  "Her  face  in  repose  shows  more  the  beauty  of 
Juno  than  of  Venus.  In  figure  she  is  about  as  perfect  as  could 
be  expected,  but  she  has  angular  lines  at  the  corners  of  her 
mouth." 

Despite  such  criticisms,  belying  those  that  have  represented 
her  as  resembling  "the  lost  Venus  of  Praxiteles,"  Mrs.  Langtry 
left  Chicago  in  amiable  mood  toward  reporters  and  the  city  gen- 
erally. And  why  not  ?  She  took  away  $29,000  from  a  two  weeks' 
engagement.  She  did  not  even  mind  questions  about  why  she  and 
Mr.  Langtry  were  separated,  nor  whether  Freddie  Gebhardt,  an 
infatuated  youth,  was  coming  in  her  train.  (In  fact,  he  did  come, 
and  stopped  at  the  same  hotel,  the  Grand   Pacific.)      Nor  had 
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she  committed  the  mistake  of  trying  to  "crash  society."  Ostracized 
in  London,  she  would  not  dare  Chicago.  Or  perhaps  Bernhardt's 
visit  of  a  year  or  two  before  had  been  a  warning. 

But  Mrs.  Langtry  was  admired  at  a  distance  by  the  multitude. 
I  include  here,  though  hardly  in  the  guise  of  history,  a  story  of 
an  urchin  from  Goose  Island  who  presented  himself  to  the  clerk 
at  the  Grand  Pacific  and  asked  if  he  might  see  the  actress. 

"No,  you  can't,"  replied  the  clerk. 

"Well,  then,"  said  the  boy,"  I  hear  she's  a  good  skater.  Just 
tell  her  the  best  skatin'  on  Goose  Island  is  right  in  front  of  our 
house.     Tell  her  to  come  on  over." 

So  emerges  the  hospitable  spirit  of  Chicago  from  the  mouths 
of  babes. 

We  do  not  find  any  undue  sensation  caused  by  the  perform- 
ances of  Mme.  Alodjeska,  soon  after  the  Langtry  visit.  Among 
other  roles  she  appeared  as  Rosalind,  winning,  says  the  critic, 
"a  continued  triumph,  and  the  lady's  talents  richly  deserve  it." 

The  writer  was  also  moved  to  note  that  it  was  extremely  wise 
in  the  management  "to  hire  a  professional  bruiser  to  do  the 
wrestling."  This  "bruiser"  was  William  Muldoon,  world's  wres- 
tling champion,  and  until  his  recent  death  head  of  the  New  York 
boxing  commission.  And  the  Orlando  was  Maurice  Barrymore. 
For  once  there  w^as  a  real  battle  in  "As  You  Like  It." 

In  the  same  month  as  the  Modjeska  engagement  came  Minnie 
Maddern — "little  Minnie,"  she  was  called.  One  sprightly  com- 
ment might  be  regretted  by  the  critic,  were  he  to  review  it  today. 
He  wrote  of  Miss  Maddern's  performance  in  "The  Storm  Child" 
(in  which  a  Mexican  girl  is  saved  from  harm  by  a  farmer  and 
reared  as  his  own  daughter)  :  "We  are  sorry  to  have  to  condemn 
little  Minnie.  We  were  delighted  with  her  debut,  but — keep  to 
the  soubrette  business,  Minnie !" 

Much  less  gentle  treatment  was  given  to  the  stars  of  the 
period  by  a  new  figure  in  Chicago  journalism  who  arrived  in 
August,  1883,  from  that  raucous  frontier  city,  Denver.  This  was 
Eugene  Field.  He  had  been  "discovered"  by  Melville  E.  Stone, 
then  editor  of  The  Daily  News,  and  it  took  little  persuasion  to 
separate  Field  from  Denver,  where  he  was  heavily  in  debt. 

He  invaded  the  Chicago  scene,  one  learns  with  some  surprise, 
anonymously.     Stone  had  him  take  over  a  column  feebly  headed 
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"Current  Gossip,"  and  a  new  hand  at  that  helm  was  instantly 
apparent — but  no  signature  appeared.  Gradually  it  acquired  a 
range  of  criticism,  of  subtle  slander,  and  of  sharp  arrows  aimed 
at  snobbery.    And  upon  theatrical  people  it  bestowed  little  mercy. 

For  example : 

"The  obese  but  well-dressed  Miss  Fanny  Davenport  is  not 
making  meteoric  progress  with  her  new  play,  'Fedora.'  Her 
talent,  if  she  has  any  beyond  that  of  the  average  fashion-plate, 
is  of  the  Foggs'  Ferry  order;  and  art  will  never  cease  lamenting 
that  a  good  steam  whistle  was  spoiled  when  Fanny  took  to  the 
stage." 

Field's  column,  which  took  the  name  of  "Sharps  and  Flats" 
before  the  end  of  August,  did  not  spare  the  musicians.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject  himself ;  and  doubtless  would  have 
greatly  enjoyed  himself  earlier  in  the  year,  when  the  opera  com- 
pany headed  by  Patti  came  to  town,  with  the  stars  bringing  such 
pets  as  a  parrot,  a  monkey,  and  even  an  owl.  Patti's  pet,  it  was 
said,  was  Sig.  Nicolini,  a  tenor.  The  performances,  we  read,  were 
attended  by  thousands,  including  many  who,  as  society  editors 
were  careful  to  note,  came  in  their  own  carriages.  There  was  a 
blaze  of  diamonds,  and  great  display  of  white  kids,  plumes  and 
low  cut  vests — which  last,  believe  me,  did  not  accompany  such 
informal  things  as  tuxedos.  Nothing  could  have  been  grander — 
yet  the  season  was  a  financial  flop.  It  could  not  support  Patti  at 
$5,000  a  night.  And  she  departed,  taking  with  her  the  bitter  mem- 
ory that  the  critics  had  said  that  Signorina  Scalchi  outshone  her. 

What  fun  Field  might  have  had  with  all  that !  He  was 
gentler,  however,  with  that  Titan  of  music,  Theodore  Thomas, 
who  gave  his  summer-nights'  series  in  the  Exposition  building  in 
1883,  as  usual.  Perhaps  the  maestro  was  sacred  even  to  "Sharps 
and  Flats,"  and  so  that  vear,  was  Thomas's  hero,  Wagner,  who 
had  died  in  February.  Anyway,  the  summer  nights'  symphony 
was  no  laughing  matter.  It  presented  to  the  Chicago  public  such 
works  (then  comparative  novelties  in  the  city)  as  Liszt's  "Les 
Preludes,"  selections  from  Lohengrin,  and  "Danse  Macabre,"  by 
Saint-Saens.  And  did  society  attend?  We  read  that  Mrs.  Levi 
Leiter  was  there,  "conspicuous  in  white  with  blue  ribbons  and  a 
chip  bonnet;"  that  Mrs.  Clinton  Locke  was  "charming  in  black 
velvet  with  white  ribbons."    Of  Emory  Storrs,  the  noted  lawyer. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  reporter  remarked :  "Looks  as  though  he 
needed  an  invigorator."  An  attorney  who  figured  in  most  of  the 
big  trials  of  those  days  was  Ukely  to  seem  fatigued. 

Thomas,  by  the  way,  was  staying  at  a  private  house,  having 
written  in  advance  that  he  hated  Chicago  hotels  and  must  have 
quiet.  (He  was  then  forty-eight  years  old.)  He  wanted  also  a 
bathroom,  if  possible,  though  he  could  do  with  a  sitzbad,  he  wrote ; 
and  lots  of  strong  coffee. 

One  wonders  what  was  the  matter  with  the  luxurious  Palmer 
House,  the  refined  Leland,  the  excellent  Tremont,  the  splendid 
Grand  Pacific,  that  Thomas  hated  them  so. 

The  giant  of  music  got  no  warmer  welcome  in  Chicago  that 
year  than  the  pigmy  of  freakdom — Gen.  Tom  Thumb.  In  1883 
he  was  forty  years  old,  he  insisted.  A  reporter  who  interviewed 
him  at  the  Palmer  House  remarked  that  "the  general  has  grown 
quite  corpulent,  but  is  as  chipper  and  spry  as  ever.  He  wears  a 
close  clipped  moustache,  and  his  hair,  a  trifle  thin  about  his  tem- 
ples, is  slightly  tinged  with  grey."  He  sported  a  satin  smoking 
jacket  and  a  seal-skin  vest.  As  for  his  wife,  she  was  "the  same 
plump  and  pleasing  little  person  as  of  yore."  The  general  men- 
tioned how  when  he  was  five  years  old  Barnum  could  hold  him  in 
the  palm  of  his  hands,  or  Thumb  would  crawl  into  one  of  the 
showman's  overcoat  pockets. 

The  reporter  asked  who  was  the  greatest  man  General  Thumb 
had  ever  seen.  Tactfully  he  replied :  "I  have  seen  them  all,  you 
know.  I  have  been  petted  by  royalty ;  was  presented  to  Queen 
Victoria  in  1844."  (He  must  have  forgotten  that  he  could  have 
been  then  only  a  few  months  old,  if  he  gave  his  age  correctly.) 
Lincoln,  Grant,  he  saw  them  all.  Lincoln  said  to  him:  "They 
call  you  general,  do  they?  I  wish  some  of  my  generals  were  as 
good  as  you  are." 

And  so  on,  ending  with,  "I  am  as  proud  of  being  a  thirty- 
second  degree  Mason  as  of  anything." 

Poor  Tom  Thumb  had  his  Masonic  funeral  in  the  following 

July- 

Other  visitors  of  the  year  included  Gen.  Porfirio  Diaz,  Presi- 
dent Chester  A.  Arthur,  who  shook  10,000  hands,  it  was  reported, 
and  Johann  Most.  Herr  Most,  whose  teachings  had  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  the  anarchist  crisis  of  1886,  was  not  overburdened 
with  attention  from  reception  committees.   We  find  him  drinking 
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beer  at  the  bar  adjoining  North  Side  Turner  Hall,  denouncing  the 
press,  declaring  Bismarck  had  spies  on  his  trail,  advocating 
bombs  for  tyrants  (a  speech  taken  lightly  enough  in  '83,  but  ter- 
ribly remembered  in  '86),  and  wishing  for  clergymen  who  had 
denounced  him  a  speedy  trip  to  heaven. 

Conditions  were  growing  ripe  enough  for  anarchy  in  the 
early  '80s.  Labor  was  in  turmoil,  what  with  the  growth  of 
industrialism,  the  fearfully  long  work  hours,  and  the  activity  of 
agitators.  The  other  half  of  society  tried  hard  to  forget  these 
conditions.  Those  were  the  "elegant  '80s."  The  wealthy  folk  were 
building  big  stone  houses,  not  merely  in  Prairie  and  Michigan 
avenues,  but  north  of  the  river. 

We  read  of  the  grand  reception  given  to  signalize  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  home  of  S.  M.  Nickerson,  president  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  at  Erie  and  Cass  streets-  Society  editors  fell 
over  themselves  in  describing  the  interior,  with  its  rooms  done 
in  renaissance  style,  the  walls  covered  with  pale  blue  silk,  and 
friezes  of  pilasters,  the  art  gallery,  containing  paintings  by  Corot, 
Dore,  Gerome  and  others ;  and  these  same  writers  pictured  in 
more  detail  than  I  can  give  here  the  costume  of  Mrs.  Nickerson, 
an  imported  creation  light-blue  steel  in  color,  a  la  Pompadour, 
trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace,  and  a  skirt  of  flat  shirrings;  and 
the  diamond  ornaments  the  hostess  wore,  as  well  as  her  bouquet 
dc  corsage  of  artificial  flowers.  In  the  dining-room  was  laid  a 
great  table  covered  with  such  dainties  as  partridge,  terrapin 
patties,  ices,  jellies,  and  lemonade.  We  read  that  at  11  p.  m.  the 
married  guests  withdrew  from  this  "interlacing  of  fashion  and 
wit,  this  promenade  of  splendor,"  and  left  the  field  to  the  younger 
set,  "who  indulged  in  the  dreamy  mazes  of  the  waltz  to  a  late 
hour." 

As  you  see,  the  fox-trot  had  not  been  invented ;  nor  did 
ladies,  to  any  extent,  enjoy  the  cigarette  habit.  Hesitatingly  one 
discloses  what  seems  to  have  been  a  feminine  craze  of  1883 — 
that  of  being  tattoed.  The  tattoing  parlors  boasted  secret  patrons 
by  the  hundred  ;  and  many  were  the  piquant  designs  carried  about 
for  a  life-time.  The  humorous  mayor  suggested  that  aldermen 
and  others  be  tattoed  according  to  their  party  beliefs. 

With  even  more  hesitancy,  one  mentions  here  that  not  all 
of  the  social  leaders  behaved  themselves.  We  read  a  dreadful 
newspaper  expose  of  "the  evil  of  intemperance  among  the  gentler 
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sex.  It  is  absolutely  astonishing,"  continues  the  writer,  "the 
number  of  women  who  take  their  regular  nips ;  women  of  un- 
doubted respectability,  paragons  of  refinement  and  good  breed- 
ing." This  crusader  goes  on  to  tell  of  "fashionable  resorts,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  restaurants,"  serving  liquor  especially  to  women. 
Also  of  an  ostensible  dress-making  establishment,  "much  visited 
by  fine  ladies  in  their  carriages."  In  the  rear  of  the  place  was 
a  sideboard  for  "aristocratic  ladies  not  averse  to  tippling  on  the 
sly." 

More  convivial  drinking,  and  perhaps  more  social  life  than 
now,  was  centered  in  the  men's  clubs.  The  Chicago  Club  had  its 
exclusive  quarters  in  Monroe  Street  near  Michigan  Avenue;  in 
1883  N.  K.  Fairbank  was  having  his  ninth  term  as  president. 
Meanwhile  the  Art  Institute  was  just  acquiring  its  building  at 
Michigan  and  Van  Buren,  now  the  home  of  the  Chicago  Club. 
The  Calumet,  the  swagger  club  of  the  south  side,  opened  the 
doors  of  its  new  building  in  April,  '83,  with  Edson  Keith  as 
president  and  Chauncey  Blair  as  treasurer.  On  the  north  side 
the  Union  Club  put  up  a  home  across  the  square  from  where  the 
Newberry  Library  now  stands.  The  club  gave  open-air  con- 
certs in  the  square.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  its  membership  through 
an  "intimate"  article  mentioning,  among  others.  General  Cobb 
(nephew  of  Silas  B.  Cobb)  who  was  described  as  "spirituelle,  with 
black  soulful  eyes.  General  Cobb  lately  built  a  very  stylish  house, 
with  all  the  angles,  rectangles,  octangles,  etc.,  which  give  it  a 
philo-fell-into-the  hogpeno-pen-endron  appearance." 

And  of  Doctor  Isham,  this :  "He  is  not  over  40,  but  would 
readily  be  taken  for  a  ripe  enough  age  to  have  doctored  the  peo- 
ple of  the  ark." 

And  of  F.  H.  Winston:  "He  is  a  deacon  of  St.  James  church. 
He  is  the  finest  looking  man  in  the  flock,  and  is  aware  of  the 
fact." 

At  the  Calumet  Club  writers  discovered  such  notables  as 
the  venerable  Gurdon  Hubbard,  Deacon  William  Bross,  three 
Armours  and  four  Blairs — called  "The  Big  Four."  William 
Borden  was  mentioned  as  having  lately  sold  his  gold  mine  for 
$1,200,000,  and  invested  part  of  it  in  The  Borden  Block. 

J.  A.  Atkinson,  packer,  was  mentioned  as  having  "more 
stained  glass  about  his  handsome  residence  than  one  of  the  re- 
freshment bars." 
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John  Mason  Loomis,  noted  lumber  merchant,  got  off  with 
the  comment : 

"Although  he  is  a  trifle  conceited,  still  this  is  excused  by 
his  friends." 

In  February  of  that  year  came  the  inception  of  a.  sporting 
venture  which  became  world- famed  and  socially  notable-  That 
was  the  organization  of  a  proposed  new  driving  park  in  Hyde 
Park.  It  started  with  a  subscription  of  several  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Among  the  names  one  finds  enrolled  were  those  of  Mar- 
shall Field,  N.  K.  Fairbank,  John  Dupee,  Samuel  Allerton,  and 
Murry  Nelson — each  for  $5,000.  Smaller  amounts  were  given  by 
such  men  as  A.  B.  Meeker,  Martin  Ryerson,  H.  M.  Wilmarth, 
and  Sidney  Kent.  Some  of  these  names  suggest  that  the  new 
driving  park  was  deemed  as  much  a  civic  enterprise  as  a  mere 
race-track. 

The  idea  was  worked  out  beautifully  and  elaborately.  The 
park  was  not  ready  until  the  summer  of  1884.  We  must  depart 
from  the  limits  of  our  study  and  look  ahead  to  that  June  day 
of  the  opening,  when  the  south  side  boulevards  were  jammed  with 
shiny  carriages,  drags,  traps,  or  buggies,  and  proud  harness  horses 
swept  equally  proud  parties  to  the  new  Washington  Park  Club. 
Such  displays  of  top-hats,  lace  dresses,  parasols !  Everyone  has 
read  of  those  gay  days,  and  of  the  charm  of  the  driving  park, 
with  its  lawns  and  flower  beds. 

Note  especially  a  scene  on  that  June  Saturday  of  the  open- 
ing, when  a  tallyho  belonging  to  Charles  Schwartz,  partner  of 
John  Dupee,  takes  on  sixteen  passengers  in  front  of  the  Leland 
Hotel.  Out  of  the  hotel  comes  a  truculent  and  moustached  per- 
son, a  short  man,  but  one  at  whom  everyone  stares — a  hero,  in 
short :  Gen.  Philip  Sheridan.  He  and  his  wife  climb  stiffly  onto 
the  coach.  The  general  finds  himself  on  a  high,  uncomfortable 
seat.  Says  the  guard,  one  Simmons,  a  real  imported  Englishman : 
"General,  your  legs  are  too  short.  'Adn't  you  better  'ave  a 
cushion?"  The  general  crossly  says  no,  but  his  wife  coaxes  him  to 
be  coddled.  And  then  there  is  a  musical  tootle  from  the  guard's 
long  silver  horn,  the  driver  flings  out  his  long  whip,  and  off  goes 
the  coach,  watched  from  the  curb  by  goggle-eyed  and  perhaps 
sneering  common  folk. 

As  for  baseball  in  those  days,  it  was  played  in  what  is  now 
called  Grant  Park.     It  could  not  be  played  there  very  well  now. 
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There  was  tremendous  interest  in  '83,  but  the  team  bore  the 
humiHation  of  ending  in  second  place,  after  having  won  the 
pennant  in  1880,  1881  and  1882.  However,  on  July  3  the  Chi- 
cagoans  crushed  Buffalo  by  31  to  7. 

Bicycling  was  a  tremendous  sport.  The  Chicago  Bicycle 
Club,  organized  in  1879,  had  hundreds  of  members.  The  Pullman 
road  race  was  still  to  come,  but  there  were  others ;  and  one  is 
surprised  to  discover  that  six-day  races  were  already  being  held. 
The  purse  was  won  in  1883  by  a  woman ! 

Compare  this  endurance  race  with  one  which  doesn't  seem 
to  figure  in  our  civilization — a  smoking  contest.  Two  men 
smoked  pipes  for  an  entire  day,  the  winner  keeping  at  it  for 
considerably  more  than  twelve  hours.  He  went  to  a  hospital  with 
a  blistered  mouth. 

Prize-fighting  was  quiescent  that  year.  John  L.  Sullivan 
held  the  throne  undisputed.  But  there  was  another  great  sport, 
one  that  we  seldom  hear  about  now — cock-fighting.  In  the  '80s 
there  were  teams  of  fighting  cocks,  much  as  there  were  baseball 
league  teams.  Already,  however,  they  were  frowned  on  and  had 
to  be  staged  with  some  secrecy.  The  great  event  of  '83,  between 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  was  pulled  off  in  a  suburb.  There  were 
eleven  birds  engaged,  with  $100  bet  on  each  match,  besides  side 
money.  The  fifth  contest  of  the  night  seems  to  have  been  the 
"best."  It  was  "between  a  Chicago  black-red  and  a  Milwaukee 
white  pyle.''  "In  the  sixth  inning,"  we  read,  "the  Chicago  bird 
drove  his  spear  through  the  back  of  the  white,  disabling  him  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  lost  the  use  of  his  legs.  His  handler  re- 
fused to  draw  him,  however,  and  he  was  pecked  and  spurred  until 
he  died  in  the  pit." 

But  even  such  sporting  carnivals  failed  to  stir  the  city  as  did 
a  battle  like  the  one  which  took  place  in  April  of  '83,  when  Mayor 
Carter  Harrison  presented  himself  for  a  third  term. 

As  usual,  this  election  turned  the  city  bottom  side  up,  reveal- 
ing not  only  its  quarrels  and  scandals,  but  shedding  a  sad  light 
on  human  nature  itself.  Now  it  could  be  told  that  Chicago — as 
some  maintained — was  "a  pauper  in  the  midst  of  plenty,"  that  it 
paid  its  officials  poorly,  that  police  were  too  few,  that  the  schools 
were  demanding  a  wasteful  lot  of  money,  that  the  new  city  hall 
remained  unfinished,  that  wealthy  men  got  taxes  reduced  through 
political    influence,   that   certain   aldermen   wouldn't   make   good 
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scavengers,  that  the  streets  were  dirty  and  pavements  neglected. 
Nor  was  this  half  of  the  story. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  reformers,  especially  the  clergy, 
Chicago  was  not  merely  dirty,  but  doomed.  A  judgment  of  God 
hung  over  it,  they  said. 

There  were  denouncements  of  Sabbath  desecration — concern- 
ing which,  it  would  seem,  not  much  crusading  is  done  nowadays. 
Fifty  years  ago  there  were  laws  that  even  all  stables  and  mar- 
kets must  be  closed,  on  pain  of  fine.  But  in  spite  of  those  good 
laws,  said  the  Chicago  Sabbath  Association,  "excursion  trains 
run  upon  railroads ;  theaters  are  open ;  boys  cry  Sunday  news- 
papers upon  our  streets;  brass  bands  parade.  What  shall  be 
done?" 

The  Protestant  ministers  made  a  solid  phalanx  marching  for 
the  defeat  of  Harrison.  Occasionally  one  of  these  preachers 
turned  the  laugh  on  himself,  as  did  Rev.  William  M.  Lawrence, 
who  told  his  Baptist  hearers  one  day,  with  horror,  that  he  had 
heard  that  Christine  Nilsson  was  learning  to  play  draw  poker. 

"I  did  not  go  to  hear  this  sweet  songstress,"  said  Mr.  Law- 
rence, "for  the  reason  that  I  feared  I  might  hear  through  the 
solfeggios  of  her  exquisite  notes  the  rattle  of  the  dice  in  the 
unholy  game  of  poker." 

The  laugh  at  this  went  up  and  down  among  the  Clark  Street 
gambling  halls  for  days. 

Not  only  ministers  but  prominent  laymen  were  determined 
to  bring  about  Carter's  defer'.t.  In  March  came  a  mass  meeting 
in  Battery  D  on  the  lake  front,  with  hot  resolutions  demanding 
a  mayor  "who  is  not  called  by  his  first  name  by  gamblers."  There 
had  been  a  stiff  hunt  for  a  reform  candidate ;  both  John  R.  Walsh 
and  Levi  Leiter  had  been  invited,  but  had  refused.  The  move- 
ment now  centered  on  Richard  T.  Crane.  He  accepted.  An  execu- 
tive committee  was  formed,  including  such  men  as  Cyrus  H. 
McCormick  and  O.  W.  Potter,  with  Marshall  Field  as  a  more 
or  less  silent  backer. 

But  Chicago,  which  might  have  been  "saved"  by  the  iron- 
master Crane,  saw  him  go  down  to  defeat  at  the  Republican 
primaries-  The  reform  element  then  trotted  out  a  rather  unim- 
pressive judge  named  Eugene  Cary.  He  was  selected  at  a  caucus 
graced  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Field,  A.  A.  Carpenter  and  other 
business  leaders. 
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The  battle  was  waged  furiousl\-  through  the  late  weeks  of 
March,  with  nearly  all  the  newspapers  arrayed  against  the  so- 
called  despot,  Harrison. 

Amid  shrieks  of  briber}',  plots,  and  all  the  rest,  and  amid 
the  renewed  assaults  of  the  protestant  clergy,  the  fight  drew  to  a 
climax.  Rev.  Dr.  George  C.  Lorimer,  father  of  the  present  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  editor,  (described  as  a  "stagy"  preacher),  de- 
clared from  his  pulpit  that  there  were  500  liquor  shops  to  every 
twenty-four  families,  and  that  "the  name  of  our  chief  magistrate 
is  coupled  with  pimps,  bunko  men,  the  entire  fanfaronade  of 
devildom."  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows  boomed  that  "compared 
with  the  administration  of  Chicago  a  Bridgeport  smell  is  like 
rose-water."  Among  the  newspapers,  the  Inter  Ocean  was  most 
militant.  One  day  it  printed  a  broadside  attack  against  Harrison 
filling  fourteen  columns. 

Carter,  meanwhile,  attended  meetings  of  the  opposition,  wear- 
ing kid  gloves,  sporting  a  cane  and  smoking  a  fragrant  cigar.  In 
his  ofiice  he  would  look  fondly  at  his  slouch  hat  and  say :  "This  hat 
was  lucky  in  the  last  campaign  ;  it  will  serve  me  again." 

Or,  if  slightly  stung,  he  would  calmly  remark:     "Complaints    . 
against  me  emanate  from  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  partisans 
who   know    as    little   of    what    they    speak    as    Balaam's    ass    of 
Hebrew." 

The  grand  climax  of  the  anti-Harrison  movement  came  a 
few  da}s  before  the  election,  when  thousands  met  in  Battery  D, 
with  a  band  playing  the  policeman's  song  from  "Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance," an  array  of  notables  on  the  platform  (John  Y.  Farwell, 
Marshall  Field,  R.  T.  Crane,  Emory  Storrs,  and  others)  and  a 
howling  mob  in  the  seats. 

They  howled  loudest,  they  tossed  their  hats,  they  stood  on 
chairs,  at  a  moment  when  there  stalked  up  the  aisle  a  giant  figure, 
that  of  an  old  man  who  had  been  a  power  in  Chicago  since  1836 
— "Long  John  Wentworth."  The  pioneer  had  consented  to  help 
this  movement  to  put  down  the  tyrant,  Harrison.  Introduced  as 
the  "father  of  Chicago  mayors,"  he  recalled  how  he  had  been 
abused  in  1837  for  helping  to  elect  William  B.  Ogden  as  the  first 
mayor.  He  then  attacked  the  whisky  interests,  "the  most  danger- 
ous element  that  threatens  our  liberty,"  roared  he.  "Teach  Carter 
a  lesson,"  he  thundered,  while  the  rafters  shook. 
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White-haired  Ex-Governor  Oglesby,  who  said  Chicago  would 
some  time  have  3,000,000  people  and  outrank  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
and  Palmyra  as  an  inland  capital ;  W.  P.  Rend,  declaring  Chicago 
"worst  governed  of  cities ;"  Emory  Storrs,  and  many  others,  spoke. 
Amid  the  uproar,  it  was  predicted  that  at  last  the  infamous  Carter 
would  be  crushed. 

But  no !  Though  headlines  of  election  day  proclaimed  "Car- 
ter on  the  Run,"  on  the  day  after  they  blazoned  "Clear  Walkaway 
for  Harrison."  In  fact  his  majority  over  Cary  was  more 
than  10,000. 

That  night  serenaders  came  before  the  big  Harrison  home- 
stead on  Ashland  Avenue — in  which  he  was  doomed  to  be  mur- 
dered in  1893 — and  the  Lyon  and  Healy  band  played  him  out  to 
his  verandah.  He  had  said  when  his  victory  was  announced  (and 
there  was  some  sense  in  it)  that  "the  preachers  should  let  the  poli- 
ticians alone,  preach  Christ  crucified,  and  let  us  bummers  take 
care  of  the  city."  Now,  to  the  crowds  before  his  house  he  cried, 
with  the  humor  that  seldom  deserted  him :  "I  shall  deliver  no 
funeral  oration  for  my  enemies.  One  waits  until  the  dead  are  well 
clothed  before  one  delivers  the  oration.  As  soon  as  I  can  think 
of  the  men  to  be  well  clothed  in  white  on  this  occasion  I  will  bury 
them  decently." 

As  he  spoke,  cannon  on  the  lake  front  were  thundering  a 
salute  of  one  hundred  guns  for  "our  mayor."  No  such  tribute, 
I  believe,  ever  was  paid  to  William  Hale  Thompson  in  his  palmi- 
est days.  *         *         * 

We  arrive,  without  regard  to  chronological  sequence,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1883 — and  of  this  rambling  discourse. 

The  city  in  1883  is  either  marching  to  glory  or  tottering  to 
its  doom,  according  to  the  prophet  who  happens  to  have  the  floor. 
True,  it  is  not  only  deliriously  happy,  and  full  of  moral  uplift, 
but  dreadfully  wicked.  Its  factories  are  turning  out  immense 
products,  its  banks  bulge  with  money,  while  its  poor  rake  the  gut- 
ters for  crusts.  Complacent  church  folks  crowd  rented  pews, 
while  farm-boys  are  robbed  at  faro,  or  ruined  in  the  silk-lined 
chambers  of  protected  brothels.  Seeing  drink  and  the  devil  at 
work  among  so  many.  Moody  and  Sankey  are  conducting  mighty 
revival  meetings ;  the  crowds  are  drowned  in  tears  when  Sankey 
sings,  "The  Ninety  and  Nine." 
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The  year  darkens  as  it  wanes.  There  have  been  ominous 
events,  business  failures  and  strikes  of  brick  layers,  telegraphers 
and  others.  Clouds  are  gathering  which  in  1886  will  culminate  in 
the  anarchist  tornado. 

The  business  world  becomes  uneasy.  Illinois  Central  stock 
drops  from  145  to  130;  Northwestern  from  135  to  120.  Grain 
prices  are  lower.  The  depression  in  business  is  as  great  in  Europe 
as  in  America,  but  it  is  remarked  that  "although  in  the  United 
States  there  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  over  a  billion  in  security 
values,  there  has  been  no  panic."  It  is  noted  that  Gould  and 
Vanderbilt  are  being  cautious ;  "they  don't  expect  an  advance  in 
prices,"  records  one  Wall  Street  expert.  "In  Chicago,"  says  a 
frank  newspaper  editorial,  "there  is  more  and  more  gloom  in  the 
trade  situation,  and  industry  is  becoming  crippled."  "Over-pro- 
duction is  on  the  lips  of  every  manufacturer,"  it  is  remarked,  and 
there  are  sullen  references  to  an  exorbitant  tariff,  and  to  inflation 
due  to  the  silver  coinage  situation.  Yet,  say  the  financial  experts 
of  '83,  "if  stern  business  principles  are  enforced  we  may  go 
through  another  year  of  quiet,  legitimate  liquidation." 

Does  any  of  this  resemble  things  we  hear  today,  fifty  years 
later  ? 

Well,  Chicago,  in  the  darkening  last  days  of  1883,  faced  the 
coming  year  with  jaunty  face  and  a  chip  on  its  shoulder.  It  flung 
off  care,  danced  the  old  year  out,  and  on  New  Year's  Day  its  great 
houses  were  luscious  with  flowers,  savory  with  wine  and  cakes, 
and  filled  with  callers,  making  the  busy  rounds  in  formal  costume. 

Not  only  one  New  Year,  but  many,  lay  ahead  of  the  busy 
and  eager  city.  Decades  lay  ahead  of  it,  new  opportunities,  great 
achievements.  But  sorrows  and  setbacks  were  to  come  with  the 
pageantry  of  time.  Triumphs  such  as  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position were  to  alternate  with  miseries  like  the  ones  which  fol- 
lowed that  glorious  spectacle.  A  new  century  was  to  arrive, 
hailed  with  hope,  but  signalized  by  upheavals  both  industrial  and 
political.  The  great  Chicago  Plan  was  to  unfold,  then  a  World 
War  to  draw  the  city's  activities  into  a  whirlpool  of  war  effort, 
a  long-drawn  struggle  was  to  be  waged  with  murderous  gangsters, 
and  finally  Chicago  was  to  face  the  great  economic  slump  of  to- 
day, in  which  the  city  was  to  suffer  for  its  own  civic  sins  as  well 
as  to  bow  in  sadness  over  the  griefs  of  a  national  population ;  a 
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debacle  in  which  many  a  fortune  laid  fifty  years  ago  was  doomed 
to  crumble. 

Yet,  could  the  valiant  Chicago  of  1883  have  foreseen  even 
the  worst  of  these  things,  it  would  not  have  ceased  to  labor  and  to 
hope.  It  is  our  part,  in  this  greater  and  more  difficult  era,  to  face 
what  comes  with  equal  courage. 


THE  MORMONS  IN  ILLINOIS 
By  Harry  M.  Beardsley* 

There  are  today  some  three  quarters  of  a  million  members 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Mormon  church.  I  hope  none  of 
them  are  in  the  audience  because  they  will  not  like  what  I  am 
going  to  say,  and  I  would  regret  offending  them.  I  have  a  sincere 
respect  for  all  members  of  the  faith  I  have  met,  and  a  real  admira- 
tion for  the  fine  social  program  the  church  carries  out  among  its 
people. 

J.  B.  S.  Haldane,  the  British  biologist,  in  a  volume  just  pub- 
lished called  Science  and  Human  Life  says :  "Every  generation 
must  rewrite  history.  New  facts  become  available  and  old  facts 
are  interpreted  anew."  Referring  to  the  contributions  science 
may  make  to  history,  Haldane  cites  the  possibility  that  the  re- 
searches of  the  Russian  botanist  Valivov  into  the  genealogy  of 
certain  strains  of  cereals  will  determine  definitely  the  part  of  the 
world  in  which  grains  and  cattle  were  first  domesticated,  and 
when  that  information  is  available,  we  will  have  gone  a  long  way 
toward  tracing  civilization  to  its  source. 

Nearer  home  the  studies  of  Dr.  Andrew  EUicott  Douglas  of 
the  University  of  Arizona  into  the  annual  growth-rings  of  trees 
have  enabled  him  to  determine  the  exact  dates  that  timbers  used 
in  construction  of  the  prehistoric  pueblos  of  the  Southwest  were 
cut  from  the  living  tree,  and  thereby  to  fix  the  date  at  which  the 
pueblos  were  built. 

In  the  same  way,  it  seems  to  me,  the  psychological  researches 
of  Freud  and  his  disciples  — notably  Jung  and  Adier —  the  re- 
searches of  the  various  endocrinologists  into  the  glands  regulating 
human  personality,  open  new  avenues  down  which  we  can  view 
in  new  perspectives  some  of  the  great  figures  of  the  past.  Back 
of  every  movement  in  history  is  the  dominating  figure  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  group  of  individuals ;  hence  the  more  clearly  we  under- 
stand the  workings  of  these  minds,  the  more  fully  we  will  be  able 
to  understand  the  movement.  When  I  began  to  investigate  the 
story  of  the  Mormons  and  Joseph  Smith,  their  founder,  I  had 
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no  intention  of  writing  a  psycho-analytical  biography ;  but  as  I 
accumulated  material  it  shaped  itself  inevitably  into  a  Freudian 
pattern — the  study  of  the  psychology  of  a  leader  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  the  people  from  whom  he  drew  his  following. 

Joe  Smith  was  an  enigma  to  his  contemporaries,  and  re- 
mained an  enigma  until  comparatively  recently.  He  was  de- 
nounced, anathematized,  assassinated  because  of  his  views  and 
his  acts,  painted  by  his  enemies  as  a  crook,  scoundrel,  a  depraved 
monster ;  but  the  picture  that  comes  to  my  mind  when  I  think  of 
Joseph  Smith  is  the  picture  that  I  have  tried  to  present  in  the 
opening  passages  of  Joseph  Smith  and  His  Mormon  Empire: 

"On  the  outskirts  of  a  little  village  in  New  York  State  in  the 
year  James  Monroe  became  President  of  the  United  States  for 
the  second  time,  a  barefoot  boy  waded  along  a  gravelly  creek, 
looking  for  'lucky  stones'  when  he  should  have  been  hoeing  corn. 
Wearying  of  the  search,  he  threw  himself  face  downward  in  the 
grass  in  the  shade  of  a  maple  tree,  pulled  a  precious  'lucky  stone' 
from  his  pocket,  and  placed  it  in  the  crown  of  his  battered  old 
felt  hat.  He  put  his  face  down  into  the  crown,  excluding  the 
light,  and  in  the  darkness  the  crystal  pebble  glowed  with  un- 
earthly radiance. 

"Within  its  depths  pictures  formed  and  faded,  strange  alpha- 
bets marshaled  themselves  into  syllables,  words,  phrases.  Pic- 
tures of  treasure  caves  and  panoramas  of  golden  cities  flickered 
within  its  facets  as  on  a  cinema  screen.  Mariners  piloted  quaint 
armadas  across  uncharted  seas,  monstrous  beasts  and  outlandish 
peoples  from  unknown  lands  passed  in  review. 

"The  boy  was  fifteen  years  old,  consumed  by  curiosity  and 
fears,  overwhelmed  by  strange  moods — as  all  boys  are  at  fifteen. 
He  was  in  trouble  of  one  sort  or  another  most  of  the  time.  The 
neighbors  predicted  he  would  come  to  no  good  end.  They  never 
called  him  'Joe  Smith,'  always  'that  Joe  Smith.'  "' 

Having  been  given  a  bad  name,  Joe  sometii  les  felt  obligated 
to  maintain  his  reputation.  He  attracted  attention  to  himself  mo- 
mentarily thereby,  gloried  in  the  horrification  of  those  who  called 
themselves  his  elders  and  betters.  Circumstan-^es  had  alienated 
him  from  those  who  might  have  been  his  companions.  He  was 
lonely.  He  felt  that  he  was  misunderstood  and  unappreciated, 
that  the  world  was  against  him,  that  the  forces  of  authority  were 
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united  to  thwart  his  wishes — to  persecute  him.  The  world  about 
him  was  uncongenial,  he  created  a  world  of  his  own.  He  lay 
in  the  shade  in  the  sugar  grove  behind  the  family  shack  and  jour- 
neyed to  far  lands. 

He  had  found  that  the  chunk  of  crystal  and  the  old  felt  hat 
made  the  dreams  more  vivid,  more  realistic.  Through  frequent 
repetition,  some  of  these  phantasmagoria  came  to  be  accepted  by 
the  boy  as  actual  personal  experiences.  Sometimes  he  related 
them  to  the  scandalized  villagers  as  real  scenes  and  events  in 
which  he  had  participated,  and  stubbornly — tearfully — defended 
their  reality.  For  more  than  a  century,  his  followers  have  de- 
fended them  with  equal  force  and  feeling. 

There  we  have  the  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  of 
the  Mormon  church — a  fifteen  year  old  boy  going  through  the 
difficult  mental  readjustments  that  come  to  every  boy  with  adoles- 
cence found  the  world  about  him  hard,  unpleasant,  unappreci- 
ative.  He  felt  that  he  was  misunderstood,  abused — as  most  of  us 
have  felt  at  fifteen — and  he  sought  escape  from  the  harsh  world 
of  reality  in  day  dreams. 

With  his  "lucky  stone" — a  crystal  pebble,  such  as  crystal 
gazers,  unknown  to  him  had  used  for  centuries — he  fled  into  a 
world  of  phantasy  in  which  he  was  a  person  of  importance,  where 
he  performed  deeds  of  might  and  valor,  wrested  great  treasures 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  achieved  the  honors  and  dis- 
tinction— the  wish  fulfillments — the  world  of  reality  denied  him. 

The  Book  of  Mormon  is  the  product  of  an  adolescent  mind, 
and  a  mind  obviously  suffering  from  the  characteristic  mental 
disease  of  adolescence — dementia  praecox.  The  Mormon  faith 
is  the  result  of  the  reaction  of  an  adolescent  nation  to  that  book. 
The  frontiersmen  of  the  1820s,  '30s  and  '40s,  like  Joe  Smith, 
found  life  hard,  the  world  unappreciative,  the  soil  reluctant  to 
yield  up  the  necessities  of  livelihood.  They  too  sought  escape 
from  the  stern  realities  of  their  hard,  drab,  narrow  lives.  Many 
of  them  sought  escape  in  religion  and  in  the  Mormon  tenets  they 
found  a  faith  that  seemed  to  be  made  to  order  for  them. 

Mormonism  is  a  100  per  cent  American  religion.  Joseph 
Smith,  its  founder,  it  seems  to  me,  was  in  many  respects  a  symbol 
of  the  life  and  thought  of  his  times — indeed  of  American  thought 
of  all  times  down  to  the  present.     The  period  in  which  he  rose 
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to  power  was  much  the  same  kind  of  economic  and  spiritual  up- 
heaval we  are  experiencing  today.  The  same  forces,  then  and 
now,  were  at  work  destroying  the  existing  order,  weaving  a  new 
social  fabric  for  the  nation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  outhne  here  the  psychopathic  background 
of  the  Smith  family.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Joe  on  both  the 
paternal  and  maternal  sides  came  from  lines  in  which  there  was 
pronounced  deviation  from  what  we  consider  normal  mentality, 
normal  behavior,  normal  attitude  toward  life.  By  their  neighbors 
the  Smiths  were  held  in  low  esteem.  They  were  considered  to 
be  shiftless,  unreliable,  untruthful,  given  to  petty  thievery,  and  to 
devising  schemes  to  exist  without  manual  labor. 

The  contempt  in  which  he  and  his  family  were  held  seared 
itself  into  the  consciousness  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.  The  inferiority 
complex  developed  in  his  youth  persisted  throughout  his  entire 
life.  Psychiatrists  reviewing  that  life  today,  studying  his  actions, 
his  writings,  his  recorded  sermons  and  addresses  might  differ  in 
their  diagnoses  of  his  mental  status.  Some  might  describe  him 
as  a  paranoic,  others  as  a  victim  of  dementia  praecox  catatonia, 
still  others  as  a  schizoid  or  split  personality.  All  would  probably 
agree  that  he  fell  under  one  or  more  of  these  classifications,  that 
his  writings,  speeches,  and  actions  revealed  him  as  laboring  under 
a  pronounced  inferiority  complex,  delusions  of  persecution,  and 
under  the  domination  of  an  abnormal  sexual  interest. 

It  is  likewise  impossible  to  go  into  the  origin  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  here.  The  Mormons  still  believe  an  angel  delivered  the 
text  to  Smith  engraved  on  plates  of  gold.  Early  non-Mormon 
critics  branded  it  a  plagiarism.  To  me  the  book  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  it  was  written  by  an  adolescent  boy  through  crystal 
gazing. 

The  book  is  perhaps  the  most  lethally  dull  volume  ever  to  at- 
tain the  dignity  of  print— a  hodge-podge  of  abracadabra,  anachro- 
nisms, and  grammatical  mazes  through  which  the  reader  wanders 
interminably  as  in  a  bad  dream.  Yet  ridiculous  as  it  appears  to 
any  but  Mormon  adherents,  it  catapulted  Smith  from  poverty  to 
wealth  and  power,  from  ill  repute  to  a  position  of  virtual  deifica- 
tion. Ardent  apostles  induced  him  to  move  to  Ohio  and  establish 
a  new  Zion.    But  the  Mormons  came  into  conflict  with  their  non- 
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Mormon  neighbors,  and  were  forced  to  move  westward  to 
Missouri.  Here  they  encountered  even  more  determined  oppo- 
sition and  at  last  after  months  of  civil  warfare  were  driven  from 
the  state  and  sought  refuge  in  Illinois.  At  Nauvoo,  Smith  at- 
tained his  greatest  power ;  he  built  a  great  city,  founded  a  mini- 
ature empire  and  planned  a  greater  one.  At  Nauvoo,  he  devel- 
oped his  polygamy  doctrine  and  established  his  celestial  harem 
and  at  Nauvoo  he  sleeps  still  awaiting  the  day  when  Christ  shall 
again  walk  the  earth,  and  the  graves  shall  give  forth  their  dead. 

We  have  had  a  glimpse  of  Joe  Smith,  the  disreputable  youth. 
Let  us  look  at  him  again  some  twenty  years  later  at  the  height  of 
his  glory :  Prophet,  Seer,  Revelator,  spiritual  and  temporal  head 
of  an  organization  numbering  tens  of  thousands  of  adherents,  he 
was  mayor  of  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  chief  justice  of  its  courts,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  an  efficient  army  with  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General,  political  boss  controlling  enough  votes  to  sway  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Illinois  and  possessor  of  a  vast  fortune  in  real 
estate.  Lincoln,  Douglas.  Governors  Ford  and  Carlin  and  the 
other  great  men  of  Illinois  courted  his  favor.  The  ablest  attor- 
neys in  the  state  were  on  his  payroll.  The  state  legislature  dared 
not  oppose  his  wishes  nor  curb  his  authority.  Six  feet  two  of 
handsome  manhood,  he  was  "husband"  of  some  twenty-eight 
wives,  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

The  rise  of  Mormonism  was  no  isolated  phenomenon.  It  was 
merely  one  phase  of  the  rise  of  the  common  people  as  exemplified 
in  the  Jacksonian  revolt.  Then  as  now,  a  whoopee  period  of 
expansion  had  been  followed  by  disaster  and  distress.  Political 
religious,  social  and  economic  tenets  then  as  now  were  being  cast 
aside  for  new  theories.  New  leaders  were  arising.  New  schools 
of  thought  were  developing  in  every  field.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  were  dissatisfied.  They  were  calling  for  a  new 
deal.  Thousands  of  them  were  seeking  the  new  deal  on  the 
new  frontiers.  Then  as  now — as  in  every  period  of  depression — 
the  crop  of  pseudo-Messiahs  was  large.  New  religious  sects 
sprang  up  on  every  hand.  There  were  the  Shakers,  the  Rappites, 
the  Separatists,  the  Millerites,  the  followers  of  Dylkes,  the 
Leatherwood  god. 

In  religion,  the  frontier  spirit  expressed  itself  by  rejecting 
the  formal  religious  creeds  of  New  England  with  their  hard,  re- 
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lentless  morality,  and  their  stern  authority  and  seeking  a  religion 
adapted  to  the  life  and  needs  of  the  frontier. 

In  politics,  it  rejected  the  established  New  England  regime, 
retired  the  aristocratic  John  Quincy  Adams  to  private  Hfe  and 
elevated  its  own  Andy  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  As  Jackson 
symboHzed  the  political  and  economic  phases  of  the  revolt  of  the 
common  people,  Joe  Smith  symbolized  the  religious  and  social 
revolt. 

Today  we  have  their  counterparts  in  Roosevelt  and  Garner, 
Huey  Long,  Alfalfa  Bill  Murray,  in  Buchman  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  in  Father  Coughlin  prophet  of  the  air- 
lanes,  in  Howard  Scott  and  the  Technocrats  who  would  lead  us 
out  of  the  wilderness  of  mechanized  society.  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  all  of  these  modern  prophets  are  in  the  same  category. 
They  are  men  of  varying  degrees  of  ability  and  sincerity ;  but 
they  do  serve  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  prophets  arise  because 
there  is  a  need  for  them — because  the  existing  order  has  failed  to 
meet  human  requirements. 

Out  of  the  attempts  of  Joe  Smith  to  flee  from  the  world  of 
hard  reality,  out  of  his  day  dreams  there  evolved  a  theology  and 
a  scheme  of  life  that  coincided  with  the  conscious  or  unconscious 
day  dreams  of  many  of  the  people  of  the  frontier. 

We  in  Chicago  are  apt  to  think  of  the  financial  plight  of  our 
city  as  unprecedented ;  but  the  state  of  Illinois  was  virtually  bank- 
rupt when  the  Mormons,  ragged,  exhausted,  penniless,  began  to 
drag  themselves  into  Quincy  in  the  spring  of  1839.  A  reckless 
legislature  led  by  "The  Long  Nine"  from  Springfield — of  which 
group  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  member — had  plunged  the  state 
into  a  ruinous  program  of  public  improvements.  As  a  result 
Illinois  bonds  sold  at  fourteen  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  state's 
income  was  insufficient  to  meet  operating  expenses  and  interest 
on  the  $14,000,000  worth  of  public  improvement  bonds.  All  over 
the  state  were  unfinished  canals,  turnpikes,  and  railroads  originat- 
ing no  place  in  particular  and  proceeding  by  devious  routes  to 
equally  obscure  destinations.  Thus  the  people  of  western  Illinois 
had  good  reason  to  welcome  the  Mormons.  If  they  could  be  in- 
duced to  remain,  it  meant  the  addition  of  thousands  of  new  tax- 
payers. The  politicians  welcomed  them  with  open  arms.  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  was  then  judge  of  the  Quincy  circuit.  Governor  Carlin 
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was  a  resident  of  Quincy,  had  served  in  the  public  land  office 
there  and  realized  the  importance  of  populating  the  territory  to 
the  north.  Inspired  by  Douglas  and  Carlin  the  Democrats  formed 
relief  committees  to  help  the  Mormons. 

The  Whigs  were  just  making  themselves  felt  in  the  state. 
One  of  their  leaders,  O.  H.  Browning,  who  was  later  to  sit  in  the 
U.  S.  Senate  and  in  the  cabinet,  also  lived  at  Quincy.  Another 
of  the  rising  Whig  leaders,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  at  Carthage, 
county  seat  of  Hancock  County  just  a  few  miles  from  Quincy  in 
the  spring  of  1839.  He  was  defending — unsuccessfully — one  of 
the  first  men  accused  of  murder  in  the  county.  Thus  the  leaders 
of  both  parties  came  into  contact  with  the  Mormons  on  their  ar- 
rival in  Illinois,  courted  their  favor  and  to  induce  them  to  settle 
promised  legislation  granting  them  freedom  of  speech,  press,  and 
worship. 

With  the  help  of  Lincoln,  Carlin,  and  Douglas,  the  Mormons 
'secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  granting  Nauvoo  an  extraordinary 
'charter.  Lincoln  voted  for  the  bill  in  the  legislature.  Douglas, 
who  had  been  temporarily  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  approved 
the  charter. 

This  document  virtually  made  Nauvoo  a  state  within  a  state. 
The  city  council  was  empowered  to  enact  any  ordinances  neces- 
sary to  the  public  welfare  and  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitution 
of  the  state.  The  ordinances  could  be  and  sometimes  were  in 
conflict  with  the  statutes  of  the  state.  In  the  same  way,  the  muni- 
cipal courts  were  granted  broad  powers.  The  Nauvoo  Legion 
became — not  a  unit  of  the  state  militia — but  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  an  independent  army.  Its  commanding  officer  was  given 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General,  whereas  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  state  militia  was  a  mere  Major-General.  The  officers  of 
the  Nauvoo  Legion  constituted  its  own  court  martial,  and  they 
were  answerable  only  to  the  governor  of  the  state.  The  munici- 
pality was  empowered  to  buy,  sell  and  barter  real  estate.  This 
tremendous  power  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man  and  the 
fact  that  both  Whigs  and  Democrats  sought  the  Mormon  vote 
aroused  the  fears  of  the  non-Mormon  population.  There  were 
other  factors  involved.  The  Mormons,  smarting  under  injustice 
at  the  hands  of  the  Missouri  courts,  adopted  a  tolerant  policy 
toward  fugitives  and  persons  accused  of  crimes.    Lawlessness  in- 
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creased  throughout  the  region.  Mormon  thrift  and  industry  soon 
made  Nauvoo  the  largest  city  of  the  county.  Warsaw  saw  her 
business  and  industrial  prestige  being  swept  away.  Carthage 
,-^-.^vi  feared  the  loss  of  the  county  seat  to  Nauvoo.  The  frequent  re- 
**'  views  and  rrianoeuvers  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion  caused  alarm.  Cou- 
pled with  ithrl  were  evidences  that  Smith  planned  to  set  up  a  super- 
^vernment  over  a  large  portion  of  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri.  Then  rumors  of  polygamous  practices  on  the  part 
^  of  the  Mormofc  leaders  began  to  spread  throughout  the  country. 
"Wf  '  dlli^yh'itTli^  the  origin  of  the  Mormon  polygamy  doctrine?  One 
has  to  go  no  further  than  the  peculiar  mental  equipment  of  Joseph 
Smith,  Jr.  to  find  the  answer.  Ostracized  in  his  youth,  he  had 
little  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  society  of  women  until  on  one  of 
his  treasure  hunting  expeditions  he  went  far  enough  away  from 
home  to  outdistance  his  reputation,  boarded  with  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer,  and  was  thrown  into  the  company  of  his  daughter.  Joe's 
conquest  of  Emma  Hale  was  an  achievement,  but  soon  after  his 
marriage  he  and  his  followers  moved  to  Ohio.  Here  in  a  new 
environment,  as  the  revered  prophet  of  the  new  faith  he  was 
suddenly  elevated  to  prominence  and  honors.  He  found  many 
of  the  women  converts  attractive,  eager  for  a  word  from  him, 
appreciative  of  any  attention  the  prophet  might  bestow.  Many 
a  man  of  higher  attainments  and  superior  moral  standards  might 
have  been  carried  off  his  feet  under  the  circumstances.  Joseph 
Smith  the  prophet,  the  Voice  of  God  on  earth,  found  himself  with 
increasing  frequency  in  conflict  with  Joe  Smith  the  man. 

It  is  characteristic  of  certain  types  of  dementia  praecox  vic- 
tims to  construct  defense  mechanisms.  They  find  external  cause 
for  their  internal  wishes  and  by  this  device  are  able  to  present  to 
themselves  and  frequently  to  others  what  appears  to  be  a  logical 
justification  of  their  acts.  This  process  can  be  traced  throughout 
the  life  of  the  prophet  from  boyhood,  when  he  put  his  internal 
wishes  into  the  form  of  day  dreams,  to  maturity  when  he  cast 
them  in  the  form  of  revelations.  He  ruled  the  church  by  revela- 
tion. Did  he  want  a  new  house  for  himself?  Did  he  want  to 
get  rid  of  a  certain  elder  that  he  might  the  more  easily  seduce 
the  elder's  wife?  Straightway  the  Voice  of  God  spoke  to  him; 
and  straightway  a  revelation  was  promulgated  calling  on  the  con- 
gregation in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  provide  Brother  Joseph  with 
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a  suitable  dwelling.  Again  the  Lord  would  speak  ordering  the 
husband  in  question  to  embark  immediately  on  a  missionary  tour 
to  England. 

The  polygamy  doctrine  was  a  gradual  evolution.  As  Joe's 
prestige  increased,  he  found  it  easier  to  persuade  women  that  co- 
habitation with  a  Prophet  of  God  was  not  a  sin  but  an  assurance 
of  divine  favor.  He  found  himself  able  to  locate  passages  in  the 
scriptures  authorizing  polygamy,  to  construct  a  defense  mechan- 
ism justifying"  his  acts  to  himself  and  to  others.  At  last  however, 
his  philandering  became  a  public  scandal,  and  it  became  imper- 
ative for  him  to  obtain  the  support  of  public  opinion  among  his 
own  followers.  To  secure  this,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  force 
the  Mormons  as  a  body  to  adopt  his  own  defense  mechanism — 
the  theory  that  polygamy  was  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  God  and 
necessary  to  salvation. 

It  was  revulsion  against  his  doctrine  that  led  to  his  downfall. 
There  was  a  schism  in  the  ranks  and  as  a  result  of  his  stern 
measures  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  he  was  arrested  and  thrown  in 
jail  at  Carthage.  There  a  mob  composed  in  part  of  members  of 
the  militia  charged  with  his  safety  broke  into  the  jail  and  assas- 
sinated him  and  his  brother  Hyrum.  Brigham  Young  succeeded  to 
leadership  of  the  church  and  a  few  months  later  led  the  Mormons 
westward. 

I  have  said  that  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  the  product  of 
an  adolescent  mind,  the  Mormon  religion  the  result  of  the  reaction 
to  that  book  of  an  adolescent  nation.  I  have  said  that  Joe  Smith 
seemed  to  me  to  be  something  of  a  symbol  of  American  thought. 

The  United  States  was  a  young  country — an  adolescent — as 
long  as  we  had  a  frontier.  With  the  passing  of  the  frontier,  we 
arrived  physically  at  the  age  of  maturity,  but  the  day-dreaming 
habits  of  adolescence  persisted.  As  late  as  the  summer  of  1929, 
approximately  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the 
frontier,  we  were  still  a  nation  of  day-dreamers,  unwilling  to  face 
the  realities  of  life ;  unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  freedom  of 
land  and  freedom  of  opportunity  no  longer  existed ;  unwilling  to 
face  the  reality  of  the  menace  of  the  machine  and  of  the  increas- 
ing seriousness  of  unemployment,  unwilling  to  admit  that  there 
was  no  economic  justification  for  the  plethora  of  prosperity  we 
seemed  to  be  enjoying.     Like  Joe  Smith,  we  lived  in  a  world  of 
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make-believe,  rosy  tinted  with  the  dawn  of  what  our  crystal  gazing 
economists  called  "a  new  economic  era" — a  phantasy  world  in 
which  there  was  a  garage  to  every  home,  two  cars  to  every  garage, 
and  the  installment  collector  would  never  catch  up  with  us. 

The  collapse  of  the  stock  market  did  not  jar  us  from  adoles- 
cence to  maturity.  Still  seeking  escape  from  the  unpleasant  real- 
ity we  fled  into  a  wish-fulfillment  world,  where  we  received  only 
the  revelations  we  wanted  to  hear,  where  we  were  assured  that 
nothing  serious  had  happened,  nothing  had  been  destroyed  but 
paper  profits,  business  was  still  fundamentally  sound,  and  pros- 
perity was  just  around  the  corner. 

More  than  a  century  ago  a  boy  looked  into  a  piece  of  crystal 
placed  in  the  crown  of  an  old  felt  hat.  He  put  his  face  down  into 
the  crown,  excluding  the  light,  and  in  the  darkness  the  crystal 
gleamed  like  a  ball  of  fire.  Within  its  depths  pictures  formed, 
flickered,  and  faded  from  view.  From  the  hat  came  pictures  of 
comedy  and  tragedy;  pictures  inspiring  and  degrading;  beautiful 
and  filled  with  horror ;  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  warfare,  ignor- 
ance, superstition,  and  bigotry ;  of  quackery  and  of  abiding  faith ; 
of  deception  and  of  suprem.e  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity. 
Men,  women  and  children  toiled,  fought,  and  died;  great  cities 
were  built  and  destroyed.  New  trails  were  blazed  into  the  wilder- 
ness ;  the  desert  was  made  to  bloom. 

All  because  a  lonely  boy  wandered  into  the  realm  of  dreams 
seeking  treasures  the  world  of  reality  denied  him. — A  boy — An 
old  hat — A  piece  of  rock ! 


THE   STRUGGLE   FOR   THE   CHARTER   OF   THE 
ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 

By  Paul  W.  Gates* 

Probably  no  legislature  in  the  history  of  Illinois  has  had 
more  special  interests  appealing  to  it  for  charters,  rights-of-way, 
and  other  privileges  than  the  Seventeenth  General  Assembly  which 
met  at  Springfield  in  1851.  At  the  first  session  of  this  legislature 
there  were  passed  twenty-one  bills  granting  ferry  monopolies,  four 
bills  incorporating  insurance  companies,  five  bills  incorporating 
coal  companies,  thirteen  plank-road  bills,  and  twenty-eight  mea- 
sures incorporating  railroads  or  amending  charters  of  existing 
railroad  companies.^  The  mere  enumeration  of  the  bills  which 
were  passed  does  not  give  an  adequate  picture  of  the  business  of 
this  legislature  for  there  were  three  major  conflicts  during  the 
session  between  rival  groups  fighting  each  other  for  special 
concessions. 

The  first  of  these  conflicts  was  between  the  representatives 
of  the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Michigan  Southern  railroads, 
both  of  which  were  seeking  the  right  to  construct  lines  from*  the 
Indiana-Illinois  border  to  Chicago.  Bitter  rivals  in  their  fight  to 
be  the  first  to  connect  Chicago  with  the  East,  each  fought  the 
other's  attempt  to  secure  a  charter  from  the  Illinois  legislature, 
hoping  thereby  to  monopolize,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  traffic  which 
entrance  into  Chicago  would  give  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  its 
rival  from  reaching  the  lake  port  at  all.  Prominent  among  the 
promoters  of  the  Michigan  Central  were  John  Murray  Forbes, 
George  Griswold,  and  John  Thayer.  James  F.  Joy,  destined  to 
become  one  of  America's  great  railroad  promoters,  presented 
their  demands  to  the  legislature  and  was  assisted,  according  to 
his  own  account,  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  evidence  seems  to 
be  almost  as  good,  however,  for  thinking  that  Lincoln  was  lobby- 
ing for  the  Michigan   Southern,   though   in  either  case  he  was 


*  Dr.  Paul  W.  Gates,  of  the  history  faculty  of  Bucknell  University,  is  the 
author  of  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  its  Colonization  Work,  which  will 
be  published  in  1934  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 

1  Compiled  from  Private  Laws  of  Illinois,  Seventeenth  General  Assembly, 
First  Session,   1851. 
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appearing  merely  as  associate  counsel.-  The  promoters  of  the 
Alichigan  Southern.  John  Stryker  and  John  B.  Jervis  of  New 
York,  Edwin  C.  Litchfield  of  Detroit,  and  George  Bliss  of 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  likewise  had  powerful  financial  sup- 
port.'* The  fight  between  these  two  groups  for  a  time  produced 
a  stalemate  and  led  both  to  look  around  for  railroad  connections 
in  Illinois  by  means  of  which  they  might  gain  the  much  desired 
entrance  into  Chicago. 

The  promoters  of  the  Michigan  Central  had  already  begun 
to  extend  their  interests  in  Illinois.  They  had  purchased  control 
of  a  small  line,  the  Aurora  Branch  Railroad,  extending  thirteen 
miles  from  a  point  on  the  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  to 
Aurora,  and  they  now  wanted  the  right  to  build  westward  to  con- 
nect with  the  Central  Military  Tract  Railroad,  which  they  were 
also  promoting.*  Not  to  be  outdone  in  the  struggle  for  railroad 
domination  in  northern  Illinois,  Str\ker,  Jervis  and  Litchfield 
were  seeking  the  right  to  construct  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to 
Rock  Island,  which  would  give  them  a  shorter  and  quicker  con- 
nection with  the  Mississippi  River  than  the  other  group  would 
enjoy.  Furthermore,  if  Stryker,  Jervis  and  Litchfield  failed  to 
secure  a  right-of-way  and  charter  for  their  Michigan  Southern 
Railroad,  as  seemed  possible  in  1850,  they  might  be  able  to  use 
the  Rock  Island  as  a  means  of  entrance  into  the  city  of  Chicago.^ 

The  conflict  between  these  two  groups  for  charters  and 
rights-of-way  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were 


2  .Tames  F.  .Toy,  "liailroad  History  of  Michigan,"  Historical  Collections, 
Michigan  Pioneer  and  Historical  Society  (1893),  vol.  xx,  p.  304.  Robert  S. 
Rantoul,  ^^on  of  Robert  Rantoul,  .Tr.,  has  perpetuated  a  curious  story  (Personal 
Recollections,  1910,  pp.  27-28)  of  Lincoln's  opposition  to  the  plan  of  the  eastern 
capitalists,  led  by  t'orbes,  Neal  and  Grlswold,  for  the  construction  of  the  central 
railroad.  He  states  that  Lincoln  was  retained  by  a  group  of  local  magnates  to 
fight  the  Rantoul  proposal,  discussed  below.  The  only  local  group  which  was 
taking  any  interest  In  the  central  railroad,  as  far  as  construction  was  concerned, 
was  the  Ilolbrook  Company.  This  company  was  bitterl.v  denounced  by  the  Illinois 
State  Register,  and  if  Lincoln  had  appeared  in  Its  behalf,  this  paper,  which 
disliked  him  because  he  was  a  Whig,  would  surel.y  have  mentioned  it.  There  is 
not  a  shred  of  evidence  for  the  story  except  that  offered  l)y  Rantoul,  who  had 
the  story  from  his  father.  Nor  is  there  any  better  proof  of  the  story  published 
by  the  Hlinois  Central  Railroad  Company  that  Lincoln  was  associated  with 
Rantoul  in  lobl)ying  for  the  grant  and  charter.  For  these  two  dubious  stories 
see  John  William  Starr,  Lincoln  and  the  Railroads  (New  York,  1927) ,  pp.  40-45. 
Joy's  story  may  have  been  the  origin  of  these  two  accounts.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  Lincoln  had  represented  the  Michigan  Southern,  he  would  have  been  in 
the  opposite  camp  from  liantoul,  thus  bearing  out  in  part  the  latter's  story. 
See  the  letter  of  William  Jervis  In  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1853,  originally 
published  in  the  Chicago  Democratic  Press. 

^Exhibit  of  the  Condition  and  Prospects  of  the  Michigan  Southern  Railroad, 
N.  Y.,   1850.  I  J  .J 

*  W.  H.  Swift  to  Thos.  W.  Ward,  Dec.  9,  1850  ;  Ward  to  Baring  Brothers, 
Nov.  19.  Dec.  28,  1852  ;  John  Murray  Forbes  to  Ward,  Dec.  27,  1852,  Baring 
MSS.,   Canadian   archives. 

°  Report,  Board  of  Directors  of  Michigan  Southern  &  Northern  Indiana  Rail- 
road, N.  Y.,  1853,  p.  22. 
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seeking  charters  for  railroads  which  would  more  or  less  parallel 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  and  would  thereby  be  in  direct 
competition  with  it  for  traffic  over  which  it  had  enjoyed  a  monop- 
oly for  only  two  years.  The  canal  company  sent  an  agent  to 
Springfield  to  oppose  both  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Aurora  Branch,  or  at  least  to  secure  some  guar- 
antee that  the  canal  would  not  suffer  from  loss  of  traffic  result- 
ing from  the  construction  of  these  two  lines."  As  the  canal  com- 
pany was  strongly  entrenched  in  Illinois,  its  representative  was 
sure  of  considerable  support  against  the  railroad  companies. 

The  most  important  problem  to  be  decided  during  the  1851 
session  of  the  legislature  was  the  disposition  of  the  2,500,000  acre 
land  grant  for  the  central  railroad  which  Illinois  had  just  re- 
ceived from  the  federal  government.  There  were  three  influential 
groups  of  capitalists,  representing  some  of  the  wealthiest  merch- 
ants, bankers,  and  railroad  men  in  the  country,  striving  to  secure 
this  land  grant  and  railroad  charter  which,  together,  would  be 
worth  millions.  A  minor  problem  which  had  to  be  decided  was 
the  route  which  the  central  railroad  should  follow.  As  the  Act 
of  Congress  granting  land  to  the  state"  had  only  stipulated  the 
termini  and  Galena,  so  far  as  Illinois  was  concerned,  the  selection 
of  the  route  was  left  to  the  legislature.  This  brought  to  Spring- 
field a  motley  crowd  of  representatives  from  many  towns  in  the 
central  part  of  the  state  who  hoped  to  secure  either  the  main  line 
or  the  Chicago  branch  for  their  communities.  With  all  these 
special  groups  and  their  lobbyists  seeking  concessions  the  situation 
was  comparable  to  the  mad  scramble  for  internal  improvements 
in  1837  and  provided  an  unrivaled  opportunity  for  log-rolling 
among  the  different  interests. 

The  history  of  the  central  railroad  project  dates  from  1835 
and  1836,  when  Darius  Holbrook  had  seized  upon  the  idea  of 
constructing  a  railroad  through  the  center  of  the  state  to  connect 
Galena,  the  lead  mining  metropolis  of  northwestern  Illinois,  with 
Cairo  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  Holbrook 
had  laid  out  the  town  at  Cairo  and  promoted  the  central  railroad 
to  aid  his  town  site  scheme.  Through  various  vicissitudes  he 
constantly    strove    to    secure    the    construction    of    the    railroad. 


«  Ward   to  Bariiisi  Brothers.   Dec.    11,   1850  :   copy,   letter   of   W.    H.    Swift   to 
Ward.  Feb.  3,  1851,  Baring  MSS. 

'  9   United  States  Statutvu-at-Large,  466-467. 
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Three  successive  charters  were  granted  to  Holbrook ;  the  last,  in 
1849,  authorized  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company  to  receive 
any  lands  granted  by  Congress  to  the  state  for  aid  in  constructing 
the  central  railroad.**  Pressure  of  public  opinion  forced  Holbrook, 
in  December  24,  1849,  to  surrender  this  charter  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  old  route  should  be  retained  for  the  road.^  Con- 
sequently when,  in  1850,  Congress  actually  granted  Illinois 
2,500,000  acres  of  land  for  the  central  railroad,  the  state  was  ap- 
parently free  to  dispose  of  the  grant  and  charter  as  it  pleased. 

After  the  costly  experience  of  the  state's  program  of  internal 
improvements  in  1837  and  1838,  there  was  little  demand  for  state 
construction  of  the  central  railroad.  James  Holford,  the  largest 
creditor  of  the  state,  did  urge  upon  Governor  French  the  propriety 
of  the  state's  undertaking  the  project  as  part  of  a  program  to 
rehabilitate  its  credit. ^"^  His  plan  called  for  a  re-assessment  of  all 
the  property  which,  he  estimated,  would  increase  the  tax  lists  by 
500%  ;  next  he  would  have  a  slightly  higher  tax  rate.  These 
measures,  together  with  the  revenue  from  the  sale  of  the  federal 
grant,  would,  he  thought,  yield  sufficient  funds  not  only  to  con- 
struct the  road  but  also  to  resume  full  interest  payments  upon  the 
outstanding  state  securities.  Such  a  proposition  received  no  sup- 
port in  Illinois  where  eager  bidding  for  the  right  to  build  the 
road  was  already  underway  between  two  groups.  As  Governor 
French  pointed  out,  "The  constitution  having  wisely  debarred  the 
state  from  again  involving  its  credit  in  wild  and  visionary  schemes 
of  internal  improvements,  their  chance  of  success  rests  upon  in- 
dividual skill,  capital,  and  enterprise. "^^  The  legislature  was 
therefore  left  to  decide  between  three  plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  central  railroad. 

The  first  proposition  which  came  to  the  fore  was  that  Darius 
Holbrook  and  his  associates  in  the  Great  Western  Railway  Com- 
pany should  be  given  the  land  grant  and  the  right  to  construct 
the  road.  Holbrook  seems  to  have  considered  the  release  which 
he  gave  the  state  from  its  previous  charter  as  only  tentative,  and, 
after  the  land  grant  was  passed,  he  renewed  work  on  the  railroad, 


8  Private  Laivs  of  Illinois,  1849,  pp.  89-90,  Act  of  Feb.  10,  1849. 

''Laws  of  Illinois,  1849-1851,  p.  192.  The  release  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
legislature  until  after  the  charter  had  been  granted  to  the  Illinois  Central  Rail- 
road  Company.  ,     ^        h« 

1"  Copy,  letter  of  James  Holford  to  Governor  Augustus  C.  French,  Dec.  10, 
1S50,  Baring  MSS. 

"Annual  Message  of  Gov.  French  to  the  Illinois  legslature,  Jan.  6,  1851, 
Illinois  Reports,  1851,  p.  18. 
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thinking  that  by  so  doing  he  might  commit  the  state  to  his  pro- 
gram.^^  He  was  determined  and  aggressive  and  had  powerful 
support  in  southern  IlHnois  among  the  poHticians  and  in  the  press. 
But  the  Cairo  promoters  had  not  played  their  cards  well.  They 
had  incurred  the  dislike  and  distrust  of  other  sections  of  the  state 
by  subordinating  the  railroad  project  to  their  Cairo  interests. 
Their  opponents,  although  divided  in  their  advocacy  of  different 
plans  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  were  united  in  combating 
any  move  to  give  the  lands  to  Holbrook  and  his  associates. 

The  second  or  "bondholders'  plan"  for  the  construction  of 
the  central  railroad  was  drawn  up  by  Julius  Wadsworth,  the  finan- 
cial agent  of  Illinois.  This  plan  was  prepared  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  holders  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Bonds  and 
to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  state.  Wadsworth  proposed  that 
the  bondholders  put  up  additional  money  to  construct  the  road 
as  they  had  earlier  done  to  complete  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal,  and  that  the  road  be  turned  over  to  them  until  the  state 
and  railroad  obligations  had  been  paid,  when  it  should  revert  to 
the  state."  Wadsworth  was  aware  that  other  groups  were  ma- 
noeuvring to  secure  the  grant  and  consequently  he  had  to  proceed 
with  haste.  As  the  bondholders  were  scattered  throughout  the 
eastern  states  and  Europe,  it  was  difficult  to  present  the  matter  to 
them  all  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 

Wadsworth  received  indifferent  support  from  various  holders 
of  Illinois  securities.  The  Baring  Brothers,  representing  the  larg- 
est group  of  foreign  bondholders,  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  win  support  for  the  plan  within  the  limited  time  remaining  be- 
fore the  legislature  convened."  James  Holford  bitterly  opposed 
it  and  attacked  it  with  much  vehemence.^^  In  general  the  plan  did 
not  arouse  enthusiasm  among  the  security  holders.  Nevertheless, 
believing  that  he  had  the  support  of  Governor  French  and  Senator 
Douglas,  Wadsworth  submitted  his  plan  to  the  state  legislature. 

The  third  group  seeking  the  right  to  construct  the  central 
railroad,  some  of  the  members  of  which  were  likewise  bondhold- 
ers of  Illinois,  had  first  become  interested  in  the  project  through 

^'Illinois  State  Register,  Jan.  2,  1851,  quoting  Chicago  Argus. 

"  Wadsworth  and  Sheldon  to  Gov.  French,  Oct.  8.  11,  1850,  Greene  and 
Thompson.  Governor's  Letter-Books,  1840-185.3,  Collections,  Illinois  State  His- 
torical Library,  vol.  vii.  pp.  .353-.355. 

1*  Baring  Bros,  to  .Tames  G.  King  &  Sons,   Nov.   15,   1850,  Baring  MSS. 

•=  James  Holford  to  French,  Dec.  10,  1850,  Baring  MSS ;  Wadsworth  to 
French,  Jan.  9,  1851,  Oovernor's  Letter-Books,  p.  369. 
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their  work  in  promoting  the  Michigan  Central.  David  Neal, 
George  Griswold,  John  Murray  Forbes,  and  John  Thayer/*'  all 
heavy  investors  in  the  latter  road,  together  with  Jonathan  Sturges, 
Robert  Schuyler  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  eastern  cap- 
italists determined  to  secure  the  right  to  construct  the  road.  Neal 
was  connected  with  the  Reading  and  Eastern  railroads,  Griswold 
was  director  of  the  Great  Western,  now  the  Wabash,  Jonathan 
Sturges  had  been  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  New  York 
and  New  Haven  Railroad^^  and  Robert  Schuyler,  probably  the 
most  prominent  railroad  man  of  his  day,  was  president  of  five 
railroads,  among  which  were  the  New  York  and  New  Haven 
and  the  Harlem  companies. ^"^  Some  of  the  other  men  who  were 
drawn  into  the  group  were  Morris  Ketchum,  member  of  the  loco- 
motive manufacturing  firm  of  Rogers,  Ketchum  and  Grosvenor 
and  director  of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven^^ ;  Franklin 
Haven-",  president  of  the  largest  bank  in  New  England  and  for 
many  years  a  director  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  and  J.  W.  Alsop 
and  G.  W.  Ludlow,  organizers  of  the  Panama  Railroad  and  of 
the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company.^^  This  imposing  array  of 
business,  banking  and  railroad  talent  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  rustic  legislators  meeting  in  Springfield. 

Shortly  after  Congress  passed  the  land  grant  act,  this  group 
began  laying  plans  to  secure  the  land  grant  and  charter  from 
Illinois.  Its  members  did  not  take  any  half-way  measures  but 
drew  up  their  plans  with  much  care.  They  induced  a  number 
of  prominent  people  to  lobby  for  them  in  Washington  and 
Springfield,  and  provided  them  with  adequate  resources  to  carry 
out  their  work.  George  W.  Billings,  former  agent  of  the  Cairo 
City  and  Canal  Company,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  campaign 
with  authority  to  spend  money  without  vouchers  and  to  employ 


16  There  is  considerable  information  on  the  railroad  activities  of  Neal.  Gris- 
wold, Forbes,  and  Thayer  in  the  Barinj?  MSS. 

■'Mrs.  .lonathan  Sturges,  Rcminiscrnccs  of  a  Lonri  Life  (New  York,  1894), 
pfLSsim  :  (!onii)Umrntnry  Dinner  to  Jonathan,  Sturges   (1867),  p.  11. 

^^New  York  Times,  .Tul.v  3,  1854. 

"William  K.  Ackornian.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  lUinois  Central  Railroad 
(Chicago.  1890),  p.  73.  Though  one  of  the  most  influential  promoters  of  this 
group.  Ketchum  was  not  one  of  the  incorporators. 

^Boston  Transcript,  May  9,  1851.  For  .«ketch  of  Haven  see  New  England 
Historical  and  Ocnealogical  Register,  vol.  48,  pp.  474-475. 

-^  other  prominent  men  who  were  among  the  incorporators  of  the  Illinois 
Central  were  Gouverneur  Morris,  Robert  Rantoul,  .Tr.,  .lohn  F.  A.  Sandford, 
Henry  Grinnell  and  Lerov  Wiley.  None  of  these  were  at  all  important  in  the 
history  of  the  railroad.  But  cf.  William  E.  Dodd,  "The  Fight  for  the  Northwest, 
1860,"  American  Historical  Review,  vol.  xvi,  pp.  774-7S8. 
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any  one  else  whose  assistance  he  desired.-"  Billings  perceived 
that  the  support  of  some  of  the  Illinois  politicians  would  be  neces- 
sary if  his  group  were  to  be  successful  at  Springfield.  Accord- 
ingly he  approached  Mason  Brayman,  John  Wentworth,  and 
William  H.  Bissell  and  won  their  support  by  promises  of  generous 
rewards  if  they  were  successful  in  securing  the  charter  for  the 
group  which  he  represented.  Brayman  was  a  well  known  lawyer 
who  had  won  renown  as  special  commissioner  to  settle  the  Mor- 
mon difficulties.-'^  He  was  chosen  to  attend  to  the  legal  details 
in  Chicago  and  Springfield  and  to  assist  in  drawing  up  and  secur- 
ing the  charter.  "Long  John"  Wentworth,  representative  m 
Congress  of  the  Chicago  district,  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
Democrats  in  the  State.  As  owner  of  and  contributor  to  the 
Chicago  Democrat  he  had  a  wide  influence  on  public  opinion  in 
northern  Illinois.  Bissell,  at  this  time  a  member  of  Congress, 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  politician  in  the  state  and  his  task 
was  to  win  the  support  of  other  Illinois  politicians  for  the  plan. 
Bissell  felt  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  group 
was  the  Wadsworth  plan.  He  wrote  to  his  Whig  opponent, 
Joseph  Gillespie,  "Be  prepared  for  God's  sake,  to  stamp  the  im- 
pudent proposition  in  the  dust !  Better  a  thousand  times,  let  the 
effete  Cairo  Company  do  anything  or  nothing."^*  In  his  corres- 
pondence, while  omitting  to  mention  his  own  connection  with  the 
Neal-Griswold  group,  Bissell  raised  every  possible  objection  to 
the  Wadsworth  proposal,  many  of  which  were  valid  criticisms. 
This  plan-^  provided  for  a  cumbersome  organization  with  two 
boards,  one  of  which  was  to  have  charge  of  the  lands  and  the 
other  of  construction,  which  meant,  according  to  Bissell,  an  "army 
of  agents  and  officeholders  costing  $30,000  a  year;"  it  required 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  state ;  it  did  not  ensure  ade- 
quate capital ;  no  actual  construction  was  to  be  done  on  the  road 
for  sixteen  months  but  the  preliminary  expenses,  which  would 
be  heavy,  were  to  be  boi"ne  by  the  state;  the  bonds  of  the  project 


--  Schuyler.  Griswold  and  Ketchuin  to  Billings,  Jan.  5,  1S51,  Magazine 
Office.  Central  Station.  Chicago. 

-^  The  Brayman  MSS.  in  the  Chicago  Historical  Society  Lihrary  contain  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  Bravman's  early  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central. 

=1  Bissell  to  Gillespie,  Dec.  22,  1850,  Gillespie  MSS.,  Chicago  Historical 
Society  Library. 

^  Copies  of  the  proposed  Wadsworth  charter  are  in  the  Baring  MSS.  and 
in  the  Ackerman  MSS..  Chicago  Historical  Society.  The  plan  was  published 
in  full  in  the  Chicnrio  Democrat,  Jan.  11.  1851  ;  was  partly  given  in  the  annual 
message  of  Gov.  French,  Jan.  6,  1851  {Illinois  Reports,  1851,  p.  19),  and  was 
summarized  in  letter  of  Wadsworth  to  French,  Dec.  20,  1850,  Governoi-'s  Letter 
Books,  p.   366. 
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were  to  be  made  the  basis  for  banking  privileges ;  and  finally  the 
lands  were  to  be  withheld  from  sale  for  years,  whereas  the  people 
of  Illinois  wanted  the  railroad  constructed  at  once  and  the  lands 
offered  for  sale  as  rapidly  as  possible.^*' 

During  the  course  of  the  controversy  support  came  to  Wads- 
worth  in  the  person  of  John  S.  Wright,  editor  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer,  the  leading  agricultural  paper  in  the  Northwest.  After 
the  passing  of  the  land  grant,  to  which  he  had  contributed  much, 
Wright  had  published  in  the  Chicago  Journal  an  extended  article 
on  the  advisability  of  the  state's  creditors  using  the  land  grant 
to  construct  the  road  themselves.  Like  Wadsworth,  he  believed 
that  such  a  plan  would  enable  the  state  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
to  remove  the  stain  of  repudiation  which  still  clung  to  it.  This 
article,  with  an  additional  letter,  was  widely  distributed  in  pamph- 
let form  throughout  the  state. ^^  Wright  observed :  "But  from 
what  I  can  learn,  so  many  conflicting  plans  will  be  proposed,  and 
such  extraordinary  and  powerful  efforts  made  to  get  the  grants 
of  land  and  the  railroad  into  the  hands  of  scheming  speculators, 
there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  that 
looks  well  to  the  public  good,  and  to  that  of  our  creditors,  will 
be  successful."  He  likewise  used  the  columns  of  the  Prairie 
Farmer  to  win  support  for  the  bondholders'  plan.  Knowing  Illi- 
nois legislatures,  Wright  had  little  confidence  in  the  present  one 
and  warned  the  people  to  be  on  the  lookout  that  in  the  disposal 
of  the  lands  "no  scheme  of  villainy  and  corruption"  be  per- 
mitted.^^ 

Wright's  support  of  the  Wadsworth  plan  only  served  to 
arouse  still  further  the  rival  group  which  now,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  Wentworth,  began  a  press  campaign  full  of  bitter 
denunciation  against  Wadsworth,  Wright,  Holbrook  and  the  cred- 
itors of  the  state.  This  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  it  has  always 
been  easy  in  the  rural  West  to  raise  the  anti-monopoly  cry 
against  eastern  and  foreign  security  owners.  The  material,  first 
published  in  the  Chicago  Democrat,  was  widely  copied  by  the 
newspapers  of  other  sections  of  the  state.     Wentworth,  with  the 


28  Bissell  to  Gillespie,  Dec.  22,  1850,  Gillespie  MSS. 

2"  John  S.  Wright,  Grants  of  land  to  Illinois,  Plans  for  usinp  the  lands 
donated  hy  Congress  to  Illinois  under  the  "Chicago  d;  Mobile  Railroad  Bill,"  and 
the  "Suiamo  Land  Bill";  and  wliile  in  the  most  effectual  manner  securing  tho 
speedy  construction  of  Railroads,  at  the  same  time  providing  amply  to  pay  the 
PuMic  Debt,  and  the  Debt  to  the  School  Fund   (CTiicago,  1850). 

28  Prairie  Farmer,  Nov.,  1850,  vol.  ix,  p.  363. 
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support  of  Douglas,  Shields,  Bissell  and  other  politicians  soon 
succeeded  in  killing  Wadsworth's  proposal.  The  latter,  finding  it 
impossible  to  interest  the  chief  bondholders  in  the  East  and  in 
Great  Britain,  and  embittered  by  the  opposition  of  James  Hol- 
ford  and  by  the  unfavorable  reception  which  his  measure  had 
received,  retired  precipitately  from  the  field  early  in  January, 
1851.-"  Henceforth,  the  struggle  for  the  charter  was  between 
the  Cairo  and  the  Neal-Griswold  groups. 

In  December,  1850,  when  Brayman  was  lobbying  in  Spring- 
field, Billings  wrote  to  him  asking  if  he  thought  it  would  be  wise 
to  bring  to  Illinois  the  Honorable  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, to  present  to  the  legislature  the  petition  of  the  Neal- 
Griswold  group  for  the  land  grant  and  charter.  Most  of  the  pro- 
moters, including  Haven,  Griswold,  Ketchum,  and  Sturges,  were 
Whigs.  Billings  evidently  felt  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
a  charter  from  the  partisan  Democratic-controlled  legislature  of 
Illinois  unless  the  Whig  element  remained  in  the  background. 
This  accounts  for  the  retaining  of  such  notable  Democrats  as 
Bissell,  Brayman  and  Wentworth  as  lobbyists  and  also  for  the 
selection  of  Rantoul  to  present  the  matter  to  the  legislature.''" 
Rantoul  was  a  prominent  Massachusetts  Democrat  whose  views 
on  the  tariff  and  on  slavery  had  won  for  him  a  considerable  repu- 
tation. In  addition  he  had  some  experience  in  railroad  matters. ^^ 
Recognizing  that  he  could  not  handle  the  situation  in  Springfield 
alone  Brayman  was  glad  to  have  Rantoul's  assistance.  The  latter 
was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Democratic  press  of  Illinois 
and  highly  acclaimed.  The  Illinois  State  Register  and  the  Chi- 
cago Democrat  led  the  applause  and  did  much  to  smooth  the  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  charter. 

It  was  next  felt  that  additional  support  was  necessary  from 
the  Whig  press  of  the  state  and  Rantoul  made  an  arrangement 
with  Simeon  Francis,  editor  of  the  Illinois  Journal,  by  which 
that  paper  was  to  be  "particularly  devoted"  to  the  interests  of  the 
Neal-Griswold  group.  In  return  for  his  support  Francis  was  to 
be  granted  a  "loan"  of  $2,000. '^-     This  agreement  was  not  only 


^'  Wadsworth  to  French,  Feb.  11,  1851,  Governors'  Letter  Books,  pp. 
376-377. 

^  John  Wentworth,  Congressional  Reminiscences ,  Adams,  Benton,  Clay,  Cal- 
houn, Webster  (Fergus  Historical  Series,  No.  24),  p.  41. 

3'  Merle  E.  Curti,  "Rotiert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  The  Reformer  in  Politics,"  New 
England   Quarterly,  vol.  v   (1932),   pp.  274-275. 

^=  Francis  to  Bravman  (copv),  May  10,  1851;  Brayman  to  Schuyler  (copy), 
June  10,   1851,   Brayman  MSS.  " 
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successful  in  winning  the  support  of  the  Illinois  Journal,  but, 
because  its  editorials  were  widely  copied  in  the  state,  it  gave  a 
great  deal  of  additional  publicity  to  the  Billings-Rantoul  pro- 
position. 

The  representatives  of  the  eastern  capitalists  had  no  lack  of 
funds  to  use  to  secure  their  ends,^^  but  they  were  careful  in  em- 
ploying them.  Money  was  not  as  essential  as  was  astute  general- 
ship and  clever  manipulation.  At  this  session  of  the  legislature, 
there  were  so  many  special  interests  working  for  concessions, 
charters,  and  laws  that  the  proper  amount  of  log-rolling  and  wire- 
pulling would  be  more  effective  than  mere  money.  It  was  here 
that  Bissell  and  Brayman  excelled  for  well  did  they  know  how  to 
handle  such  a  situation.  Bissell  had  a  special  advantage  because 
he  was  given  the  freedom  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.^* 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  session  it  appeared  that  there 
were  two  major  groups  lined  up  against  each  other  in  a  struggle 
for  railroad  concessions.  The  Forbes-Neal-Griswold  group  were 
seeking  a  charter  for  the  Michigan  Central,  the  right  to  connect 
the  Aurora  Branch  with  the  Central  Military  Tract  Railroad,  and 
the  land  grant  and  a  charter  for  the  Illinois  Central.  By  com- 
bining the  local  groups  interested  in  each  of  these  projects,  and 
by  promises  of  support  for  other  bills  and  of  positions  to  influen- 
tial members  of  the  legislature,  a  supporting  block  was  built  up 
for  the  Forbes-Neal-Griswold  plan. 

Opposing  them  were  Stryker,  Jervis  and  Litchfield  who  were 
seeking  a  charter  and  right-of-way  to  Chicago  for  the  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad  and  also  a  charter  and  right-of-way  for  a 
railroad  to  connect  Rock  Island  with  Chicago.  They  likewise 
had  powerful  support  in  the  legislature  as  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination of  local  capitalists  and  farmers  who  would  benefit  from 
the  construction  of  the  two  lines.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this 
group  had  any  intention  of  including  the  central  railroad  in  their 
system  but  it  was  natural  that  its  members  should  oppose  award- 
ing the  land  grant  and  charter  of  the  central  railroad  to  the 
Forbes-Neal-Griswold  group  because  of  their  conflict  with  the 
latter  group  over  other  railroad  concessions.  The  opposition  of 
these  men  delayed  the  success  of  the  Neal-Griswold  group  but 


'^^  Schuvler.    Griswold    and    Ketchum    to    Billings,    Jan.    8,    1S51,    Magazine 
Office,   Central   Station. 

'•^*  Journal  of  the  House,  1851,  p.  26;  Journal  of  the  Senate,  1851,  p.  7. 
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was  offset  by  the  supporting  block  which  Bissell,  Brayman,  Went- 
worth  and  Rantoul  had  organized. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Neal-Griswold 
group  in  their  fight  for  the  charter  was  the  opposition  of  Darius 
Holbrook  and  all  those  persons  interested  in  the  Cairo  City  Prop- 
erty and  the  Great  Western  Railway  Company.  There  was  no 
overlooking  the  fact  that  Holbrook  had  first  popularized  the  idea 
of  the  central  railroad  and  that  he  and  his  short-lived  companies 
had  spent  considerable  money  on  the  project. 

Before  the  session  had  proceeded  far,  both  Holbrook  and  the 
Neal-Griswold  group  saw  the  necessity  for  compromise.  Hol- 
brook feared  that  if  he  remained  adamant  in  his  demands  his 
competitors  might  obtain  sufiicient  additional  support  to  secure 
the  charter  by  an  agreement  to  make  Metropolis — a  rival  of  Cairo 
— the  southern  terminus.  Thus  he  would  lose  not  only  the  right 
to  construct  the  railroad  but  also  the  benefit  which  would  come 
to  his  land  investments  in  Cairo  if  that  city  were  not  retained 
as  the  southern  point.  Billings,  on  the  other  hand,  recognizing 
the  strategic  position  which  Holbrook  held,  came  to  favor  a  com- 
promise with  the  latter  and  with  the  trustees  of  the  Cairo  City 
Property.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached  according  to  which 
1,000  shares  of  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  stock  were  to 
be  reserved  for  Holbrook  with  the  understanding  that  no  pay- 
ments were  to  be  required  on  them.^^  In  addition,  the  new  com- 
pany agreed  with  the  Cairo  City  Property  to  make  extensive  im- 
provements in  Cairo,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  levee 
to  keep  out  the  flood  waters  of  the  Mississippi.^^ 

With  the  bondholders'  plan  submerged  by  the  clamor  against 
it,  and  with  Holbrook  and  the  Cairo  interests  induced  to  give  up 
their  opposition,  there  was  little  further  trouble  in  the  way  of  the 
Neal-Griswold  group,  except  for  the  question  of  the  route. 

The  controversy  over  the  route  enabled  Rantoul,  Billings, 
and  Bissell  to  win  further  support  among  members  of  the  legis- 
lature who  favored  the  retention  of  the  old  route  of  1836  and 
1837.  Sidney  Breese,  Asahel  Gridley,  Norman  B.  Judd,  and  oth- 
ers who  were  especially  interested  in  retaining  this  route,  either 


^5  Robert  Schiij-ler  to  Dana,  Nov.  8,  1852,  "Treasurer's  Letters,"  no.  1,  box 
48,  63rd  st.  archives,  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

^'^  These  were  later  embodied  in  an  agreement  of  June  11,  1851,  and  in 
subsequent  agreements  and  contracts  of  1853-1855.  The  Past,  Present,  and 
Future  of  Cairo  in  North  America,  pp.  85-89. 
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because  of  their  own  land  investments,  or  because  their  constitu- 
ents were  deeply  concerned  in  it,  got  behind  the  measure  and, 
after  the  Cairo  group  had  been  bought  off  and  the  Wadsworth 
plan  submerged,  were  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  charter 
granting  to  the  Neal-Griswold  group  the  land  grant  and  a  charter 
which,  in  general  terms,  prescribed  for  the  central  railroad  the 
old  route  wtih  the  addition  of  a  branch  to  Chicago. ^^ 

The  state  of  Illinois,  which  thus  turned  over  to  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  Company  a  charter  and  land  grant  considered 
to  be  worth  live  or  six  million  dollars, ^^  was  certain  to  benefit  from 
its  generosity.  At  this  time  the  credit  of  the  state  was  so  low 
that  it  could  not  have  secured  sufficient  capital  to  construct  the 
road  itself,  especially  as  the  new  line  was  to  run  through  unde- 
veloped territor}^  where  there  was  no  likelihood  of  immediate 
profits  from  traffic.  The  building  of  the  road  would  open  this 
territory  to  settlement  and  would  thereby  increase  the  amount 
of  taxable  property.  The  increased  revenue  from  taxes,  together 
with  the  anticipated  income  from  that  clause  of  the  charter  which 
required  that  seven  per  cent  of  the  gross  revenue  from  the  rail- 
road should  be  paid  to  the  state  would,  it  was  thought,  make  it 
possible  for  the  state  to  repay  its  obligations  and  to  re-establish 
its  credit  on  a  stable  basis. 

Furthermore,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  state 
secured  the  best  possible  bargain  at  the  time.  Certainly  Holbrook 
and  his  supporters  could  not  compare  in  financial  soundness  and 
backing  with  the  successful  competitors,  and  the  Wadsworth  pro- 
posal, as  Bissell  so  aptly  pointed  out,  was  too  cumbersome  and 
unwieldy  to  meet  the  hopes  of  quick  construction.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  the  longest  railroad  then  projected  in  America 
was  constructed  argues  well  for  the  sagacity  and  judgment  of 
the  legislature. 


^''Incorporation  Laws  of  Illinois,   1850-1851,   pp.   61-74. 

38  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  to  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  Feb.  22,  1851,  copy  sent  by 
President  F'ish  to  Bruen  in  1902,  in  box  :  "W.  R.  Head,  1,"  16tli  Street  archives, 
niinois  Central  Railroad. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  GENERAL  ORDERS 
NUMBER  29 

By  Donald  Bridgman  Sanger* 

While  browsing  through  some  old  records  in  the  War  De- 
partment, I  came  across  a  curious  order.^     Viz : 

General  Orders  1  WAR  DEPARTMENT, 

>  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

No.  29  J  Washington,  June  4,  1861. 

1  The  following  order  has  been  received  from  the 

2  War  Department,  and  is  published  for  the  information 

3  of  the  Army  :— 

War  Department,  June  4,  1861. 

4  The  death  of  a  great  statesman,  in  this  hour  of 

5  peril,  cannot  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  a 

6  national  calamity.     Stephen  A.  Douglas  expired  in  the 

7  commercial  capital  of  Illinois  yesterday  morning  at 

8  9  o'clock.     A  representative  of  the  overpowering 

9  sentiment  enlisted  in  the  cause  in  which  we  are 

10  engaged.    A  man  who  nobly  discarded  party  for  his 

11  country.     A  Senator  who  forgot  all  prejudices  in  an 

12  earnest  desire  to  serve  the  republic  .  A  Statesman 

13  who  lately  received  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 

14  Union  a  vote  second  only  to  that  by  which  the  Presi- 

15  dent  was  elected,  and  who  had  every  reason  to  look 

16  forward  to  a  long  career  of  usefulness  and  honor. 

17  A  patriot,  who  defended  with  equal  zeal  and 

18  ability  the  constitution  as  it  came  to  us  from  our 

19  fathers,  and  whose  last  mission  upon  earth  was  that 

20  of  rallying  the  people  of  his  own  State  of  Illinois, 

21  as  one  man,  around  the  glorious  flag  of  our  Union. 

22  has  been  called  from  the  scene  of  life  and  the  field 

23  of  his  labor. 

24  This  Department  recognizing  in  the  loss  one 

25  common  to  the  whole  country,  and  profoundly  sensible 

26  of  the  grief  it  will  excite  among  millions  of  men, 

27  hereby  advises  the  Colonels  of  the  different  regi- 

28  ments  to  have  this  order  read  to-morrow  to  their 


*  Major,   Signal  Corps,   U.  S.  Army. 

'  Copied  from  an  original  printed  copy  in  the  possession  of  the  writer.  The 
numbers  at  the  left  are  inserted  for  convenience  of  reference.  They  do  not 
appear   in   the   original. 
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29  respective  commands,  and  sttggests  that  the  colors  of 

30  the  repubHc  be  craped  in  mourning  in  honor  of  the 

31  illustrious  dead. 


By  order ; 


SIMON  CAMERON, 
Secretary  of  War. 


L.  THOMAS, 
OFFICIAL:  Adjutant  General, 

[name  illegible] 
Assistant  Adjutant  General. 


At  first  reading,  one  would  assume  that  the  basic  part  of  this 
General  Order  was  written  by  Secretary  Cameron,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  had  been  forwarded  by  him  to  the  Ad- 
jutant General  for  publication  to  the  troops.  There  is  nothing 
obviously  startling  to  a  person  not  versed  in  military  custom  and 
technical  military  language.  This  fact,  perhaps,  serves  to  explain 
why  historians  have  passed  this  document  by  or  at  least  have  not 
given  it  a  more  careful  scrutiny. 

But  there  are  several  rather  curious  features  to  be  noted  in 
this  document  which  rouse  the  interest  and  make  it  a  fit  subject 
for  serious  criticism  and  careful  consideration  by  Lincoln 
scholars. 

The  first  fact  of  interest  is  that  there  remains  no  evidence 
to  show  by  whom  this  order  was  written,  by  whom  authorized, 
or  even  by  whom  it  was  suggested.-  While  by  no  means  un- 
usual to  have  evidence  as  to  authorship  of  General  Orders  absent, 
it  is  unusual  that  an  order  such  as  this  has  no  papers  or  mem- 
oranda in  the  files  which  could  throw  light  on  the  person  who 
may  have  written  it  or  who  prepared  the  first  draft. 


2  Note  the  following  letter  : 

WAR     DEPARTMENT. 
The  Adjutant  General's  Office, 
A.  G.  201.  WASHINGTON, 

Douglas,   Stephen  A.    (ORD.)  August  21,  1931. 

Major  D.  B.   Sanger, 
Signal  Corps. 

Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
Dear  Sir  :     I  have  your  letter  of  August  12,   19.31,  in  which  you  requested 
information   relative  to  supporting  papers  on   which  was  based   General  Orders, 
No.  29,  War  Department,  1S61,  relative  to  the  death  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

I  am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  the  order  in  question.  A  search  of  all 
records  likely  to  afford  any  information  relative  to  supporting  papers  on  which 
this  general  order  was  based  has  resulted  in  failure  to  find  any  information 
relative  thereto.  Very  truly  yours, 

1  Inclosure.  (sgd)  C.  H.   BRIDGES, 

Major   General, 
The  Adjutant  General. 
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A  second,  and  much  more  curious  fact,  is  that  General  Or- 
ders Number  29  violates  all  custom  and  tradition  of  the  Army 
in  the  matter  of  official  mourning.  To  go  further :  its  very  lan- 
guage is  non-military  and  really  fails  to  give  this  order  any  status 
as  such.  There  is  no  authority  in  either  the  custom  or  tradition 
of  the  military  service  to  call  for  an  act  of  official  mourning  for 
a  member  of  Congress.  The  traditional  right  of  having  the  colors 
draped  was  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  executive  branch  of 
our  government ;  for  high  officers  of  the  Army  itself ;  for  former 
Presidents,  etc.  The  legislative  branch  of  the  government  was 
not  entitled  to  the  honor  either  by  sanction  of  law  or  by  custom 
of  the  service.^ 

Considering  first  the  language  used :  General  Orders  of  the 
War  Department  are  mandatory  commands  laid  on  the  entire 
military  establishment  to  carry  into  execution  some  specific  thing 
or  purpose.  The  customary  language  in  such  orders  is  compel- 
Hng ;  and  usually  is  as  follows :  "the  following  is  published  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of..."  (italics  mine).  Referring 
to  line  2  of  the  General  Orders  as  cited,  we  find  that  it  was  pub- 
lished for  the  "information"  of  the  army.  There  is  no  com- 
pelling word  included ;  it  is  not  for  the  guidance  of  the  Army. 
Again,  in  lines  27,  28  and  29,  we  find  that  singular  failure  to 
include  a  word  which  will  operate  to  have  the  order  carried  out. 
In  line  27  the  word  used  is  "advises"  rather  than  the  customary 
word,  "directs;"  and  in  line  28  we  find  that  the  order  is  to  be 
read  "to-morrow" — that  is,  June  5th — which  presupposes  that 
the  order  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  several  Colonels  by  that  time. 
In  line  29  the  colors  are  to  be  "craped" — suggested,  and  not  di- 
rected, it  should  be  noted — while  the  traditional  military  word 
would  have  been  "draped."  All  through  the  order  we  may  note 
a  fatal  lack  of  compelling  the  very  action  desired.  This  is 
significant. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  carping  about  trivial  errors 
in  technical  military  language.  The  fact  that  such  errors  do  ap- 
pear in  this  order  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  document 
was  not  prepared  by  a  military  man  or  by  one  normally  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  military  orders  or  regulations.     It  contains 


^'Reference  is  here  made  to  the  several  General  Orders  as  published  under 
prior  administrations  for  a  like  purpose  ;  to  the  regulations  governing  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  ;  to  the  traditions  of  the  British  and  American  services  as 
noted  in  official  records. 
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the  earmarks  of  an  amateur's  effort.  Passing  for  the  moment  the 
subject  matter,  the  nature  of  the  language  used  in  Hne  2  indicates 
that  the  clerk  or  official  in  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  who  re- 
ceived the  order  for  pubHcation  recognized  at  once  that  it  was 
not  a  proper  order,  and  to  avoid  unpleasantness,  published  the 
document  without  the  traditional  words :  "and  guidance ;"  thus 
leaving  it  to  the  Colonel  to  obey  or  not  with  no  penalty  added  in 
case  of  the  latter  action. 

It  being  determined  that  these  General  Orders  were  unusual 
and  probably  prepared  by  one  not  well  versed  in  military  phrase- 
ology, the  question  becomes  first  that  of  authorship ;  and  second, 
that  of  motive.  Who  did  prepare  General  Orders  Number  29? 
What  was  his  purpose?  Let  us  first  ask:  who  were  the  persons 
who  could  have  caused  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  to  issue 
such  an  order?  The  field  narrows  to  three:  General  Winfield 
Scott,  Secretary  of  War  Cameron,  and  President  Lincoln. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  serve  to  eliminate  General  Scott 
as  a  probable  author.  In  his  position  as  the  de  facto  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  LTnited  States  forces,  he  had  the  power  to  issue 
almost  any  sort  of  an  order  he  may  have  desired — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  limitations  of  the  laws.  In  this  case — the  post- 
humous lauding  of  the  distinguished  political  opponent  of  the 
President — it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  General  Scott  would  so 
far  have  risked  his  position  unless  he  had  the  positive  orders  of 
either  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  President  to  do  it.  Knowing 
General  Scott's  characteristics,  one  may  well  question  whether 
he  would  have  suggested  the  order  as  written ;  nor  would  he  have 
carried  out  its  publication  without  protest  because  of  the  untra- 
ditional  language  employed.  Furthermore,  he  had  no  motive  for 
suggesting  such  a  tribute — a  phase  of  this  discussion  which  will 
be  treated  later.  A  comparison  of  this  order  with  the  published 
writings  of  General  Scott  indicates  that  the  two  were  not  pre- 
pared by  the  same  person.  General  Orders  Number  29  does  not 
reflect  General  Scott's  choice  of  words  in  the  slightest  degree. 
Hence  the  decision  to  eliminate  him  as  a  probable  author. 

Did  Secretary  Cameron  prepare  the  draft  and  cause  it  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Adjutant  General?  A  careful  search  through 
the  Cameron  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress  failed  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  subject.    Nor  can  any  hint  be  found  in  the  sev- 
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eral  diaries  or  memoirs  of  those  who  were  associated  with  him 
during  these  days  as  to  whom  credit  should  be  given. 

In  considering  Simon  Cameron  as  a  possible  author,  we  are 
confronted  again  with  the  question :  would  he  have  presumed 
to  eulogize  the  dead  Douglas  unless  expressly  ordered  or  author- 
ized to  do  so  by  the  President?  While  not  always  considerate 
of  the  President's  wishes,  Secretary  Cameron  was  a  skilful 
enough  politician  to  avoid  putting  himself  in  a  politically  uncom- 
fortable position  at  that  stage  of  the  game.  If  he  did  prepare  the 
document,  it  must  have  been  on  the  invitation  or  under  the  di- 
rection of  President  Lincoln.  A  search  through  the  several 
authentic  biographies  of  Lincoln  and  such  other  papers  as  can 
be  identified  definitely  as  his  in  the  War  Department,  has  failed 
to  bring  any  light  to  this  phase  of  the  inquiry.  If  the  matter 
came  up  in  the  Cabinet,  the  writer  has  thus  far  been  unable  to 
locate  any  mention  of  it. 

Having  recourse  to  a  comparison  of  the  language  used  in 
the  order  with  that  used  in  the  known  writings  of  Secretary 
Cameron,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  more  warrant  to  say 
that  they  agree  than  was  the  case  when  the  comparison  was  made 
with  Scott's  language.  However,  there  are  certain  striking  phrases 
found  in  the  order  which  are  not  found  in  Cameron's  papers. 
Take  the  lines  8  to  10:  there  is  no  direct  counterpart  of  these 
phrases  to  be  found  in  Cameron's  writings.  Again,  consider  the 
wording  in  lines  13,  14,  17  to  20,  etc. — one  could  hardly  say  that 
Cameron  was  speaking.  Of  course,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  draft  came  originally  from  Secretary  Cameron's  pen,  being 
dressed  up  for  publication  by  some  clerk.  Such  editing  is  not 
uncommon.  But,  had  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  War  Secretary 
been  given  this  opportunity,  is  it  probable  that  he  would  have 
used  non-technical  military  language  ?  Would  he  have  fallen  into 
the  error  of  using  the  expressions  found  in  lines  28  to  30  where 
Colonels  are  "advised"  and  colors  are  to  be  "craped"  in  mourn- 
ing? The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  had  a  clerk  been  used 
to  put  the  final  touches  on  the  document,  it  was  not  a  clerk  in 
the  Secretary's  office.  But,  if  not  there,  what  clerk  ?  It  may  be 
assumed  that  the  document  may  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  but  that  assumption  has  little  to  defend  it. 
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If  we  assume  on  the  other  hand  that  Secretary  Cameron  did 
not  prepare  General  Orders  Number  29,  the  last  probable  author 
was  President  Lincoln.  When  we  examine  this  phase  of  the 
question,  we  must  consider  the  question  of  motive  most  care- 
fully ;  must  examine  the  language  with  care ;  must  show  conclu- 
sively that  Simon  Cameron  did  not  prepare  the  document  rather 
than  to  show  that  Lincoln  probably  did  so. 

We  must  first  ask  several  questions.  Was  President  Lin- 
coln in  the  habit  of  preparing  public  papers  for  another's  signa- 
ture? Generally  speaking,  he  was  not.  This  adds  to  the  pre- 
sumption that  Cameron  prepared  the  draft. 

Did  President  Lincoln  ever  prepare  papers  or  letters  or  or- 
ders for  the  military  forces  and  then  have  them  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War?  Again  we  must  record  the  answer  that  gen- 
erally he  did  not.  The  War  Records  are  filled  with  such  papers 
and  documents  which  bear  the  President's  signature.  In  cases 
where  he  sent  such  letters  or  orders  to  the  War  Department  for 
publication,  the  item  usually  bears  the  notation :  "By  direction 
of  the  President,"  or  something  equivalent.  Again  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  the  Secretary. 

At  the  time  of  Douglas's  death,  was  Lincoln  in  the  habit  of 
permitting  his  subordinates  to  exercise  liberty  of  action  and  initia- 
tive in  publishing  orders  or  instructions  for  the  government  of 
the  military  forces  without  the  formality  at  least  of  stating  that 
such  orders  were  "by  direction  of  the  President"?  He  was  not. 
An  examination  of  the  War  Records  and  the  files  available  in 
the  Old  Records  Section  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office  indi- 
cates that  such  a  practice  did  not  exist ;  on  the  contrary,  for  a 
subordinate  to  have  exercised  such  a  wide  discretion  and  initia- 
tive would  have  been  unusual.  This  adds  to  the  assumption  that 
Cameron  did  not  prepare  the  order. 

Was  Lincoln  either  well  versed  in  technical  military  language 
or  entirely  ignorant  of  the  subject?  Neither.  He  had  a  smatter- 
ing of  military  experience ;  he  believed  himself  well  qualified  to 
handle  military  matters  and  to  conduct  military  operations.  In 
fact  he  evidenced  a  boyish  enthusiasm  for  playing  with  soldiers, 
if  the  record  left  of  his  first  few  months  in  office  is  any  criterion. 
Contrasting  this  with  Secretary  Cameron's  entire  inexperience  in 
military  matters,  the  assumption  may  be  made  that  Lincoln  may 
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have  prepared  the  order  and  we  are  more  certain  that  Cameron 
did  not.  General  Orders  Number  29  betrays  the  man  with  a 
"smattering"  of  mihtary  knowledge.  Cameron,  a  clever  politician, 
would  probably  have  avoided  preparing  a  paper  without  a  more 
careful  study  of  the  language  to  be  used.  He  would  not  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  using  amateurish  military  language  when  he 
had  the  facilities  of  his  office  available  to  keep  him  straight. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  language  used  with  some  of  the 
typical  phrases  used  by  Lincoln.  I  call  attention  in  particular  to 
the  flavor  of  the  prose  in  lines  4  to  6,  10,  12  to  14,  17  and  18,  21 
to  23,  25  and  26.  A  direct  comparison  was  made  between  these 
phrases  and  the  language  reported  to  have  been  used  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  his  great  debates  with  Senator  Douglas  in  1858.*  The 
result  was  not  very  helpful.  The  comparison  showed  very  little 
evidence  of  similarity  in  style  or  diction.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  a  comparison  between  a  solemn  document  of  this  sort  with 
the  "catch  as  catch  can"  phrasing  used  on  the  stump  between 
contending  politicians  is  hardly  a  fair  test. 

A  fairer  test  was  the  direct  comparison  of  the  order  with 
Lincoln's  messages  to  Congress,  his  speeches  made  shortly  there- 
after, and  in  sundry  other  state  papers.  A  new  Lincoln  emerges 
slowly  from  the  press  of  responsibility.  This  change  shows 
clearly  in  his  prose.  The  phrasing  is  more  melodious ;  the  choice 
of  words  indicates  a  rising  spirituality;  the  Lincoln  of  the  stump 
speech  is  gone.  There  is  a  majesty  to  his  prose ;  a  sombreness 
that  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  used  in  General  Orders  Number 
29.  It  is  difficult  to  indicate  this  or  that  expression  as  being  a 
direct  counterpart ;  we  cannot  annotmce  with  assurance :  "That 
is  it."  But  the  flavor  of  the  whole  is  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  same  mind  created  the  thought  and  cloaked  it  in  identical 
language. 

There  was  enough  change  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  between 
1858  and  1861  to  have  warranted  a  much  greater  change  in  his 
habits  of  writing  and  thinking.  A  realization  of  his  tremendous 
responsibility  could  easily  have  forced  more  of  the  spiritual  into 
his  writing,  and  brought  to  it  a  mellowness  and  dignity  that  could 
not  have  been  employed  when  making  political  speeches.     Nor 


*  Political  Debates  Between  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hon.  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  etc.,  as  carefully  prepared  by  the  reporters  0/  each  party,  and  published 
at  the  times  of  their  delivery.    Pollett,  Foster  and  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1S60. 
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must  it  be  forgotten  that  death  itself  tends  to  sober  writing  and 
to  press  dignity  into  phrases.  To  write  of  death  brings  a  majesty 
to  the  prose  of  even  the  most  careless  of  penmen. 

In  seeking  the  author  of  this  order,  we  must  enter  the  realm 
of  motive.  Surely  the  historian  is  peculiarly  equipped  to  exam- 
ine into  the  spiritual  motivating  cause.  He  has  no  bias — or  should 
not  have ! — and  ought  to  have  the  same  impersonal  approach  to 
motive  as  the  surgeon  who  explores  the  mysteries  of  our  internal 
structure.  Motive  is  neither  a  question  of  morals  nor  of  ethics 
to  a  historian ;  it  is  sought  as  a  means  of  trying  to  understand 
why  certain  things  happened.  After  all  the  idea  is  the  motivating 
thing — not  economics,  politics,  or  social  behavior.  When  one 
seeks  motive  in  a  national  hero  or  in  one  who  has  been  apotheo- 
sized by  succeeding  generations,  the  charge  is  very  apt  to  be 
made  that  this  search  for  motive  is  a  desecration  or  something 
akin  to  an  "attack"  on  the  moral  integrity  of  the  man  in  question. 
One  is  apt,  also,  to  be  classed  with  the  modern  so-called  debunker 
— a  most  objectionable  sort  of  a  person,  if  I  may  say  so.  The 
sensation  of  being  applauded  by  this  species  of  jackal  is  enough 
to  keep  any  decent  man  silent.  It  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  in  seeking  a  reasonable  motive  for  writing  General 
Orders  Number  29,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer 
to  add  to  or  subtract  from  the  moral  stability  of  either  Secretary 
Cameron  or  Abraham  Lincoln. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  there  was  no  shadow  of  reason 
why  General  Scott  should  have  given  any  public  recognition  to 
the  death  of  Senator  Douglas.  He  may  have  been  called  upon 
to  give  some  comment  to  the  press  as  a  high  military  official,  but 
there  was  no  call  for  his  preparing  or  publishing  any  military 
document  on  the  subject.  He  had  no  motive  whatsoever.  This 
lack  of  motive  plus  the  certainty  that  it  was  not  his  pen  that  wrote 
the  draft,  will  serve  to  eliminate  him  as  a  possible  author. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  find  a  plausible  motive  in  Simon 
Cameron.  He  may  have  wished  to  curry  favor  with  the  Douglas 
wing  of  the  party;  he  may  have  wished  to  gain  a  strong  hold  on 
the  President  by  eulogizing  his  new-found  friend  and  aid.  But 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  indication  that  Douglas  was  held 
high  in  the  personal  esteem  of  Cameron.  He  was  neither  a  great 
personal  friend  nor  a  political  idol.    As  one  of  the  early  Repub- 
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licans — certainly  as  early  as  1858 — Cameron  was  in  political  oppo- 
sition to  Douglas  both  in  the  field  of  practical  politics  and  in  the 
upper  chamber  deliberations.  At  the  time  Douglas  died,  there 
was  no  particular  reason  for  Cameron  to  go  to  extraordinary  steps 
to  win  over  the  leaderless  members  of  the  old  Douglas  party. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  motive  for  Cameron  to  have 
written  the  order. 

Of  all  the  persons  discussed  as  probable  authors,  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  more  reason  than  any  other  to  laud  Douglas.  But 
why  he  should  have  prepared  the  order — if  he  did — and  then 
cause  it  to  be  signed  by  Secretary  Cameron,  is  beyond  compre- 
hension. As  we  study  Lincoln's  problems  and  his  relations  with 
Douglas  during  the  spring  of  1861,  we  find  motives  in  plenty  for 
Lincoln  to  have  gone  to  any  extreme  to  pay  a  lasting  tribute  to 
the  Little  Giant. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  were  friends 
although  political  opponents.  This  friendship,  begun  in  the  rough 
and  tumble  days  of  stump  speaking — when  more  than  once,  it 
may  be  added,  Lincoln  felt  that  Douglas  had  not  played  fair — 
was  strengthened  when  the  great  Douglas  stood  by  so  loyally 
after  the  die  was  cast  for  war.  It  meant  more  to  Lincoln  than 
a  mere  gesture  to  have  Stephen  A.  Douglas  call  at  the  White 
House  that  fateful  Sunday  early  in  April ;  and  it  spelled  Lincoln's 
salvation  to  have  Douglas  go  out  into  Illinois  to  labor  for  the 
Lincoln  cause.  This  support,  timely  and  needed,  entitled  Douglas 
to  anything  Lincoln  could  do  for  him  living  or  dead. 

But  there  was  a  far  more  important  motive  than  that  of 
friendship.  One  of  Lincoln's  great  problems  in  the  late  spring 
of  1861  was  that  of  holding  the  border  states  fast  to  the  Union. 
If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  election  of  1860, 
we  find  that  although  Lincoln  polled  over  17,000  votes  in  Mis- 
souri, Douglas  reaped  very  close  to  59,000.  Similarly,  in  Mary- 
land, Douglas  had  a  lead  of  better  than  5,500  over  Lincoln;  in 
Virginia,  the  ratio  in  favor  of  Douglas  was  over  16,000  to  just 
under  2,000  for  Lincoln ;  in  Kentucky  the  vote  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  Douglas  over  Lincoln  (25,000  to  1,300),  but 
the  great  popular  verdict  favored  Breckenridge.  In  Tennessee, 
we  find  no  vote  listed  for  Lincoln,  while  Douglas  polled  over 
11,000.     These  results  show  that  Douglas  was  easily  more  of  a 
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popular  choice  than  Lincoln  in  the  border  states  when  the  presi- 
dential canvass  took  place  in  the  fall  of  1860. 

Without  in  the  least  charging  that  Lincoln  did  so,  it  may 
be  said,  however,  that  since  much  of  the  military  strength  was 
then  occupying  the  border  between  the  Union  and  the  Con- 
federacy, any  extraordinary  action  of  respect  toward  the  deceased 
Senator  would  have  occasioned  favorable  public  comment  for 
the  man  or  men  who  initiated  the  action.  We  know  that  Lincoln 
was  a  skilful  politician ;  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  value  of 
such  an  official  act  of  mourning  for  Senator  Douglas;  he  was  also 
clever  enough  to  see  that  a  strong  appeal  could  be  made  by  having 
the  official  order  for  the  mourning  originate  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  that  this  was  his  motive ; 
it  is  merely  a  possible  motive.  The  value  of  this  appeal  may 
be  estimated  by  a  careful  survey  of  the  newspapers  from  the 
border  states  which  may  have  commented  on  the  order. 

Although  statistics  are  not  available  in  any  reliable  form 
covering  the  political  affiliations  of  the  officers  of  the  old  regular 
army,  tradition  has  it  that  they  were  Democrats — probably  Doug- 
las Democrats  for  those  then  remaining  after  the  wide-spread 
resignations.  This  same  unreliable  source  has  it  that  few  of  the 
old  army  were  Republicans.  Any  gesture  looking  toward  pay- 
ing extraordinary  honors  to  Douglas,  dead,  would  unfailingly 
bring  a  closer  support  and  a  more  generous  response  to  the  living 
Lincoln  from  this  little  group  of  officers  who  had  to  train  and 
organize  Lincoln's  war  army. 

Referring  again  to  the  wording  of  the  order  which  declares 
that  it  shall  be  read  "to-morrow" — that  is,  June  Sth — it  seems 
to  those  who  have  studied  the  disorganized  state  of  the  westward 
communications  of  that  time  to  have  been  almost  impossible  of 
performance.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  order  could  have  been 
received  in  time  to  be  read  to  the  several  regiments  as  indicated 
even  if  filed  by  telegraph.  This  leaves  one  with  the  feeling  that 
the  order  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  be  read,  but  merely  for 
publication  in  the  local  eastern  papers,  with  a  possible  "flash" 
to  the  rural  press  that  great  funeral  orders  and  arrangements  had 
been  published  to  the  military.  Lacking  the  facts,  the  people 
of  the  outlying  districts  could  turn  imagination  loose  to  bring 
a  picture  of  honors  and  ceremonies  much  more  eleborate  than 
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prescribed.  The  political  effect  would  have  been  as  great  (or 
greater!)  as  if  the  actual  order  had  been  received  for  reproduc- 
tion in  the  local  papers.^ 

Another  element  in  this  complex  motive  may  have  been  the 
desire  to  stimulate  recruiting.  One  may  not  take  too  much  for 
granted  as  to  the  effect  of  Senator  Douglas's  speeches  in  this 
narrow  application.  Undoubtedly  they  helped,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent we  may  not  assume  definite  conclusions-  We  may  state, 
however,  that  the  Union  sentiment  was  strengthened  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  We  do  find  a  general  awakening  to  the  need  for  swelling 
the  ranks  between  the  period  of  the  inauguration  and  Senator 
Douglas's  death. 

Under  the  call  for  recruits  of  April  15th,  Maryland  has  no 
record  of  a  single  response  to  a  call  for  3,123 ;  W.  Virginia  (that 
is,  what  was  later  incorporated  into  that  state),  provided  only 
900  on  a  quota  of  2,340;  Kentucky  furnished  none  to  meet  its 
call  of  3,123;  and  Tennessee  gave  none  in  response  to  a  demand 
for  1,560.  IlHnois  barely  met  her  quota ;  Missouri  furnished 
more  than  her  share.  Similar  conditions  existed  when  the  second 
call  went  out  on  May  Srd.*^ 

When  the  quotas  were  published  to  the  country  on  July  2nd, 
we  find  conditions  much  more  favorable  to  the  Lincoln  draft 
program.  Maryland  furnished  3,586  on  a  call  for  8,532 ;  West 
Virginia  over-subscribed  her  quota  of  4,650  by  275  men ;  Illinois 
sent  58,689 — more  than  double  the  number  allocated ;  Kentucky 
responded  with  6,463  on  a  call  for  14,905 ;  and  Missouri  gave 
28,324  when  her  quota  was  but  17,269.  It  is  evident  that  the 
response  to  the  war  program  was  measurably  better  in  the  border 
states. 

To  draw  a  conclusion  that  the  publication  of  General  Orders 
Number  29  on  June  4,  1861,  was  directly  responsible  for  the 
improvement  in  recruiting  which  is  just  cited  would,  of  course. 


'■>  A  search  was  made  to  discover  supporting  material  for  this  suggestion,  but 
none  was  encountered  in  the  old  files  available  in  the  archives.  The  local 
Washington  papers  carried  the  order  as  published  with  a  short  running  com- 
ment that  it  had  come  from  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  No  indication 
appears  in  any  of  the  papers  examined  which  cast  doubt  on  the  alleged  author- 
ship of  the  order — all  seemed  to  attribute  it  to  Mr.  Cameron.  The  New  York  press 
carried  greater  or  lesser  accounts — even  to  including  a  printed  copy  of  the 
order — but  none  e.xpressed  surprise  that  it  was  published.  The  general  ignorance 
of  laymen  as  to  what  constitutes  traditionally  correct  military  language  and 
procedure  satisfactorily  explains  why  the  order  was  accepted  as  being  proper 
and  in  good  taste. 

"  These,  and  the  figures  in  the  next  paragraph  are  taken  from  Phisterer's 
Statistical  Record. 
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be  absurd.  It  is  not  intended  that  any  such  conclusion  should  be 
drawn.  These  figures  are  given  to  indicate  that  the  conditions 
affecting  an  active  support  of  the  war  in  the  border  states  were 
far  from  satisfactory  in  the  early  spring  of  1861  and  that  an 
improvement  did  come  within  a  very  short  period  of  time.  Lincoln 
knew  that  these  adverse  conditions  existed ;  he  knew  that  he  was 
faced  by  an  adverse  public  opinion.  He  was  enough  of  a  politician 
to  realize  that  public  opinion  must  be  nursed  and  cajoled  and 
even  seduced  if  he  wished  to  shape  it  to  his  ends-  And  he  was 
enough  the  politician  to  sense  the  value  of  an  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tional reaction  of  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  a 
favored  public  man.  By  praising  Douglas  and  giving  him  the 
highest  honors  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  decease,  Lincoln  could 
win  the  sympathy  of  the  many  who  had  loved  Douglas  hving  and 
who  revered  him  when  dead.  I  do  not  say  that  Lincoln  acted 
on  this  motive ;  I  merely  wish  to  point  out  that  he  had  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  skill  to  do  so. 

I  trust  that  a  cold  analysis  of  the  motives  discussed  may  not 
be  charged  against  the  writer  as  dabbling  in  the  sordid.  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  that  these  were  the  motives  of  Lincoln,  of 
Cameron,  or  of  any  other  person.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
they  were  reasonable  and  possible  motives. 

It  may  also  be  charged — and  with  reason — that  too  much 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  what  is  seemingly  a  trivial  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  great  historical  mystery  is  wrapt  up  in 
the  authorship  of  General  Orders  Number  29.  But  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  Abraham  Lincoln  did  write  this  order  or  prepare 
the  essential  features  of  the  draft — or  even  if  we  can  show  that 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  he  did  so — then  the  matter 
becomes  more  important.  If  any  one  of  the  motives  for  writing 
the  order  can  be  shown  as  reasonably  existing,  additional  light 
is  thrown  on  Lincoln's  character  as  a  public  man  and  as  an 
astute  politician.  One  should  not  lightly  charge  our  national 
hero  with  trafficking  for  political  power  with  the  dead  body  of 
a  friend.  But,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  he  did,  was  there 
not  something  more  at  stake  than  mere  personal  political  power? 
One  should  not  forget  that  at  the  time  the  question  of  the  Union 
was  at  stake.  Irrespective  of  what  side  one  may  choose  to  follow 
in  the  matter  of  the  legaHty  of  secession,  the  fact  remains  that 
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the  Union  was  severed  at  the  time,  there  was  a  strong  indication 
that  some  of  the  border  states  were  inclined  to  follow  their 
Southern  friends  into  the  Confederacy,  and  President  Lincoln 
felt  that  he  had  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union 
as  originally  founded. 

Lincoln  was  justified  in  using  such  methods  to  hold  the 
border  states  in  the  Union  provided  we  accept  the  principle  that 
he  had  a  mandate  from  the  people  to  do  so.  In  its  timing  and 
phrasing.  General  Orders  Number  29  has  the  earmarks  of  a 
political  document.  Its  effect  could  be  no  other  than  to  increase 
the  support  to  the  Lincoln  administration  especially  from  the 
thousands  who  had  followed  Douglas.  It  carried  on  the  work 
that  Douglas  began  when  he  turned  whole-heartedly  to  the  Lin- 
coln program.  Whether  its  publication  was  intended  to  have 
a  political  effect  can  never  be  known.  That  it  did  have  a  political 
effect  can  be  shown  by  a  further  study  of  the  border  states'  press. 

Man  can  not  know  what  passes  in  the  thoughts  of  another; 
he  may  only  suspect  from  the  actions  that  follow.  It  may  be 
that  the  author  of  these  orders  had  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  paying  all  possible  honor  to  a  great  statesman.  It  may  also 
be  that  this  original  idea  became  warped  into  that  of  playing 
politics  on  a  review  of  the  first  draft  prepared.  No  one  can 
possibly  know  what  the  motive  was  because  of  a  lack  of  conclu- 
sive evidence.  But  one  may  suspect  the  motive  from  the  effect; 
and  this  may  be  determined  to  some  degree  from  a  study  of  press 
reports  and  the  memoirs  of  men  who  may  have  taken  notice  of 
its  publication. 

This  discussion  seems  to  lead  then  to  a  small  problem  in 
research;  the  political  effect  of  the  publication  of  General  Orders 
Number  29  in  the  border  states.  The  indications  seem  to  point  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  author.  That  makes  further  search  a 
reasonable  effort  for  students  of  American  history.  Were  it 
not  for  this  assumption  as  to  authorship,  the  matter  should  be 
dropped-  I  prefer  to  leave  it  thus : — a  small  problem  in  method 
for  students  on  which  they  may  sharpen  their  wits  and  find  that 
keen  sense  of  enjoyment  that  comes  from  tracking  an  elusive 
historical  fact  to  its  lair. 
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GURDON  SALTONSTALL  HUBBARD 

AND 

SOME  OF  HIS  FRIENDS 

By  Clint  Clay  Tilton 

FOREWORD 

This  is  the  story  of  a  man  whose  activities  cannot  be  chron- 
icled in  sequence.  His  enterprises  were  too  many  and  varied  and 
his  days  were  too  crowded  to  be  related  in  a  year-by-year  record. 
The  writer  must  perforce  follow  the  various  endeavors  by  chap- 
ters rather  than  tell  the  connected  story  as  it  unrolls  in  the  scrolls 
of  Time.  In  his  early  years  his  was  the  life  of  a  fur  trader,  but 
after  his  settlement  in  Danville  continuity  is  impossible.  Most 
of  our  nation's  great,  whose  services  or  example  have  been 
worthy  of  permanent  preservation,  have  been  outstanding  in  one 
particular  line,  but  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard  demanded  and 
secured  leadership  in  many,  and  in  a  long  and  busy  life  there  is 
continuous  record  of  kindliness,  of  integrity  and  honesty,  of 
patriotic  sacrifice  for  his  fellow  men,  of  business  vision  that 
almost  was  clairvoyant,  and  of  love  for  his  home,  his  friends  and 
his  adopted  town — Chicago. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  there  is  much  that  relates  to  others 
and  matter  that  is  properly  a  part  of  the  histories  of  Chicago  and 
Danville,  but  it  all  is  germane,  because  Hubbard  was  a  part  of  it. 
To  understand  the  debt  Chicago  owes  to  his  memory  one  must 
have  a  glimpse  of  conditions  when  the  city  was  first  a  huddle, 
then  a  village,  then  a  city  of  size  and  later  a  smoking  ruin.  It 
was  in  those  days  of  need  that  Hubbard  was  the  leader. 

It  was  shortly  after  his  death  that  Judge  Grant  Goodrich, 
whose  memories  covered  many  of  the  years  of  Hubbard's  activi- 
ties in  the  city,  paid  this  tribute : 

"Those  who  believe  that  in  the  world's  coming  history,  its 
crowned  heroes  and  benefactors  are  to  be  those  who  win  the 
bloodless  victories  of  peace,  and  by  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and 
beneficence,  scatter  widest  the  blessings  of  Christian  civilization, 
will  hold  these  men,  and  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard  as  a  prince  among 
them,  in  highest  honor  and  esteem." 

83 
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It  may  be  noted  by  students  that  there  are  some  discrepancies 
in  minor  statements  from  those  in  his  printed  Recollections  and 
in  other  volumes  which  were  compiled  from  that  source,  but  when 
these  occur  it  is  because  available  records  prove  the  error.  In 
this  connection  acknowledgment  of  cooperation  upon  the  part  of 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  and  the  University  of  Illinois  must 
be  made. 

Upon  the  walls  of  the  splendid  new  quarters  of  the  Chicago 
Historical  Society  a  massive  bronze  tablet  to  his  memory,  which 
was  donated  by  his  wife,  shortly  before  her  death  in  1909,  is 
mounted  near  the  main  entrance.  It  bears  a  finely  sculptured 
head  of  Mr.  Hubbard  and  the  legend : 

"Voices  from  afar  off  call  us 
To  pause  and  listen." 

This  tablet,  together  with  a  short  street  on  the  South  Side, 
and  "the  Woods,"  which  bear  his  name,  are  the  only  forms  of 
public  commemoration  in  Chicago. 


CHAPTER  I 
WHEN   WILDERNESS   WAS   KING 

Woman's  love  for  personal  adornment  and  man's  craving  for 
salt  were  the  primary  factors  in  the  early  settlement  of  northern 
and  eastern  Illinois.  As  settlers  gradually  came  westward  from 
the  towns  and  farms  of  the  newly-confederated  colonies  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  it  always  was  the  blazed  trails  of  the  fur 
traders  that  they  followed.  While  it  is  easy  to  associate  the  con- 
quering of  the  wilderness  with  the  idea  that  it  was  inspired  by 
the  religious  zealot,  anxious  to  carry  the  Cross  to  the  wigwam  of 
the  Indian,  it  always  was  the  commercial  adventurer  who  financed 
the  undertaking  and  organized  the  caravans  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  the  priests.  Close  behind  the  Cross,  sometimes  lurking  in  its 
shadow,  came  ruthless  men  with  guns,  and  packs  of  trinkets  and 
gewgaws,  intent  solely  on  stripping  the  savage  of  his  pelts,  either 
by  force  of  arms  or  through  the  ancient  and  honorable  act  of 
barter.  Thus  it  was  that  the  eastern  Illinois  country  came  to  be 
known  to  the  folks  back  East. 

As  early  as  1800  cadets  in  the  employ  of  John  Jacob  Astor's 
American  Fur  Company  had  trafficked  with  the  Indians  of  the 
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Wabash  Country,  as  this  section  was  known,  and  a  year  later 
Joseph  Barron,  interpreter  for  General  William  Henry  Harrison, 
'  if  his  affidavit  is  to  be  believed,  visited  the  site  of  what  later  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Salines  of  the  Vermilion — now  Danville,  Illi- 
nois— having  heard  of  them  from  Indians  in  northern  Indiana, 
while  three  years  later  John  Kinzie  erected  his  trading  post  on 
Lake  Michigan  and  became  Chicago's  first  settler. 

In  1819^ — a  year  after  statehood — a  boy,  who  was  to  become 
one  of  the  real  factors  in  the  building  of  Danville  and  later  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  Chicago,  made  his  first  trading  trip 
to  the  site  of  the  former  city,  coming  overland  from  the  Bureau 
River  post — now  Hennepin — of  the  American  company.  The  trip 
was  made  across  the  snow-clad  Illinois  prairies  in  January  and 
was  most  profitable.  The  boy,  not  then  seventeen  years  old,  re- 
turned with  his  party  to  his  post  laden  with  the  pelts  he  had 
acquired  by  trading  with  the  Indians.  His  success  as  a  trader 
but  confirmed  the  indication  shown  when  as  a  twelve-year-old 
boy,  and  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  twenty-five  cents,  he  began 
buying  butter,  eggs  and  cheese  from  Vermont  farmers,  transport- 
ing them  across  the  line  to  Montreal,  Canada,  and  peddling  them 
out  in  small  lots.  He  continued  in  this  work  until  he  had 
acquired  a  capital  of  $100.  Given  to  his  mother,  the  money 
lightened  the  press  of  poverty  that  assailed  the  parents — father, 
a  weakling;  mother  and  six  children — during  the  winter  of  1815, 
which  was  spent  in  the  Canadian  city,  whither  they  had  removed 
in  the  hope  of  rehabilitating  the  family  fortune.  That  he  nat- 
urally was  a  ruler  of  men  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  his  party 
were  several  seasoned  cadets  who  never  questioned  his  leadership. 
This  boy  was  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard,  who  later  was  to  be 
so  closely  identified  with  the  story  of  early  Danville  and  of 
pioneer  Chicago — the  story  of  the  Primitive  when  Wilderness 
was  King  and  life  was  a  daily  battle  for  existence ;  when  there 
was  scant  protection  from  the  rigors  of  the  wintry  blasts  along 
the  Michigan  shore  and  the  deep  snows  that  covered  the  Illinois 
prairies ;  when  the  frontier  wife  alone  in  the  rude  shelter  braved 
the  menace  of  an  Indian  visit  while  the  pioneer  strode  forth  at 
break  of  morn  to  battle  with  and  finally  conquer  the  tangle  of  the 
wildwood  and  the  rank  growth  of  the  prairie.  While  more  than 
a  century  had  passed  since  Father  Marquette,  holding  aloft  the 
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symbol  of  his  faith,  and  aided  by  the  sustaining  hand  of  Louis 
Joliet,  had  carried  His  message  to  the  wigwams  of  the  Redmen, 
and  Robert  Cavelier  Sieur  de  LaSalle,  together  with  the  faithful 
Chevalier  de  Tonty,  he  of  the  iron  fist,  and  Louis  Hennepin,  Fran- 
ciscan zealot,  had  blazed  the  trails  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf,  there  was  scant  evidence  of  their  traveling  save  in  the 
legendary  lore  of  the  Indians,  which  told  of  the  white  man's  God 
and  of  incidents  of  treachery  and  unfair  dealing.  To  the  hardy 
souls  of  yesteryear,  who  shared  with  Hubbard  in  the  conquering 
of  the  wilderness,  the  Star  of  Hope  then  shown  as  through  a 
glass  darkly  and  none  was  so  brave  as  to  foretell  the  wonders  that 
were  to  come. 

Daniel  Boone  in  1773  had  led  the  van  of  Carolinians  to  their 
new  homes  in  Kentucky ;  there  were  settlements  of  size  in  Ohio ; 
in  Indiana ;  in  Michigan ;  there  were  French  groups  at  Old  Vin- 
cennes,  at  Kaskaskia,  at  Cahokia ;  other  colonies  and  groups  in 
southern  Illinois;  Shawneetown  was  a  place  of  importance;  St. 
Louis  was  taking  on  airs,  and  there  were  scattered  homes  and 
towns  along  the  Illinois,  but — uncanny  the  thought — in  1818, 
when  Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  of  states,  there 
was  not  a  single  white  settler  to  be  found  in  the  territory  between 
the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Danville  and  the  Fort  Dearborn 
stockade. 

It  was  a  time  and  place  that  called  for  strong  men  and  where 
a  weakling  could  not  survive.  It  was  a  condition  made  to  order 
for  young  Hubbard  if  ancestral  background  meant  anything.  Back 
for  generations  his  forebears  never  had  shirked  a  duty  nor  taken 
base  advantage  of  a  fellow  man.  Through  his  father  he  inherited 
the  fighting  blood  of  the  Hubbards  and  the  Saltonstalls,  while 
from  his  mother  there  came  added  strength  of  character  through 
the  injection  of  the  strain  of  the  clan  of  Sage,  best  exemplified  by 
General  Comfort  Sage,  of  Middletown,  Connecticut. 

In  the  more  comprehensive  chronicles  of  the  colonies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  Connecticut  and  of  New  Hampshire  may  be  found 
the  names  of  many  of  his  ancestors  who  were  leaders  in  the 
embryonic  development  that  later  was  to  give  to  New  England 
her  proud  position  in  the  galaxy  of  states.  It  was  in  1630  that 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  braved  the  dangers  of  the  voyage  from 
his  home  of   comfort   in   Merrie   England   to   that  barren  land, 
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after  he  and  his  associates  had  wrested  from  their  king  an  agree- 
ment, or  charter,  signed  August  26,  1629,  providing  that  the 
government  or  control  be  vested  in  them  and  the  actual  settlers. 
Later  when  the  colonists  were  forced  to  armed  resistance  against 
the  Mother  Country  the  Revolutionary  rosters  contained  the 
names  of  many  of  the  Hubbards,  the  Saltonstalls  and  the  Sages 
enrolled  in  the  "rebel"  cause. 

In  Massachusetts,  in  that  little  huddle  of  patriots  who  faced 
the  trained  British  soldiers  on  that  bleak  April  morn,  there  was 
a  Saltonstall :  a  few  weeks  later  there  were  two  of  them  behind 
the  breastworks  at  Bunker  Hill — one  of  whom  was  slightly 
wounded,  but  soon  recovered — and  both  carried  on  when  needed 
until  freedom  had  been  won.  In  Connecticut  there  were  other 
Saltonstalls  and  three  Sages  fighting  on  occasion  with  credit  in 
the  patriots'  ranks,  while  the  naval  records  tell  of  the  exploits  of 
Commander  Dudley  Saltonstall,  of  New  London,  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Richard,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  fleet  of  nine- 
teen armed  vessels  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  British 
post  on  the  Penobscot  River  in  1779.  When  capture  seemed 
assured  he  ran  fifteen  of  the  boats  upstream  and  destroyed  them. 
The  story  of  his  masterly  retreat  with  his  men  through  100  miles 
of  wilderness  without  provisions,  but  bearing  aloft  all  their  stand- 
ards; added  another  to  the  epic  tales  of  the  War  for  Independence. 

In  New  Hampshire  are  found  the  names  of  two  Hubbards 
enrolled  for  the  cause.  One,  George  Hubbard  Jr. — an  uncle — 
was  the  drummer  boy  of  that  mad  band  who  followed  Ethan 
Allen,  when  he  demanded  and  received  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  "in  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  first 
Continental  Congress."  He  was  at  Quebec  when  Montgomery 
fell  and  it  was  the  noise  of  his  drum,  beating  the  death  roll,  that 
drowned  the  dying  gasps  of  Major  Andre,  the  British  spy,  as  he 
stepped  through  the  gallows  trap  to  meet  his  God.  Another 
Hubbard,  Captain  George  Hubbard  Sr. — his  grandfather — when 
the  news  of  Lexington  reached  his  Green  Mountain  home, 
shouldered  his  gun  and  marched  away,  and  his  wife,  and  his 
friends  and  neighbors  saw  him  only  at  intervals  until  the  proud 
Cornwallis  had  proffered  his  sword  to  Washington  at  Yorktown. 
He  was  in  the  fighting  around  New  York ;  he  was  in  the  retreat 
through  the  Jerseys ;  he  was  in  one  of  the  boats  that  crossed  the 
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Delaware  that  Christmas  night,  and  he  shared  with  Washington 
the  rigors  of  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge. 

October  1,  1818:  "The  morning  was  calm  and  bright,  and 
we,  in  our  holiday  attire,  with  flags  flying,  completed  the  last 
twelve  miles  of  our  lake  voyage,"  says  Gurdon  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy. "Arriving  at  Douglas  Grove,  where  the  prairie  could 
be  seen  through  the  oak  woods,  I  landed  and  climbing  a  tree 
gazed  in  admiration  on  the  first  prairie  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
waving  grass,  intermingling  with  a  rich  profusion  of  wild  flowers, 
was  the  most  beautiful  sight  I  had  ever  gazed  upon.  In  the  dis- 
tance the  grove  of  Blue  Island  loomed  up,  beyond  it  the  timber 
on  the  Des  Plaines  river,  while  to  give  animation  to  the  scene,  a 
herd  of  wild  deer  appeared  and  a  pair  of  red  foxes  emerged 
from  the  grass  within  gunshot  of  me. 

"Looking  North,  I  saw  the  whitewashed  buildings  of  Fort 
Dearborn  sparkling  in  the  sunshine,  our  boats  with  flags  flying 
and  oars  keeping  time  to  the  cheering  boat  song.  I  was  spellbound 
and  amazed  at  the  beautiful  scene  before  me.  I  took  the  trail 
to  the  fort,  and  on  my  arrival,  found  our  party  camped  on  the 
North  side  of  the  river,  near  what  is  now  State  street.  A  soldier 
ferried  me  across  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  thus  I  made  my  first 
entry  into  Chicago,  October  1,  1818." 

Sixty-three  days  later  Illinois  was  to  become  a  state,  but 
around  Chicago  and  in  eastern  Illinois  Wilderness  still  was  King. 


CHAPTER  II 

GURDON  GOES  ADVENTURING 

Gurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard  was  born  in  Windsor,  Vermont, 
August  22,  1802.  His  father  was  Elizur  Hubbard,  a  son  of 
George  Hubbard  and  Thankful  Hatch,  and  his  mother  was 
Abigale  Sage,  daughter  of  Comfort  Sage  and  Sarah  Hamlin. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  the  Christian  names  of  his  progenitors  the 
life  story  of  young  Hubbard  is  reminiscent  of  yesteryear  when 
Fashion  decreed  that  the  new-born  must  be  christened  with  a 
qualifying  word  or  a  name  taken  from  the  blessed  Book — Elizur 
— Thankful — Abigale — Comfort.     His  parents  were  of   Puritan 
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stock  and  from  them  he  inherited  the  iron-hke  character  and 
stamina  that  later  was  to  enable  him  to  be  a  strong  leader  of 
strong  men  in  the  days  when  Illinois  was  young-  As  a  child  he 
was  essentially  of  the  outdoors  and  a  worker.  "I  cannot  remember 
at  what  age  I  commenced  going  to  school,"  he  confesses  in  his 
Autobiography,  "but  the  fact  of  a  dislike  for  books,  from  that 
time  up  to  the  age  of  13,  I  do  not  forget.  I  was  always  pleading 
to  be  excused,  and  my  indulgent  mother  too  often  granted  my 
request.     I  was  often  truant  and  escaped  punishment." 

His  father  was  by  profession  a  lawyer,  but  in  his  desire  to 
get  a  competence  for  his  wife  and  six  children  entered  into  spec- 
ulation in  1810,  with  the  result  that  two  years  later  he  was  pen- 
niless and  without  a  home.  It  was  at  this  time  that  an  aunt,  ■ 
Welcome  Saltonstall — a  given  name  that  recalled  Puritan  days — 
living  in  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  offered  the  boy  a  home 
with  the  advantage  of  private  tutoring  by  her  son-in-law.  Rev. 
Daniel  Huntington.  Under  compulsion  the  offer  was  accepted 
and  November  found  him  a  member  of  the  household.  "I  was 
very  deficient  in  my  education,  but  the  Winter  passed  pleasantly 
and  I  made  fair  progress  in  my  studies."  Letters  from  home  told 
of  the  continued  ill-fortune  of  the  family,  and  in  April,  1815, 
the  homesick  youth  was  allowed  to  return  to  Windsor,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  add  to  the  family  purse.  The 
journey  was  made  by  stage  coach.  The  boy  was  allowed  but 
a  short  time  in  the  home  town,  when  the  father  packed  up 
the  family  chattels,  and  with  his  wife  and  family,  crossed  the 
border  into  Canada.  Arriving  in  Montreal  he  sought  to  open  an 
office  for  the  practice  of  his  profession,  only  to  learn  that  a 
recently-enacted  law  in  the  Dominion  required  a  residence  of  five 
years  before  an  alien  could  have  standing  in  the  courts.  The  blow 
was  staggering  and  it  required  all  the  Hubbard  courage  to  carry 
on.  A  house  was  rented  and  the  wife  began  accepting  a  few 
boarders.  The  money  thus  secured,  together  with  an  occasional 
fee  the  father  collected  as  a  consulting  attorney,  kept  the  home 
fires  smoldering.  It  was  in  this  extremity  that  Gurdon  embarked 
in  the  butter  and  egg  business  and  earned  his  first  $100. 

A  year  later,  through  the  efforts  of  his  father,  a  situation  was 
found  in  the  hardware  store  of  John  Frothingham.  While  in 
his  memoirs  he  refers  to  this  adventure  as  a  "situation"  it  had 
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all  the  appearances  of  a  job.  He  was  the  boy  of  all  work  and  as 
such  was  kept  constantly  on  the  go.  In  the  scheme  of  things  today 
he  would  be  called  a  porter.  He  slept  on  a  counter  in  the  store 
and  in  payment  of  his  services  received  only  his  board.  When 
he  lived  at  home  money  was  scarce,  but  here  to  him  it  was  non- 
existent. Life  to  him  was  not  a  bowl  of  cherries.  For  almost 
two  years  the  hours  were  long  and  the  labor  was  arduous — but 
all  that  time,  Adventure  was  lurking  around  the  corner.  Oppor- 
tunity soon  was  to  sound  a  reveille  and  lead  the  boy  far  afield 
to  a  life  of  adventure,  of  service,  of  achievement  that  was  to  give 
him  a  place  in  Illinois  history  and  leave  his  name  enshrined  in 
the  hearts  of  men  long  after  all  remembrance  of  many  a  lad  with 
a  happier  childhood  had  been  forgotten. 

The  press  of  duty  gave  young  Hubbard  small  leisure,  and  his 
only  intimate  friend  outside  the  store  was  a  lad  of  about  his  own 
age,  John  Dyde,  in  whose  home  he  spent  an  occasional  evening. 
The  latter's  father  kept  a  boarding"  house  and — the  good  fairy  that 
shaped  his  destiny  must  have  arranged  it  all — here  came  William 
Matthews,  agent  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  as  a  paying 
guest.  There  were  evenings  when  Matthews  would  become  gar- 
rulous and  regale  the  boys  with  tales  of  Mich-il-i-mac-i-nac,  "the 
Great  Turtle;"  of  storms  on  the  lake,  of  Indian  villages,  of  nights 
of  revelry  by  the  voyageiirs,  of  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn,  of 
the  beauties  of  the  Illinois  prairie,  of  Fort  Clark,  of  Starved 
Rock,  yes,  even  of  the  wonders  of  the  Spanish  town  of  St.  Louis, 
but  never  one  word  of  the  hours  of  toil,  of  suffering,  of  vain 
regrets,  of  hunger  for  home,  of  the  bestiality  of  it  all,  when  the 
fur  brigade  was  gathering  their  cargoes,  which  later  would  bedeck 
the  ladies  of  fashion  in  the  homes  of  civilization.  They  were 
tales  of  romance  and  adventure  the  like  of  which  in  all  ages  had 
lured  many  a  weakling  to  his  doom,  but  which  had  given  inspira- 
tion to  the  few  of  stamina  and  character  to  a  life  of  usefulness 
and  renown.  All  of  it  fired  the  imagination  of  young  Hubbard, 
the  store  drudge,  until  he  could  see  afar  off  the  beckoning  hand 
that  bade  him  come  to  the  Illinois  country  and  secure  fame  and 
a  competence. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Matthews  received  instructions  from 
the  Astor  organization  to  engage  twelve  men  as  clerks,  one  hun- 
dred Canadian  voyageurs,  and  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  goods 
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for  the  Indian  trade.  The  same  were  to  be  loaded  in  hatteaux 
and  delivered  to  Ramsey  Crooks,  the  manager  at  Mackinaw, 
Michigan,  western  headquarters  of  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  expedition  was  to  leave  Montreal  early  in  May,  1818,  and 
proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  urge  to  go  was  strong  in  young  Hubbard,  then  scarce 
past  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  his  knowledge  that  the  permission 
of  his  parents  was  necessary  was  discouraging.  It  was  a  rule 
that  only  those  who  had  reached  their  majority  would  be  signed 
up  unless  the  parents  gave  written  consent.  He  broached  the 
matter  to  them,  only  to  receive  a  smile  of  dissent.  His  friend, 
himself  but  eighteen,  announced  that  he  was  going,  having  won 
grudging  permission  from  his  father.  Gurdon  received  the  news 
-^ith  tears.  His  employer,  hearing  of  the  matter,  declared  it  a 
"foolish  notion ;"  and  a  fellow  employee  of  the  store  advised, 
"Stick  by  us  and  rise  as  you  will  be  sure  to" — he  still  was  work- 
ing for  his  keep — "Mr.  Frothingham  knows  you  have  done  your 
duty  and  in  time  will  advance  you." 

There  was  a  hasty  visit  to  his  home,  where  the  parents  finally 
were  won  over,  then  an  interview  with  Matthews  to  learn  that  he 
already  had  engaged  all  the  clerks  needed.  But  Gurdon  persisted. 
Matthews  weakened  and  soon  his  parents  had  signed  a  five-year 
contract  at  $125  per  year.  The  sum  of  $50  was  advanced  to 
provide  his  outfit,  a  part  of  which  consisted  of  a  swallow-tail 
coat,  with  pants  and  vest,  all  of  which  upon-  mother's  insistence, 
"were  much  too  large  and  designed  to  be  filled  by  future  growth." 
A  small  wooden  chest  was  furnished  each  clerk  at  a  cost  of  $3.00 
in  which  to  pack  his  outfit.  All  nature  smiled  and  the  world 
looked  bright  to  the  Hubbard  boy  as  he  awaited  orders. 

Then  came  the  day ! 

May  13,  1818,  found  young  Hubbard  one  of  eleven  men  in  a 
boat  leaving  Lachine,  enroute  to  Mackinac — the  western  head- 
quarters of  the  company — his  oar,  in  unison  with  that  of  the 
others,  keeping  time  to  the  rhythm  of  the  Canadian  boat  song. 
As  the  boat  breasted  the  current  loud  and  clear  came  the  words 
of  the  chanson,  of  which  all  song  leaders  must  have  a  number. 
This  one  had  to  do  with  the  "Lame  Girl  Going  to  Market"  and 
was  reminiscent  of  the  fireside  and  home.    Later  on,  as  the  fur 
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company  fleet  widened  the  distance  between  them  and  civilization 
the  chanteys  were  to  become  ribald  and  obscene  in  keeping  with 
their  mode  of  life,  and  even  the  one 

"Who  will  buy  from  us 
These  skins  of  cat,"  etc., 
hardly  satisfied  the  sensuous  voyageiirs.   When  it  was  sung  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Indians,  the  old  squaws  understood  and  made  sug- 
gestive movements  with  their  bodies,  while  the  girls  held  their 
hands  before  their  faces. 

A  vicious  lot,  these  voyageurs,  recruited  from  the  dregs  of 
the  larger  towns  along  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  a  life  of  toil 
and  privation,  the  pay  was  small  and  could  offer  nothing  to 
attract  the  worthy.  The  clerks,  however,  had  to  meet  higher 
requirements  and  were  given  certain  consideration.  The  voyageurs 
were  fed  exclusively  on  pea  soup  and  salt  pork,  with  an  allowance 
of  hard  biscuits  on  Sunday,  while  the  clerks,  who  dined  in  a  mess 
tent  along  with  the  manager,  had  in  addition  to  the  men's  fare 
tea,  sugar,  cheese,  hard  bread  and  such  fresh  meat  as  could  be 
procured.  On  special  occasions  wine  or  hard  liquor  also  was 
served.  Sleeping  tents-,  together  with  thin  mattresses,  were  given 
each  four  clerks,  while  the  men  were  furnished  only  with  tar- 
paulins. There  were  frequent  desertions  of  the  voyageurs  and 
after  a  few  days  guards  were  posted  each  night  in  an  efifort  to 
keep  them.  It  was  almost  a  month  later  when  the  outfit  reached 
Toronto,  then  known  as  Little  York.  Here  Matthews  was  forced 
to  change  his  route  because  of  his  depleted  crew  and  hire  ox 
teams  to  cart  the  cargo  and  drag  the  boats  overland  to  a  point  on 
Lake  Simcoe,  the  clerks  and  voyageurs  making  the  journey  on 
foot.  Here  a  stay  of  two  weeks  was  made  until  the  entire  fleet 
had  been  assembled  and  the  boats  overhauled  and  reloaded,  then 
a  quick  trip  to  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  where  once  more  hard- 
ship must  be  encountered.  With  the  help  of  the  oxen,  two  yoke 
of  which  had  been  taken  along,  the  boats  and  goods  made  the 
Not-ta-wa-sa-ga  portage  into  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
grim  toil  in  which  even  the  heretofore  pampered  clerks  must 
share.  "Though  this  portage  was  only  six  miles,  we  were  a  week 
in  conveying  our  goods  and  boats  across,"  relates  Hubbard. 
"During  this  time  we  were  nearly  devoured  with  mosquitoes  and 
gnats.    We  were  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  with  no  road  over 
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the  low  swampy  lands.  Desertions  among  our  men  had  ceased, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  there  was  no  chance  to  escape.  All 
rejoiced  when  we  were  again  in  our  boats,  and,  with  the  current 
aiding  us,  swept  down  the  winding  course  of  the  Nottawasaga 
river.  The  worst  of  the  journey  was  now  over  and  with  light- 
ened hearts  the  voyageurs  again  lifted  their  voices  and  joined  in 
the  melodious  boat  songs.  We  descended  the  river  to  Lake  Huron, 
which  we  coasted." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  July  3  the  party  reached  Goose 
Island,  and  camped  in  sight  of  their  destination — Mich-il-i-mac-i- 
nac,  an  Indian  word  meaning  "the  Great  Turtle."  Impatient  to 
end  the  journey  the  voyageurs  would  have  continued  into  the 
night,  but  angry  waves  made  the  trip  too  hazardous.  Curses  and 
lamentations  were  heard  until  it  was  discovered  that  the  island 
abounded  in  gulls'  eggs,  when  camp  fires  were  lighted  and  the 
men  feasted  until  late  in  the  night. 

Morning  found  the  storm  unabated  and  it  was  afternoon  be- 
fore it  was  deemed  safe  to  venture  the  crossing.  Even  then  it  was 
slow  work  and  the  passage  took  three  hours,  with  a  forced  landing 
at  "Robinson's  Folly"- — so  called  as  it  marked  the  spot  where 
Captain  Daniel  Robinson,  in  1787,  leaped  to  his  death — rather 
than  at  the  pier.  Here  they  were  given  a  warm  welcome  by 
Ramsey  Crooks  and  Robert  Stuart,  local  managers  for  the  Ameri- 
can company,  as  they  grounded  their  boats  and  stepped  ashore. 

The  rigorous  toil  of  the  trip  had  fitted  young  Hubbard  for 
the  work  that  was  to  be  his  destiny.  He  walked  through  the 
tepees  of  the  Indians  toward  the  straggling  town  alone. 

It  was  Independence  Day,  1818. 

To  the  youthful  clerk  the  sight  presented  at  Mackinaw  was 
a  glimpse  of  fairyland.  Surrounding  the  fort,  at  which  three 
companies  of  United  States  soldiers  were  stationed,  were  the 
homes  of  the  permanent  villagers,  who  numbered  about  500  souls. 
One-fifth  of  these  were  employees  of  the  fur  company  who  were 
year-round  workers.  The  remainder  were  voyageurs  who  were 
too  old  for  active  service  and  were  ending  their  days  here  with 
their  Indian  wives  and  half-breed  children.  But  the  sleepy  old 
village  of  normal  times  was  in  the  summer  a  scene  of  wild 
activity.  To  the  regular  residents  had  been  added  the  3,000 
traders  and  helpers  of  the  Astor  company,  who  had  gathered  to 
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turn  in  their  furs  and  secure  trading  goods  for  the  coming  season. 
Their  tents  dotted  the  Island,  while  along  the  shoreline  of  the  lake 
were  the  tepees  of  the  thousands  of  Indians  who  had  assembled 
to  trade  and  carouse.  The  Island  was  the  general  western  head- 
quarters and  here  were  established  their  warehouses,  barracks  for 
their  regular  employes,  machine  shops,  and  their  wholesale  and 
retail  stores. 

CHAPTER   III 
GURDON  SEES  LIFE  IN  THE  PRIMITIVE 

In  the  village  there  were  four  other  retail  establishments,  all 
of  which  must  depend  for  patronage  upon  the  Indians,  as  the 
Astor  company  insisted  that  all  employees  must  show  their  loyalty 
in  a  practical  way.  Even  the  independent  traders  felt  the  power 
of  the  company,  as  they  must  buy  most  of  their  goods  from  it 
and  dispose  of  all  their  furs,  taken  in  barter,  to  the  same  corpora- 
tion.   It  was  the  power  of  monopoly  exercised  to  the  full. 

Two  of  the  independents  were  women.  One  was  a  Mrs. 
Mitchell,  whose  husband  had  been  a  surgeon  of  the  English  army 
and  had  been  stationed  there  when  the  Island  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  When  the  fort  was  occupied  by  the  American 
troops  he — being  a  Scotchman  of  strong  prejudices — removed  to 
Drummond's  Island,  fifty  miles  distant,  and  refused  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  hated  "rebels."  The  wife,  with  just  a  taint 
of  Indian  blood,  was  somewhat  partial  to  the  "Yankees"  and  her 
home — one  of  the  best  on  the  Island — was  the  center  of  the  social 
life.  She  spoke  fluent  French  and  English  and  had  acquired  her 
education  in  Montreal.  Here  on  occasion  would  come  the  Widow 
Magdalene  Lafromboise,  who  when  her  husband  had  been  shot 
by  an  Indian  while  on  a  trading  trip,  had  taken  over  his  business 
and  conducted  a  profitable  trade  with  the  tribes  along  Grand 
River  in  Michigan.  Her  fair  dealing  won  her  a  popularity  that 
later  caused  the  Astor  company  to  give  her  a  regular  place  on 
their  payroll.  This  way  of  stifling  competition  was  a  settled 
policy  of  the  concern.  With  her  would  come  her  daughter,  who 
later  was  to  wed  Captain  Benjamin  A.  Pierce,  commander  of  the 
fort.  She  was  a  lady  of  much  charm  and  had  acquired  her  edu- 
cation in  a  convent  in  Montreal.    Death  came  early  to  the  daugh- 
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ter,  but  the  mother  lingered  until  1846.  Her  ashes,  together  with 
those  of  the  daughter  and  a  grandson,  Langdon  Pierce,  now  rest 
beneath  the  altar  of  the  Catholic  church,  built  in  1873,  upon  land 
donated  by  this  good  woman. 

Mrs.  Chandler,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Lafromboise,  was  another 
popular  lady  who  often  joined  in  the  social  life.  Her  husband 
was  an  invalid  and  her  daughter  was  a  widow  who  later  was  to 
marry  a  lawyer  of  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  The  latter  was  con- 
sidered the  belle  of  Mackinaw.  These  ladies,  together  with  the 
other  seven  white  women  of  the  town,  constituted  the  social 
circle.  Here  of  an  evening  they  would  foregather  and  entertain 
such  of  the  gentlemen  as  chose  to  call.  There  was  caste,  how- 
ever, and  only  the  officers  of  the  fort  and  the  managers  and 
clerks  of  the  company  were  welcome.  Squaw  men  and  the 
rougher  voyageurs  were  not  tolerated.  By  a  stroke  of  fortune 
young  Hubbard  was  welcomed  into  the  charmed  circle,  where 
he  was  known  as  the  "boy  clerk"  and  where  doubtless  he 
appeared  on  occasion  attired  in  the  swallow  tail  coat  purchased 
by  his  mother  and  "destined  to  be  filled  by  future  growth."  "My 
leisure  evenings  were  passed  with  them,  much  to  my  pleasure  and 
advantage.  From  them  I  received  much  good  advice  which  was 
of  much  benefit  to  me  in  my  after  life  as  a  trader." 

It  was  at  these  social  events,  too,  where  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Anthony  Deschamps,  who  was  an  experienced  fur 
trader  and  the  head  of  the  "Illinois  outfit."  Deschamps  had  been 
educated  at  Quebec  for  the  priesthood,  but  refused  to  be  or- 
dained. At  nineteen  he  had  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  as  an  em- 
ployee of  a  Air.  Sara,  of  St.  Louis,  who  had  devoted  many  years 
of  his  Ufe  to  the  Indian  trade  along  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  rivers. 
When  the  American  company  was  organized,  he  was  engaged  and 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  brigade.  This  chance  acquaint- 
ance later  was  to  be  a  large  factor  in  the  life  of  young  Hubbard. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Mackinac  the  work  of  organizing  the 
various  crews  and  preparing  their  outfits  for  their  return  to 
winter  quarters  at  the  company's  trading  posts  that  were  scattered 
throughout  the  middle  Northwest  began.  In  the  original  order 
young  Hubbard  was  detailed  as  a  clerk  of  the  Fond-du-lac  (Lake 
Superior)  brigade.  At  that  time  he  received  a  letter  from  his 
father,  written  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  which  stated  that  he  and 
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a  son  were  enroute  to  St.  Louis,  and  had  hoped  to  meet  the  fleet 
at  Buffalo  and  journey  as  far  as  Mackinac  with  him.  They  had 
concluded  that  their  plans  had  gone  awry  and  would  now  con- 
tinue their  journey  by  way  of  Cincinnati.  Knowing  that  Des- 
champs  would  be  stationed  in  the  Illinois  country  and  having 
been  informed  that  after  he  had  established  posts  on  the  river 
of  that  name  he  would  continue  with  one  boat  to  St.  Louis  and 
Kaskaskia  to  purchase  flour,  tobacco  and  other  supplies  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  various  stations  under  his  control,  the  young 
man  approached  his  friend  with  a  request  that  he  undertake  the 
delivery  of  an  answering  letter  to  his  father-  Imagine  his  sur- 
prise when  the  commander  suggested  that  if  an  exchange  could 
be  arranged  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  young  Hubbard  as  a 
member  of  his  brigade.  An  examination  of  the  records  revealed 
that  a  man  named  Warner  had  been  assigned  to  the  outfit.  An 
interview  was  arranged  and  to  the  delight  of  the  boy,  Warner 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  northern  post.  "Thus  my  desire 
of  finding  my  father  in  St.  Louis  was  the  probable  cause  of  an 
entire  change  in  my  Destiny,"  wrote  Hubbard  in  his  Recollections. 
The  following  spring,  when  the  outfits  again  assembled  at  head- 
quarters, the  news  came  that  poor  Warner  had  frozen  to  death. 

While  the  work  by  day  was  hard,  the  evenings  were  spent  in 
gay  abandon,  in  which  even  the  humble  voyageurs  had  a  part. 
Every  home  was  thrown  open  to  the  visitors,  even  the  fat  squaw 
wives  of  some  of  the  residents  appearing  to  advantage  as  hostesses 
in  their  scantily- furnished  dwelling  places.  From  the  scattered 
houses  came  the  sound  of  the  fiddles  playing  the  tunes  of  the 
dance,  while  from  along  the  shoreline  of  the  lake,  which  was 
lined  three  deep  with  the  teepees  of  the  Indians,  could  be  heard 
the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  drum  and  the  howling  of  the  dogs. 
Sometimes  there  were  curses  and  the  dull  thud  of  the  impact  of 
a  heavy  hand  against  flesh.  Ever  and  anon  some  adventurer 
who  had  drunk  deeply  of  the  whisky  of  the  post  would  burst 
into  a  song  of  the  homeland  or  perhaps  chant  the  bestial  story 
of  his  loves  of  other  days.  It  was  the  frontier  life  at  its  best 
and  at  its  worst  that  ever  formed  the  van  for  the  pioneer  who 
came  later  seeking  a  home.  It  was  life  full  of  menace  to  a 
weakling,  but  through  it  all  Gurdon  went  his  unconcerned  way, 
viewing  it  from  afar  and  well  content  to  shine  in  the  society  of 
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the  social  set  that  was  ruled  by  the  Widow  Lafromboise  and  the 
other  white  ladies.  Here  with  his  swallow  tail  coat  he  was  on 
"an  equality  with  the  other  clerks,  the  commander  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  fort- 

By  day  all  was  bustle  in  the  mad  preparation  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  outfits  to  the  various  posts.  The  work  was  system- 
ized  and  everyone  must  lend  a  hand  except  the  heads  of  the 
outfits.  Young  Hubbard  was  assigned  the  task  of  verifying  the 
count  of  the  packers  who  were  preparing  the  furs  for  transport 
to  the  eastern  market.  Ha  mistake  in  the  count  was  found,  a 
third  man  was  called  in  to  settle  the  dispute.  When  correct,  the 
furs  were  placed  in  a  frame  and  marked  and  rolled  into  the 
shipping  room.  The  days  were  hot,  the  furs  were  full  of  dust 
and  from  them  there  came  a  stench  that  never  could  be  forgotten. 
The  heavier  labor  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  voyageurs,  but  the  clerks 
were  forced  to  remain  in  a  stooping  position  while  they  counted, 
and  the  working  hours  were  from  5 :00  in  the  morning  until 
7 :00  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour  off  for  lunch.  It  was  a  far 
cry  from  the  quiet  life  in  Windsor,  Vermont,  and  there  were 
times  when  memories  of  the  homeland  caused  the  lad  to  seek 
seclusion  and  shed  tears. 

But  he  carried  on,  without  thought  of  surrender. 

Twenty-five  picked  choppers  also  were  detailed  to  go  each 
day  to  Bois  Blanc  and  cut  wood  and  bring  it  in  boats  to  the 
Island  for  the  use  of  such  agents  and  employees  of  the  company 
as  were  permanent  residents.  Others  spent  the  day  in  hulling  and 
drying  corn,  which  during  the  winter  was  a  part  of  the  company 
ration.  A  repair  yard  also  was  maintained,  where  the  company 
built  and  repaired  their  boats,  and  manufactured  tomahawks, 
traps  and  other  articles  from  iron.  Far  from  the  less  embryonic 
civilization  of  the  newly-confederated  states,  it  must  of  necessity 
be  self-sustaining,  and  the  master  brain  of  John  Jacob  Astor 
thought  of  everything  that  would  save  a  penny  or  add  a  quarter 
to  his  profits. 

It  was  mid-August  when  the  exodus  of  the  various  brigades 
began.  Almost  daily  some  outfit  would  depart  for  their  winter 
headquarters,  those  located  the  farthest  from  the  Island  being 
the  first  to  go.  The  Deschamps  unit  of  twelve  boats  was  ready 
at  last  and  Gurdon  was  assigned  to  a  place  in  the  boat  of  the 
commander. 
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September  10,  1818,  still  keeping  time  with  an  oar  to  the  lilt 
of  the  song  leader,  he  started  for  the  unknown  country  of  the 
mini — meaning  the  "Land  of  Manly  Men."  The  Deschamps 
flotilla  started  with  flags  flying  and  skirted  the  east  coast  of  Lake 
Michigan.  With  oars  alone  about  forty  miles  was  a  day's  travel, 
but  when  the  wind  was  in  the  right  direction  a  square  sail  was 
hoisted  and  seventy-five  miles  could  be  covered.  Some  days  the 
waters  were  raging,  when  the  boats  would  be  forced  to  land. 
Most  of  the  craft  were  overloaded.  Besides  the  trade  goods 
many  of  the  men  were  accompanied  by  their  Indians  wives  and 
children.  One  especially  attracted  young  Hubbard.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Trader  Bieson,  whose  territory  extended  up  the  Ohio 
River  from  Cairo.  She  was  pure-bred  Pottawatomie  and  was 
of  enormous  size.  Their  two  daughters  were  happily  married  to 
white  men  and  lived  in  Cahokia. 

When  the  fleet  reached  the  Marquette  River,  near  where 
the  town  of  Ludington  now  stands,  a  landing  was  made.  Here 
in  the  sands  stood  all  that  was  left  of  the  red  cedar  cross  erected 
by  his  men  to  mark  the  resting  place  of  Father  Marquette,  before 
the  remains  were  removed  to  the  mission  at  Point  St.  Ignace. 
Although  more  than  a  century  had  elapsed  since  the  passing  of 
the  good  man,  it  still  stood  about  three  feet  above  the  ground, 
though  in  a  falling  condition.  The  party  reset  it,  leaving  about 
two  feet  exposed.  When  next  young  Hubbard  passed  the  spot 
it  had  disappeared.  Drifting  sands,  ever  resentful  of  man's  en- 
croachment, had  won  another  victory.  Before  leaving  the  voya- 
geiirs  and  some  others  of  the  party  knelt  reverently  and  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  It  was  noticeable  that  when  the  brigade 
again  took  the  water  that  the  chantey  for  that  day  was  about  the 
"Lame  Girl  Going  to  Market."  Even  in  the  wilderness  the  sign 
of  the  cross  was  potent. 

All  tasks  must  end  and  on  September  30,  the  outfit  camped 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River,  where  they  met  a  party  of 
Indians  returning  from  the  post  at  Fort  Dearborn.  Some  of  the 
braves  were  very  drunk  and  about  midnight  the  Deschamps  out- 
fit decided  to  move  their  camp  across  the  river.  It  was  well  that 
they  did  so,  as  daylight  revealed  that  several  of  the  redmen  had 
been  fatally  injured  in  the  fighting  that  ensued. 
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The  next  day  the  party  reached  a  spot  known  to  the  denizens 
as  Che-Cag-Go,  an  Indian  word  meaning  skunk  or  polecat^ — then 
the  site  of  Fort  Dearborn,  the  house  of  John  Kinzie,  the  pioneer 
trader;  the  log  warehouse  of  the  fur  company,  the  cabin  of 
Antoine  Ouihnette  and  the  tumble-down  shack  of  a  French 
squawman,  or,  as  Hubbard  in  after  years  was  wont  to  say,  "A 
town  of  two  and  a  half  houses."  Chicago  in  1818,  two  one-half 
houses;  in  1823,  twelve  houses;  in  1830,  forty  houses;  in  1836, 
more  than  400  houses.     The  boom  had  reached  Chicago- 

CHAPTER    IV 

GURDON  BECOMES  A  MAN 

The  flotilla  entered  the  river  and  the  party  landed  on  the 
north  bank,  near  the  present  location  of  State  Street.  While  camp 
was  being  pitched  they  were  greeted  by  John  Kinzie,  who  had 
deserted  his  trade  as  a  silversmith  in  Detroit  and  after  an  interval 
spent  in  bartering  with  the  Indians  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  had 
become  Chicago's  first  trader.  Here  in  his  home  across  the 
stream  from  Fort  Dearborn  young  Hubbard  was  made  welcome, 
having  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  family  from  John 
H.  Kinzie,  the  sixteen-year-old  son,  who  had  been  apprenticed  to 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  stationed  at  Mackinaw  under 
Ramsey  Crooks,  "to  learn,"  if  we  are  to  believe  the  articles  of 
indenture,  "the  art  and  mystery  of  merchandising  in  all  its  vari- 
ous parts  and  branches."  Five  years  of  toil,  with  but  a  single 
absence  from  the  Island,  was  the  price  he  paid  for  the  meager 
wages  doled  out  by  the  Astor  company.  In  1830  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Julietta  A.  Magill,  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, who  in  the  '50s  gave  to  the  world  the  delightful  chron- 
icle, Waii'Bun.  It  was  in  1870  that  her  soul  crossed  the  river, 
the  result  of  the  mistake  of  a  druggist  who  gave  her  morphine 
instead  of  quinine  that  had  been  ordered.  In  her  life  there  had 
been  much  sorrow,  during  which  time  she  had  mourned  at  the 
grave  of  her  husband  and  had  borne  with  Christian  fortitude  the 
passing  of  a  daughter  and  the  death  of  a  son,  who  was  an  early 
sacrifice  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 


'  The   Indian    word   for   Chicago   had    several   other   meanings.     It   has   been 
suggested  that  it  really  signified  anything  "great,"   "strong"  or   "powerful." 
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It  was  this  chance  meeting  with  the  Kinzies  that  was  the 
beginning  of  a  friendship  that  was  to  endure.  Here  in  their 
home  the  young  adventurer  met  Mrs.  Eleanor  Kinzie,  whom  the 
father  had  married  in  Detroit  in  1800  and  who  as  a  child  had 
spent  four  years  as  a  captive  of  the  Seneca  Indians;  her  daughter 
by  a  former  marriage,  Margaret  McKillip,  then  the  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Linai  Helm ;  a  daughter,  Maria  Indiana,  who  later  was  to 
become  the  bride  of  Brigadier-General  David  Hunter,  who,  as  a 
lieutenant  of  the  Fifth  U.  S.  Infantry,  was  in  command  of  Fort 
Dearborn  in  1831,  afterward  one  of  the  three  army  officers  who 
accompanied  Abraham  Lincoln  on  his  fateful  journey  to  Wash- 
ington in  1861 ;  who  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Civil 
War,  accompanied  the  funeral  train  when  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the  martyred  President  was  brought  back  to  Springfield,  and 
later  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  Here,  too,  he  met 
another  daughter,  Ellen  Marion,  the  first  white  child  born  in 
Chicago,  who  upon  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Alexander  Wolcott,  the 
Indian  agent,  in  1823,  was  also  to  be  the  first  bride  and  the  Kinzie 
home  was  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  first  wed- 
ding. A  son,  Robert  Allen,  also  was  present.  He  was  born  in 
Chicago  in  1810  and  after  reaching  manhood  engaged  in  trade 
until  the  flag  was  lowered  over  Fort  Sumter,  when  he  enlisted 
and  was  appointed  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  re- 
mained in  the  service  until  his  death  at  Chicago  in  1873. 

John  Kinzie,  the  father,  was  a  man  well  calculated  to  attract 
an  impressionable  boy.  Withal  a  kindly  man  with  a  smile  that 
beguiled  even  the  cautious,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  young 
Hubbard,  and  the  friendship  that  began  that  afternoon  was  to 
endure  until  the  old  trader  entered  his  final  sleep,  January  6, 
1828,  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Wolcott,  with  the  arms 
of  his  boyish  friend  around  him.  Born  in  Quebec  in  1763,  his 
had  been  a  life  of  toil  and  adventure  with  interludes  of  much 
romance.  He  had  opened  his  trading  post  on  the  site  of  Chicago 
in  1804,  coming  with  his  family  from  his  St.  Joseph  location,  and 
remained  there  until  his  death,  with  the  exception  of  four  years 
after  the  massacre  at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1812,  when  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  the  British. 

The  son  of  John  McKinzie,  a  Scotchman,  and  Mrs.  Halibur- 
ton,  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  whom  the  sire  had  married  a  year 
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previous,  he  was  left  fatherless  in  infancy.  Later  his  mother  was 
wedded  to  William  Forsyth,  Irish  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
come  to  America  as  a  member  of  General  James  Wolfe's  army, 
and  who  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  from  the  French  had  re- 
mained in  that  city.  After  the  marriage  the  family  removed  to 
New  York  City.  When  about  ten  years  of  age  he  escaped  from 
a  select  school  at  Williamsburgh,  Long  Island,  and  taking  passage 
on  a  sloop,  in  due  time  arrived  in  Albany,  enroute  to  his  boyhood 
home  in  Canada.  On  boarding  the  boat  it  was  necessary  for  the 
runaway  to  give  a  name,  and  as  a  precaution  he  dropped  the 
"Mac,"  and  thereafter  was  known  only  as  Kinzie.  Without 
funds,  he  excited  the  friendly  interest  of  a  fellow  passenger,  who 
aided  him  to  reach  his  destination.  Penniless  he  started  out  in 
search  of  work  and  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  home  with  train- 
ing as  a  silversmith.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  Detroit  to  re- 
join his  parents,  who  had  removed  to  that  city.  After  several 
years  working  at  his  craft  he  embarked  in  business  as  an  Indian 
trader.  By  his  fair  dealing  he  won  the  friendship  and  confidence 
of  his  dusky  patrons,  his  posts  being  located  at  Sandusky  on  Lake 
Erie  and  on  the  Maumee  River.  Four  years  previous  to  his  re- 
moval to  Chicago  in  1804  he  had  opened  a  third  at  St.  Joseph, 
Michigan.  Until  the  opening  of  the  latter  post  he  had  maintained 
his  general  headquarters  at  Detroit,  and  in  many  of  the  early 
town  records  he  is  listed  as  a  silversmith.  It  was  in  1790,  while 
there,  that  romance  entered  his  life. 

The  story  really  began  in  1774,  when  Earl  Dunmore — British 
governor  of  Virginia — was  waging  his  war  against  the  Indians 
along  the  western  border  of  the  colony.  There  had  been  many 
outrages  committed  by  the  whites,  which  culminated  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  family  of  Logan,  chief  of  the  Cayugas.  The 
redmen  sought  revenge  and  in  one  of  their  forays  along  the  Kana- 
wha River  a  band  of  Shawnees  attacked  the  cabin  of  Isaac 
McKenzie,  murdering  his  wife  and  carrying  off  into  captivity  his 
two  daughters,  Margaret,  aged  ten,  and  Elizabeth,  aged  eight. 
They  were  taken  to  Chillicothe,  the  principal  town  of  the  tribe, 
where  they  were  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs.  Ten  years  later,  Margaret,  now  a  young  lady  of  unusual 
beauty,  was  allowed  to  accompany  her  foster-father  on  a  hunting 
trip  along  St.  Mary's  River,  near  Fort  Wayne.    In  the  party  was 
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a  young  buck  who  had  become  enamored  with  her  charms  and 
decided  she  was  to  be  his  bride.  She  decUned  the  honor,  but  the 
brave  persisted.  One  night  he  decided  to  force  the  issue. 
Approaching  the  tepee  where  she  was  sleeping,  according  to  tribal 
custom,  he  announced  his  intention  by  the  uttering  of  blood- 
curdling yells  and  the  beating  of  a  drum.  The  terrified  girl  fled 
into  the  forest  for  protection.  Fortunately  a  favorite  dog  fol- 
lowed her  as  she  ran  toward  the  horse  stockade,  a  half-mile 
away,  with  the  lovelorn  swain  close  behind.  When  capture  seemed 
imminent  she  turned  and  set  the  dog  upon  him.  This  gave  her 
time  to  reach  the  horses,  mount  one  and  start  on  a  wild  ride  back 
to  Chillicothe,  seventy-five  miles  away.  She  reached  her  goal, 
but  the  faithful  steed  died  the  following  day  as  a  result  of  over- 
exertion. The  foster-father  seems  to  have  been  in  sympathy  with 
the  girl,  and  not  long  afterward  accompanied  her  and  her  sister 
to  Detroit,  where  she  met  John  Kinzie.  Here  there  is  a  break  in 
the  perfect  love  story.  Here  the  record  becomes  obscure.  No 
evidence  of  a  marriage  ceremony  ever  has  been  discovered  and 
it  is  probable  that  Kinzie  secured  her  by  ransom.  The  couple 
lived  together  as  man  and  wife  for  five  years,  during  which  time 
three  children — William,  James  and  Elizabeth — were  born.  Eliza- 
beth found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  a  Scotchman  named  Clark  and 
bore  him  two  children — John  K.  and  Elizabeth. 

Peace  having  been  established  on  the  Virginia  border  by  the 
Treaty  of  Greenville,  the  father,  receiving  tidings  of  their  where- 
abouts, journeyed  to  Detroit,  and  as  a  result  of  his  visit  both 
women,  together  with  their  children,  returned  to  his  old  home 
on  the  Kenawha,  where  subsequently  they  became  the  wives  of 
other  men.  After  her  departure  from  Detroit  the  twain — John 
and  Margaret — never  met.  In  later  years,  when  Chicago  was 
claiming  a  social  set  and  the  ladies  of  fashion  would  foregather 
for  afternoon  tea,  on  occasion  some  dame  with  pride  of  family 
would  wonder  if  John  Kinzie  ever  was  divorced  from  the  woman 
he  lived  with  in  Detroit.  No  record  of  such  proceeding  ever 
was  found. 

In  1824,  James  Kinzie,  son  of  Margaret,  came  to  Chicago  and 
was  kindly  received  by  his  father,  although  he  never  took  his 
place  in  the  family  circle.  He  operated  several  taverns  in  that 
city  and  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Cook  County,  by  appointment 
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of  the  Governor,  John  Reynolds.     He  also  officiated  as  the  auc- 
tioneer at  the  first  sale  of  lots  in  Chicago. 

The  daughter,  Elizabeth,  also  came  to  Chicago  from  Virginia, 
and  was  united  in  marriage  July  29,  1826,  to  Samuel  Miller;  her 
father,  in  his  capacity  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  Putnam 
County,  performing  the  ceremony. 

During  his  stay  at  Mackinaw  young  Hubbard  had  spent 
many  evening  hours  with  John  H.  Kinzie  and  as  a  result  had 
much  that  was  of  interest  to  relate  to  the  family.  This  may  have 
been  the  reason  that  the  next  morning  found  him  a  breakfast 
guest  at  the  Kinzie  cabin.  "As  I  sat  down  to  the  neat  and  well- 
ordered  table  for  the  first  time  since  I  left  my  father's  house,"  he 
relates  in  his  Autobiography,  "memories  of  home  and  those  dear 
to  me  forced  themselves  upon  me  and  I  could  not  suppress  my 
tears.  But  for  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Kinzie  I  should  have  beaten 
a  hasty  retreat.  She  saw  my  predicament  and  said,  T  know  just 
how  you  feel,  and  know  more  about  you  than  }ou  think ;  I  am 
going  to  be  a  mother  to  you  if  you  will  let  me.  Just  come  with 
me  a  moment.'  She  led  me  into  an  adjoining  room  and  left  me 
to  bathe  my  eyes  in  cold  water.  When  I  came  to  the  table  I 
noticed  they  had  suspended  eating,  awaiting  my  return.  I  said 
to  Mrs.  Kinzie,  'You  remind  me  so  much  of  my  mother.  I  could 
not  help  crying;  my  last  meal  with  her  was  when  I  left  Montreal, 
and  since  then  I  have  never  sat  at  a  table  with  ladies,  and  this 
seems  like  home  to  me.'  Mr.  Kinzie's  house  was  a  long  log  cabin, 
with  a  rude  piazza,  and  fronted  the  river  .    .    .    .  " 

The  falling  tears  were  the  baptismal  rites  whereby  Gurdon 
the  boy  became  Hubbard  the  man.  Three  days  later,  when  the 
party  dragged  their  boats  through  the  marshes  to  the  Illinois 
River,  the  swallow  tail  coat  was  packed  away  in  the  $3.00  chest 
and  he  wore  the  attire  of  the  Indian  trader,  consisting  of  a  buck- 
skin hunting  shirt  or  a  blue  capote,  belted  in  at  the  waist,  with  a 
sash  or  buckskin  belt,  in  which  he  carried  a  knife  and  sheath,  a 
tomahawk  and  a  tobacco  pouch  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal. 
In  the  pouch  he  carried  a  flint  and  steel  and  a  piece  of  punk. 
Underneath  his  outside  garments  he  wore  a  calico  shirt,  breech- 
clout  and  buckskin  leggins ;  on  his  feet  neips  and  moccasions  and 
sometimes  in  winter  a  red  knot  cap  on  his  head.     He  allowed 
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his  hair  to  grow  long  and  usually  went  bareheaded.    When  travel- 
ing in  winter  he  carried  and  sometimes  wore  a  blanket. 


CHAPTER  V 

GURDON  FINDS  ADVENTURE 

Days  of  toil  followed  the  rest  in  Chicago  until  the  fleet  had 
reached  Starved  Rock — "the  Rock  of  St.  Louis"  of  the  days  of 
LaSalle  and  Tonty — where  it  was  found  that  the  water  of  the 
Illinois  was  of  sufficient  depth  to  float  the  boats.  Leaving  their 
camp  at  Fort  Dearborn  the  party  proceeded  up  the  lagoon,  now 
known  as  the  South  Branch,  and  camped  at  a  point  near  the  pre- 
sent beginning  of  the  lUinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  where  the 
boats  were  conditioned  to  pass  through  what  was  then  known  as 
Mud  Lake,  into  the  Aux  Plaines  River.  Only  in  a  very  wet  sea- 
son was  there  sufficient  water  to  float  an  empty  boat  and  the 
party  had  not  been  fortunate.  The  water  was  low  and  the  mud 
was  deep.  Along  the  edge  of  the  lake  the  prairie  grass  and  the 
wild  rice  had  encroached  until  it  offered  a  barrier  along  the  banks 
that  made  it  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  get  a  foothold.  The 
boats  were  unloaded  and  in  many  places,  where  there  was  no 
water  and  a  hard  clay  bottom,  they  were  placed  on  short  rollers 
and  pushed  along.  Four  men  only  remained  in  the  boat  and 
pushed  with  poles,  while  others  waded  in  the  mud  alongside  and 
labored.  Others  of  the  party  were  employed  in  carrying  the  cargo 
on  their  backs  until  deep  water  was  found.  There  were  intervals 
when  those  in  the  water  sank  to  the  waist  and  were  forced  to 
cling  to  the  boat  to  prevent  going  over  their  head.  When  camp 
was  made  the  waders  must  first  rid  themselves  of  the  leaches  with 
which  the  water  abounded.  Experience  taught  them  that  by 
rubbing  tobacco  over  the  pests  they  would  loosen.  Once  free  of 
the  blood  suckers  the  men  found  they  still  had  to  contend  with 
mosquitoes,  which  made  sleep  impossible.  Once  out  of  Mud 
Lake  the  boats  were  reloaded  and  the  voyage  down  the  DesPlaines 
began.  Still  there  were  difficulties  and  three  weeks  were  neces- 
sary for  the  brigade  to  journey  from  the  fort  to  Starved  Rock. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  Bureau  River,  near  the  present  site 
of  Hennepin,  a  post  was  established  and  Gurdon  was  assigned 
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as  the  clerk,  although  he  was  allowed  to  accompany  Deschamps 
on  down  to  St.  Louis  and  Cahokia,  where  flour  and  tobacco  were 
procured  and  later  distributed  to  the  various  posts  on  the  river. 
Posts  were  established  at  intervals  of  about  fifty  miles  from 
Hennepin  on  down  to  where  the  Illinois  emptied  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  second  one  being  about  three  miles  below  Lake  Peoria. 
Enroute  there  Gurdon  had  an  adventure  with  a  maddened  Indian 
that  was  near  his  undoing.  As  the  flotilla  was  poling  along 
through  the  lake  it  was  discovered  that  Fort  Clark,  but  recently 
abandoned,  was  afire,  and  that  about  200  Indians,  hideously 
painted,  were  engaged  in  a  war  dance.  Frenzied  by  the  rythmic 
beating  of  the  drum,  they  were  waving  from  their  belts  and 
spearheads  scalps  that  had  once  adorned  Americans  who  were 
sacrifices  in  the  War  of  1812. 

The  fur  brigade  landed  and  through  an  interpreter  Des- 
champs sought  to  pacify  the  party.  A  young  brave,  noticing 
Gurdon,  asked  who  he  was,  and  was  informed  that  he  was  an 
adopted  son  of  the  commander,  a  French  boy  from  Montreal. 
The  reply  was  given  because  of  the  hatred  of  the  western  tribes 
for  all  Americans,  they  having  been  allies  of  Great  Britain  during 
the  war.  Young  Hubbard  was  told  to  remain  in  a  boat  in  charge 
of  one  of  the  men,  as  the  Indian  seemed  intent  on  forcing  a 
quarrel.  The  rest  of  the  party  having  gone  ashore  the  redman 
began  to  taunt  the  youth,  insisting  that  he  was  an  American. 
Not  content  with  insults  he  finally  took  from  his  belt  several 
scalps,  saying  they  were  those  of  his  fellow  countrymen.  The 
boy  was  frightened,  a  fact  that  was  noted  by  the  savage,  who 
drew  a  long-haired  scalp  from  his  sash,  dipped  it  in  the  river 
and  sprinkled  the  water  in  his  face.  "In  a  moment  my  fear 
turned  to  rage,"  says  Hubbard  in  his  Rccollcciions,  "and  seizing 
Mr.  Deschamps'  gun  I  took  deliberate  aim  at  him  and  fired.  The 
man  who  was  left  with  me,  seeing  my  intention,  struck  up  the 
gun  and  saved  the  Indian's  life  and  probably  my  own  and  that 
of  others  of  the  party."  The  traders  hastily  assembled  and  board- 
ing their  boats  pulled  down  the  river.  This  was  one  occasion 
when  the  song  leader  was  not  needed  to  accelerate  the  strokes 
of  the  voyagcurs. 

The  last  post  having  been  established  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois,  Deschamps  with  but  one  boat,  manned  by  a  picked  crew, 
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including  young  Hubbard,  started  for  St.  Louis,  then  a  town  of 
800  mixed  Spanish,  French,  English  and  American  population. 
Here  it  was  that  he  met  his  father  and  a  brother,  who  were 
enroute  to  a  point  farther  south,  where  the  former  hoped  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  the  law.  Two  happy  weeks  followed  and  then 
young  Hubbard  started  back  to  the  scene  of  his  winter's  work. 
For  the  boy  and  his  father  it  was  a  final  parting.  When  Gurdon 
reached  Mackinaw  the  following  spring  a  letter  from  his  mother 
awaited  him  telling  of  the  death  of  his  parent  amid  the  malarial 
swamps  of  Arkansas. 

Returning  to  his  post  the  middle  of  December,  the  young 
trader  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wa-ba  and  Shaub-e-nee, 
who  in  after  years  were  to  be  proven  friends  of  the  whites  and 
render  signal  service  to  the  struggling  village  of  Chicago.  News 
of  young  Hubbard's  Indian  encounter  having  reached  the  post, 
the  former  chief,  having  recently  lost  a  son  of  about  the  boy's 
age,  adopted  him  according  to  Indian  custom  and  named  him 
Che-mo-co-mon-ess — "the  Little  American."  It  was  at  this  time 
that  he  made  his  first  trip  to  what  later  was  to  be  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Danville,  then  dotted  with  the  tepees  of  a  tribe  of  Pianka- 
shaws.  Later  a  second  trip  was  made  to  the  mouth  of  Rock 
River,  where  Hubbard  saw  Black  Hawk  and  had  his  first  experi- 
ence in  sleeping  in  an  Indian  wigwam.  Thus  the  winter  passed. 
On  the  morning  of  March  20  out  of  the  distance  came  the  mighty 
voice  of  Deschamps  raised  in  the  melodious  boat  song.  There 
was  a  rush  to  the  landing  and  soon  the  first  boat  of  his  flotilla 
came  pointing  out  around  a  bend  in  the  river.  The  season  had 
ended  and  an  early  visit  to  Mackinaw  promised.  There  was  a 
hasty  loading  and  the  return  of  the  entire  brigade  to  headquarters 
began.  There  was  a  week's  stay  in  Chicago — with  a  visit  in  the 
home  of  the  Kinzies — and  by  the  middle  of  May  the  youth  once 
more  was  working  in  the  sorting  building  on  the  Island. 

The  middle  of  the  following  October  found  young  Hubbard 
leaving  Mackinaw,  not  for  the  Illinois  River  post,  but  for  one 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskegon  River,  where  he  was  to  be  in 
charge.  With  him  was  Jacques  Dufrain,  an  experienced  trader, 
and  two  voyageurs.  Adverse  winds  and  freezing  weather  de- 
layed the  party  until  it  was  December  10  before  they  entered  the 
stream.     Here  the  lake  was  frozen  to  such  a  depth  that  it  was 
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impossible  to  proceed  farther.  Accordingly  an  abandoned  trading 
house  was  repaired  and  it  was  decided  to  make  this  the  headquar- 
ters, although  it  was  fifty  miles  away  from  the  trapping  and 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Indians.  It  was  necessary  to  apprise  the 
tribes  of  the  establishment  of  their  post,  lest  rival  traders  get 
all  the  business.  Accordingly  young  Hubbard  sent  his  three  help- 
ers with  packs  of  merchandise  to  the  favorite  grounds  of  one  of 
the  bands,  believing  that  he  would  be  alone  but  a  few  days.  But 
the  plans  miscarried.  It  was  ten  days  before  that  particular  tribe 
was  located  and  then  only  to  learn  that  a  rival  already  had  vis- 
ited them  and  secured  all  their  pelts.  Nothing  daunted,  Dufrain 
decided  to  push  on  to  another  camp,  only  to  be  snowbound  for  a 
week,  and  it  was  thirty  long  days  and  dreary  nights  before  the 
party  returned  to  the  lonely  boy.  It  was  a  month  of  brooding  for 
the  lad,  who  not  only  ran  short  of  provisions  but  must  depend 
upon  his  own  efforts  for  the  daily  supply  of  firewood.  Game 
was  scarce,  and  since  he  dared  not  go  beyond  sight  of  the  post, 
there  were  times  when  famine  stalked.  Necessity  made  him  try 
spearing  fish  through  a  hole  in  the  ice,  and  after  much  discour- 
agement he  landed  his  first  trout  and  later  became  proficient  in 
the  art.  Bvit  the  reward  for  his  waiting  came  when  he  saw  the 
choice  bunch  of  furs  the  party  had  brought  back.  All  their  goods 
had  been  disposed  of  and  in  exchange  they  had  received  a  large 
assortment  of  the  finest  of  marten,  beaver,  bear,  lynx,  fox,  otter 
and  mink.  When  the  next  trip  was  planned  Hubbard  decided  to 
go  along  with  Dufrain  and  the  voyagettrs.  It  was  a  journey  of 
torture  for  the  boy  as  it  was  his  first  experience  with  snowshoes. 
Added  to  their  discomfort  snow  began  falling,  making  the  travel- 
ing much  slower.  Food,  too,  was  scarce.  It  was  the  evening  of 
the  third  day  when  they  found  the  camp.  Hubbard's  feet  were 
in  bad  shape  and  it  was  five  days  before  he  was  able  to  resume 
the  journey.  Two  days  later  another  tribe  was  located,  with 
more  profitable  trading.  Then  learning  of  the  locations  of  two 
villages  in  opposite  directions,  it  was  decided  that  the  two 
voyageurs  with  an  Indian  guide  should  visit  one  while  the  trader 
and  Dufrain  should  call  on  the  other.  A  heavy  snow  was  falling 
when  they  started  and  soon  they  were  hopelessly  lost.  Three  days 
later  they  came  to  the  Muskegon  and  Dufrain  recovered  his  bear- 
ings.    Half  a  mile  upstream  there  were  rapids,  where  the  river 
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could  be  forded,  floating  ice  making  it  impossible  to  cross  where 
they  were.  Here,  too,  they  were  heartened,  as  on  the  other  bank 
could  be  seen  the  poles  of  an  Indian  lodge,  bark  canoes  and  a 
scaffold  upon  which  were  deposited  matting  for  covering  the 
tepees — a  sure  sign  that  hunters  were  in  the  neighborhood.  By 
wading  in  the  icy  water  up  to  their  waists  the  two  got  across  only 
to  discover  that  the  pouch  containing  the  flint,  steel  and  punk  had 
been  lost.  Death  seemed  near.  Dufrain  already  had  given  up 
hope  and  Hubbard  must  save  the  day.  The  trade  goods  were 
opened  and  everything  that  might  be  utilized  as  a  covering  was 
taken,  together  with  the  matting  on  the  scaffold.  Wrapped  to- 
gether the  heat  from  their  bodies  soon  melted  their  frozen  cloth- 
ing and  they  slept  until  sunrise.  T'oth,  however,  were  weak  from 
lack  of  food.  After  wandering  until  noon,  renewed  hope  came 
to  the  lad  upon  the  discovery  of  a  fresh  snowshoe  track.  Dufrain 
refused  to  enthuse  and  soon  lay  down.  Hubbard  covered  him  as 
best  he  could  and  started  out  alone.  The  barking  of  a  dog  was 
the  first  evidence  that  help  was  near.  Soon  he  espied  an  Indian 
lodge  and  a  few  minutes  later  was  seated  inside.  He  asked  for 
food  only  to  be  told  they,  too,  were  hungry.  The  brave  had  a 
broken  arm  and  was  unable  to  hunt.  A  little  corn  broth  was 
provided  and  doled  out.  Then  Hubbard  slept.  More  broth  and 
more  sleep  and  about  midnight  the  barking  of  a  dog  informed  the 
Indians  that  their  son  was  returning  from  a  search  for  game.  He 
had  been  successful  and  brought  home  a  cub  bear.  Preparations 
were  made  for  a  feast  and  then  Hubbard  told  of  the  plight  of  his 
comrade.  At  moonrise  he  and  the  Indian  lad  reached  the  spot 
where  Dufrain  lay  and  found  him  unconscious,  but  the  body  was 
still  warm.  He  was  removed  to  the  wigwam  and  for  ten  days 
his  life  was  despaired  of.  Then  a  rude  sled  was  constructed,  and 
with  the  Indian  boy  to  help  the  trader  started  on  his  three-day 
journey  to  the  post.  Dufrain  never  left  the  cabin  until  he  was 
carried  aboard  one  of  the  boats  when  the  season  ended  and  the 
crew  started  for  Mackinaw.  There  was  a  light  wind  that  day 
and  the  motion  of  the  craft  caused  vomiting.  Before  they  could 
reach  a  harbor  at  White  River  he  died.  They  buried  him  in  a 
niche  cut  in  the  bluff  overlooking  the  stream.  He  was  but  another 
sacrifice  to  woman's  love  for  personal  adornment. 
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The  third  winter  found  Hubbard  in  charge  of  a  post  near  the 
present  site  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  with  a  crew  of  three  white 
men  and  an  Indian.  Under  threat  of  resigning  the  following 
summer  he  induced  Ramsey  Crooks,  still  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's affairs  at  Mackinaw,  to  assign  him  to  a  new  post  to  be 
established  on  the  Illinois  River  below  Peoria.  Another  profitable 
winter  and  then,  after  the  usual  trip  to  headquarters,  he  was 
given  charge  of  the  old  post  at  the  mouth  of  Bureau  River  to 
round  out  his  fifth  year  of  service-  Here  he  had  as  his  chief 
aide  Noel  Le  Vasseur — so  christened  because  of  his  birth  on 
Christmas  night,  1799.  The  two  had  met  at  Mackinaw  shortly 
after  Hubbard's  arrival  at  the  Island  and  began  a  friendship  that 
was  to  be  lasting.  Here,  too,  he  found  opposition  in  the  person 
of  Antoine  Bourbonnais,  a  trader  who  had  come  from  St.  Louis. 
The  sharp  competition  between  the  rivals  ended  in  the  spring 
when  Deschamps  arrived,  bought  the  Frenchman's  furs  and  en- 
gaged him  for  service  in  the  Astor  company.  Later  he  w^as  to 
give  his  name  to  the  town  of  Bourbonnais,  near  Kankakee,  the 
site  of  St.  Viateur's  college.  Here  it  was  that  Noel  Le  Vasseur 
built  a  home  in  1837  for  his  first  white  bride.  Miss  Ruth  Bull, 
a  niece  of  W.  C.  Russell,  receiver  of  the  land  office,  of  Danville, 
and  where  after  her  death  he  dwelt  with  his  second.  Miss  Elenore 
Franchere,  of  Chicago,  until  his  death  in  1879,  aged  eighty  years. 
He  sleeps  in  the  Catholic  churchyard  nearby. 


CHAPTER  VI 

GURDON  CARRIES  ON 

The  return  to  Mackinaw  in  the  summer  of  1823  marked  the 
end  of  his  original  five-year  contract  with  the  American  com- 
pany. During  the  stay  at  Chicago,  while  enroute  to  headquarters, 
Hubbard  had  consulted  with  his  friends,  John  Kinzie  and  Doctor 
Wolcott  as  to  his  future  plans-  He  wished  to  return  east  to  be 
nearer  his  mother,  but  this  his  two  friends  strenuously  opposed. 
They  cited  the  fact  that  his  knowledge  of  the  fur  trade  could  not 
be  used  to  advantage  in  the  East,  and  that  the  fruits  of  his  five 
years  of  toil  would  be  lost.  They  advised  him  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  American  company,  provided  a  better  wage  could 
be  made.     In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  get  a  more  favorable  con- 
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tract  they  suggested  he  negotiate  with  Pierre  Chouteau,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  founder  of  St.  Louis,  who  the  previous  year  had  sought 
his  services  for  the  rival  company,  whose  headquarters  were  in 
that  city.  "Demand,"  said  Doctor  Wolcott,  "a  fair  consideration 
for  your  abihties,  and  if  they  refuse  to  give  it,  you  have  Chouteau 
to  fall  back  upon;  and  if  they  both  fail,  you  are  well  enough 
known  to  get  an  outfit  on  credit  and  take  chances  on  your  own 
hook."  During  the  trip  to  headquarters  he  mulled  the  matter 
over  and  when  he  stepped  ashore  on  the  Island  he  knew  he  would 
remain  in  the  West.  He  was  a  free  man  and  had  a  credit  of  $90 
on  the  books  of  the  fur  company. 

Crooks,  the  manager,  desired  him  again  to  take  charge  of 
the  packing  of  furs,  which  he  did  upon  condition  that  he  be 
allowed  to  resign  at  any  time  on  a  day's  notice.  No  price  for 
the  summer  work  had  been  agreed  upon,  but  he  drew  $80  and 
forwarded  it  to  his  mother,  and  then  used  his  credit  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  company  at  the  post  store,  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  young  John  Kinzie,  to  secure  a  complete  outfit  of  cloth- 
ing to  replace  the  swallow  tail  and  other  garments  his  mother  had 
secured  for  him  five  years  before.  While  the  days  were  spent 
in  toil  he  once  more  became  the  young  man  of  fashion  in  the 
social  whirl  of  the  Island  after  the  warehouse  had  been  closed 
and  he  had  balanced  his  books  in  the  evening.  History  does  not 
tell  the  fate  of  the  swallowtail,  but  Hubbard  in  his  Recollections 
says :  "It  was  not  threadbare  and  would  have  looked  quite  well 
on  me  had  the  fashion  been  for  buttons  half  way  up  the  back  and 
sleeves  short  and  tight.  Five  years  before  it  looked  on  me  as 
though  it  was  my  father's ;  now  it  looked  like  a  half-grown  boy's-" 

Despite  his  business  and  social  duties  Hubbard  still  found 
time  to  negotiate  a  new  contract  with  the  company.  He  stated 
his  terms.  Crooks  countered  with  an  ofi^er.  It  was  refused;  it 
was  raised.  Still  a  refusal;  another  raise.  Hubbard  was  ob- 
durate. The  same  bulldog  adherence  to  a  principle  that  charac- 
terized his  every  act  throughout  his  life  caused  him  to  make  the 
matter  of  price  an  issue  which  won  in  the  end.  However,  it  was 
only  after  he  had  engaged  passage  on  a  schooner  for  Buffalo  that 
the  manager  met  his  terms.  He  was  re-engaged  for  a  period  of 
two  years  at  the  then  unheard  of  salary  of  $1300  per  year. 
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Had  Hubbard  been  less  diffident  he  might  have  forced  an 
even  higher  salary  as  he  was  a  prime  favorite  with  the  manage- 
ment at  Mackinaw.  Faithful  and  honest,  he  had  won  the  con- 
fidence not  only  of  the  company  but  of  the  Indians  as  well  and 
in  all  the  brigade  there  was  not  a  man  who  was  more  popular. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and  a  leader  in  all  the 
rough  pioneer  games.  He  was  especially  noted  for  his  fleetness 
of  foot  and  this  is  said  to  have  been  a  strong  reason  for  his 
popularity  with  the  Indians,  not  one  of  whom  ever  was  his  con- 
queror in  a  long  distance  race.  They  called  him  Pa-pa-ma-ta-be, 
which  means  "Swift  Walker."  From  his  long  use  of  the  Indian 
moccasin,  even  in  his  later  years,  his  erect  carriage  and  swinging 
walk  resembled  that  of  the  redman.  His  courage  was  unques- 
tioned and  he  always  loved  a  fight,  provided  the  cause  was  a 
just  one.  A  grand-nephew  tells  the  story  of  his  uncle  when  he 
was  well  along  in  years.  He  had  read  a  newspaper  account  of  two 
bandits  holding  up  a  stage  containing  ten  men,  when  the  old 
trader  snorted,  "Ten  men  let  two  men  rob  them.  Oh,  God,  why 
wasn't  Bob  Kinzie  and  I  there?  They'd  never  a  done  it." 

That  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  his  superiors  is  attested 
by  extracts  from  letters  sent  his  mother  by  Ramsey  Crooks,  the 
manager,  and  Robert  Stuart,  the  secretary  of  the  company. 

Under  date  of  April,  1820,  Crooks  wrote:  "Gurdon  has 
thus  far  behaved  himself  in  an  exemplary  manner  for  one  of  his 
age."  Again,  in  a  letter  urging  Mrs.  Hubbard  to  visit  her  son, 
written  in  March,  1826,  he  said :  "You  will  see  him  at  his  daily 
duties,  and  you  will  see  what  will  gladden  the  heart  of  a  Christian 
mother,  how  faithfully  he  performs  his  daily  duties,  how  much 
he  is  loved  and  respected  by  his  employers  and  friends." 

Mr.  Stuart,  in  his  communication,  dated  August  3,  1821, 
sent  this  message  of  cheer  to  the  mother :  "He  spends  his  winters 
with  an  old  gentleman  of  finished  education  and  correct  gentle- 
manly manners.  His  account  of  your  son  is  as  flattering  as  a 
fond  mother  could  wish.  He  is  strictly  sober  and  I  believe  a 
great  economist.  I  feel  that  I  state  the  truth  when  I  tell  you  I 
think  him  exempt  from  the  vices  which  too  frequently  attend 
youth  of  his  age." 

September,  1823,  found  Hubbard  in  charge  of  a  crew  coast- 
ing down  the  Michigan  shoreline  enroute  to  a  station  to  be  lo- 
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cated  on  the  Iroquois  River  at  a  point  that  later  was  the  site  of 
Old  Bunkum  in  Iroquois  County,  Illinois.  It  was  known  that 
it  was  but  a  short  distance  from  a  bend  in  the  St.  Joseph  River 
to  the  Kankakee,  into  which  the  Iroquois  emptied,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Deschamps  Hubbard  determined  to  try  the  experiment 
of  hauHng  his  boats  overland  from  the  St.  Joseph  to  the  Kanka- 
kee, and  thus  avoid  the  delay  and  hardships  of  the  old  route  by 
way  of  Chicago  through  Mud  Lake  and  the  DesPlaines.  His 
crew  was  carefully  selected  and  included  Noel  LeVasseur,  who 
had  traded  in  the  vicinity  two  years  before,  who  thereafter  was 
to  be  his  lieutenant  until  the  banishment  of  the  Indians  made  the 
fur  trade  unprofitable.  The  services  of  a  band  of  Indians  were 
secured  for  the  venture  and  while  some  of  their  ponies  were 
used  to  pack  the  trade  goods,  others  were  fastened  by  their  tails 
to  the  boats  and  after  much  urging  and  a  lot  of  pushing  by  the 
men  the  boats  began  to  move.  The  experiment  was  a  success. 
With  the  boats  loaded  and  floating  once  more  in  the  narrow  and 
crooked  reaches  of  the  upper  Kankakee,  good  progress  was  made 
by  oar  until  the  shoals  near  the  present  town  of  Momence  were 
reached,  when  shallow  water  added  to  their  hardship  until  the 
Iroquois  was  entered.  Soon  thereafter  the  party  arrived  at  the 
site  of  the  proposed  trading  house  and  while  the  crew  were  pre- 
paring for  the  winter  Hubbard  was  busy  dealing  with  the  Indians. 
This  was  necessary  because  of  the  opposition  of  a  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  outfit,  who  had  installed  a  post  opposite  the  site  of  the 
present  village  of  Iroquois.  According  to  established  policy  the 
American  company  offered  ruthless  competition  to  any  intruder 
and  in  placing  Hubbard  in  charge  were  sure  of  winning  the  battle. 
Early  spring  found  the  post  depleted  of  trade  goods  and  as  the 
result  of  the  winter's  business  was  satisfactory  the  crew  aban- 
doned the  camp  and  moved  to  Chicago  to  await  the  arrival  of 
Deschamps  and  the  Illinois  brigade  for  the  annual  voyage  to 
headquarters.  Then  followed  a  month  of  social  gaiety  at  the 
homes  of  the  Kinzies,  the  Wolcotts  and  the  officers  at  the  fort, 
where  the  young  giant  appeared  to  advantage  bedecked  in  the 
new  clothes  he  had  purchased  at  Mackinac  and  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  Kinzie  home,  the  previous  fall. 

Returning  to  Mackinac  he  was  gratified  to  learn  that  upon 
the  recommendation  of  Deschamps  he  had  been  appointed  his 
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successor  with  the  title  of  Superintendent  of  the  Illinois  River 
Trading  Posts  of  the  American  Fur  Company.  His  friend  had 
attained  a  competence  and  feeling  the  effects  of  advanced  age 
was  now  paying  the  penalty  of  a  life  of  hardship.  While  still 
active  he  yearned  for  the  friends  of  his  boyhood  back  in  Old 
Quebec  and  had  turned  in  his  resignation.  Hubbard  celebrated 
his  promotion  by  introducing  ponies  as  a  means  of  transportation 
of  the  trade  goods  after  the  boats  arrived  at  Chicago,  thus  elimi- 
nating the  long  and  difficult  passage  through  Mud  Lake  and  the 
DesPlaines  River.  Another  advantage  was  that  the  goods  could 
be  carried  direct  to  the  camps  of  the  Indians  without  exhausting 
the  members  of  the  crew.  The  boats,  after  being  unloaded, 
were  scuttled  in  the  slough  to  prevent  their  loss  by  prairie  fires. 
The  following  spring  they  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition 
and  made  the  return  voyage  to  Mackinaw  laden  with  furs.  The 
use  of  pony  transportation  was  so  successful  that  later,  when 
Hubbard  became  a  free  trader,  except  for  the  annual  trip  from 
Chicago  to  the  Astor  headquarters,  he  discarded  the  use  of  boats 
and  no  longer  was  compelled  to  depend  on  river  navigation  for 
the  location  of  his  posts. 

During  the  previous  season,  while  at  Iroquois,  Hubbard  had 
established  a  direct  path  south  to  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Danville,  and  had  carried  on  trading  with  the  Piankashaws  and 
Kickapoos,  whose  towns  were  near  that  point.  The  path  north 
from  Iroquois  to  Chicago  also  had  been  beaten  down  and  was 
used  thereafter. 

The  fall  of  1824  found  him  busy  getting  the  crews  of  his 
Illinois  brigade  organized  and  after  his  various  posts  had  been 
opened  for  the  season,  he  began  entering  new  territory-  By  the 
use  of  his  ponies  for  the  transfer  of  his  stock  from  Chicago  he 
was  enabled  to  invade  new  sections  in  the  interior  of  southeastern 
Illinois,  and  when  spring  came,  so  great  had  been  his  success  he 
was  compelled  to  send  a  large  part  of  his  furs  to  Mackinaw  in 
a  schooner  that  had  brought  supplies  to  the  fort  from  the  East. 
He  also  extended  his  paths  from  Danville,  through  Champaign 
County,  west  to  a  point  near  the  present  town  of  Bement,  in 
Piatt  County ;  thence  south  through  Moultrie  and  Shelby  coun- 
ties, to  a  spot  known  as  Blue  Point,  in  Effingham  County;  thence 
southeast  through  Jasper  and  Richland  counties  to  a  site  on  the 
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Wabash  River  opposite  Vincennes,  Indiana.  A  path  also  ran 
southeast  from  the  Bement  post  to  a  point  in  Douglas  County 
now  known  as  Hugo.  Later  his  trail  became  the  regularly 
traveled  road  between  Danville  and  Chicago  and  was  marked 
on  the  earlier  maps  as  "Hubbard's  Trace."  With  the  coming  of 
the  government  mail  a  trail  had  been  established  running  north 
from  Vincennes  and  connecting  with  the  Hubbard  route  at  Dan- 
ville. In  the  session  of  the  general  assembly  in  1833  it  was 
ordered  that  a  state  road  be  located  from  Vincennes  to  Chicago 
and  that  milestones  be  placed  thereon.  From  the  lake  to  Danville 
his  trail  was  selected  as  the  most  direct  and  favorable  route.  Some 
of  the  stone  markers  used  at  that  time  have  been  salvaged  by 
the  D.  A.  R.  and  installed  at  various  points  along  the  "trace." 


CHAPTER  VII 

GURDON  BECOMES  A  PARTNER 

The  two-year  contract  having  expired,  Crooks  settled  the 
matter  of  salary  by  giving  Hubbard  a  percentage  interest  in  the 
business  insofar  as  it  applied  to  the  Illinois  territory.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  busy  summer  as  he  was  selecting  his  trading  goods  and 
organizing  the  crews  for  the  various  posts.  He  also  introduced 
many  innovations  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  business  that 
were  the  result  of  his  practical  experience  during  the  past  seven 
years.  "My  labors  were  no  lighter;  in  fact,  the  responsibility 
seemed  greater,"  he  says  in  his  Recollections,  "and  I  worked  hard- 
er than  ever,  realizing  that  on  my  own  efforts  and  success  de- 
pended the  amount  of  compensation  I  should  receive."  Making  the 
post  at  Iroquois,  which  was  in  charge  of  LeVasseur,  his  general 
headquarters,  he  spent  a  busy  winter  in  visiting  the  various  crews, 
but  found  time  for  frequent  trips  to  Chicago,  where  happy  hours 
were  spent  with  the  Kinzies.  The  winter  of  1825-26  proved  most 
profitable  and  was  marred  only  by  the  occasional  food  shortages 
at  some  of  the  posts.  Game  was  getting  scarce  and  the  Indians 
could  not  be  depended  upon  for  a  steady  source  of  corn  and 
pumpkins.  Having  this  in  mind  Hubbard  had  the  various  crews 
utilize  their  idle  time  in  splitting  rails  and  erecting  fences  around 
plots  of  ground  near  his  trading  houses,  in  which  he  proposed  in 
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the  future  to  plant  gardens.  Later  the  one  at  Iroquois,  under  the 
careful  supervision  of  LeVasseur,  was  to  become  his  pride,  and 
with  the  modesty  that  later  was  to  become  a  family  joke,  he  took 
full  credit  for  its  success,  as  "it  was  my  idea  at  the  start."  In 
the  spring  of  1826  he  assembled  the  pelts  secured  along  the  trail 
and  using  his  pony  pack  train  transported  them  to  Chicago,  where 
his  submerged  boats  were  taken  from  the  water  and  once  again 
he  breasted  the  waves  of  Lake  Michigan  on  another  trip  to  the 
Astor  headquarters.  The  following  fall  found  him  in  the  Illinois 
territory,  and  again  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Iroquois.  It  was 
during  this  season  that  he  began  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  rough 
mode  of  living.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  hunting  in  the 
Kankakee  marshes,  the  shooting  was  so  good  that  he  failed  to 
note  the  passing  of  time  until  darkness  was  upon  him.  Unworried, 
he  built  a  log  tire  on  a  small  island  and  prepared  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  open.  Before  morning  he  awoke  in  great  pain.  In- 
flammatory rheumatism  had  him  in  its  grip.  He  was  able  to 
replenish  the  fire,  but  w^ien  daylight  appeared  he  could  not  walk 
and  suffered  agonies  when  he  attempted  to  move.  He  lay  helpless 
for  hours,  when  an  Indian  came  along,  and  with  his  help  man- 
aged to  reach  the  mainland.  Here  he  remained  while  the  brave 
journeyed  to  Iroquois  and  returned  with  two  of  his  helpers  and  a 
horse  and  harness.  Hubbard  was  then  placed  in  a  boat,  the 
animal  hitched  thereto  and  the  start  for  home  began.  But  there 
was  a  limit  to  the  physical  endurance  of  the  trader  and  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned.  One  of  the  men  returned  to  the  post  and 
brought  two  more  helpers,  and  the  four  constructed  a  rude  litter 
and  bore  him  home,  but  not  until  he  had  spent  another  night 
beneath  the  stars.  Then  followed  days  of  suffering  while  he 
doctored  with  the  homely  poultice  remedies  of  the  frontier. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  annual  trek  to  Mackinaw  he  still 
was  on  crutches  and  decided  to  remain  at  the  post  pending  the 
arrival  of  another  band  who  had  not  returned  from  the  hunting 
grounds.  While  thus  delayed  two  white  men  appeared  at  the 
post  with  a  fine  team  and  wagon,  loaded  with  corn  meal  and 
whisky.  Hearing  the  cause  of  Hubbard's  delay  they  announced 
that  they,  too,  would  wait  and  trade  the  liquor  to  the  Indians  for 
their  furs.  Hubbard  sent  LeVasseur  to  their  camp  and  warned 
them  of  the  danger  of  getting  the  Indians  drunk.     The  visitors 
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refused  to  give  heed.  In  a  few  days  the  band,  of  which  Yellow 
Head  was  the  chief,  arrived.  Hubbard  had  his  men  on  the  look- 
out and  succeeded  in  enticing  the  tribe  to  his  post,  where  they 
were  fed  and  the  trading  completed.  Later  the  camp  of  the 
whisky  sellers  was  discovered  and  soon  the  Indians  began  ex- 
changing the  blankets  and  other  goods  they  had  secured  for  the 
firewater.  When  all  their  plunder  was  gone  the  drunken  war- 
riors began  reclaiming  their  goods  and  making  threats.  Hubbard 
thought  it  wise  to  interfere  and  sent  LeVasseur  and  Jacques 
Jombeau  to  the  camp  with  orders  to  destroy  the  remaining  liquor. 
This  they  did  and  the  frenzied  Indians  scooped  it  up  with  their 
hands,  then  assaulted  Jombeau  and  stabbed  him  in  the  back.  The 
two  peddlers  were  happy  to  escape  with  their  lives.  As  the  liquor 
began  to  lose  its  potency  all  the  band  except  Yellow  Head — who 
was  a  brother-in-law  of  Billy  Caldwell,  the  half-breed — fell  asleep. 
The  latter,  however,  appeared  at  the  post  several  times  during 
the  night  to  beg  for  whisky.  Being  refused,  he  threatened  to 
break  down  the  door  to  the  trading  house  and  help  himself.  Hub- 
bard arose  and  getting  his  rifle  drove  him  from  camp.  A  short 
time  later  the  Indian  returned  and  entering  the  cabin  attempted 
to  stab  the  trader  as  he  lay  in  his  bunk.  The  rheumatism  was 
forgotten  as  Hubbard  closed  with  his  antagonist  and  succeeded 
in  getting  possession  of  the  knife.  The  warrior  left  the  scene,  but 
the  trader,  to  humiliate  him,  followed  and  gave  the  knife  to  a 
squaw.  A  few  days  later  he  departed  for  Chicago,  leaving  one 
man — Dominic  Bray — in  charge  of  the  post.  Soon  the  caretaker 
joined  him  with  the  story  that  Yellow  Head  and  his  band  had 
returned,  captured  the  post  and  carried  away  everything  of  value. 
Although  shot  at  by  the  Indians,  Bray  had  escaped  into  the  woods, 
where  he  secured  a  horse  and  followed  the  crew.  Before  Hub- 
bard again  visited  the  spot  Yellow  Head  had  gone  to  the  happy 
hunting  ground,  having  been  killed  in  a  drunken  fight. 

The  battle  with  Yellow  Head  was  not  the  first  time  Hub- 
bard had  escaped  assassination.  While  stationed  on  the  Illinois 
River  during  the  winter  of  1821-22,  he  had  refused  credit  to  a 
Delaware  who,  finding  the  trader  alone  in  his  cabin,  slipped  be- 
hind him  and  attempted  to  brain  him  with  a  tomahawk.  Hubbard 
saw  his  shadow  on  the  floor  and  threw  up  an  arm  in  time  to  avert 
the  blow,  although  the  blade  grazed  his  cap  and  cut  a  gash  in  his 
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forehead.  He  carried  the  scar  to  his  grave.  Then  followed  a 
desperate  battle,  the  Indian  trying  to  strike  and  Hubbard  trying 
to  disarm  him.  Finally  the  trader  managed  to  roll  near  a  heavy 
stool,  which  he  secured  and  with  it  beat  his  antagonist  into  uncon- 
sciousness. The  Indian  did  not  recover  in  time  to  do  any  more 
hunting  that  winter,  but  Hubbard  managed  by  the  judicious  giv- 
ing of  articles  from  the  post  to  patch  up  a  truce  that  later  led 
to  a  warm  friendship  between  the  two.  When  spring  came  and 
the  camp  was  abandoned,  the  redman  stood  on  the  river  bank  to 
wave  a  farewell. 

It  was  while  Hubbard  had  his  headquarters  at  Iroquois  that 
he  had  another  adventure  that  came  near  ending  in  tragedy  and 
it  is  possible  that  this  was  a  contributing  cause  of  the  attack  of 
rheumatism  already  mentioned.  After  a  prosperous  season  John 
Kinzie  at  his  Chicago  post  found  his  shelves  depleted  of  trading 
goods  and  sent  a  messenger  to  his  friend  with  a  request  that  the 
latter  journey  by  boat  to  St.  Louis  and  bring  him  the  stock  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  season.  Hubbard,  ever  ready  to  serve  his 
friend,  sent  LeVasseur  and  another  man  overland  to  Peoria  to 
secure  a  boat  suitable  for  the  trip.  He  decided  to  travel  to  Chi- 
cago and  learn  first  hand  just  what  was  needed.  The  spring  rains 
had  come  and  all  the  streams  had  overflowed  their  banks,  but 
at  that  time  a  final  blast  of  winter  had  frozen  them  over  and  it 
was  bitterly  cold  when  he  left  Iroquois,  mounted  on  his  favorite 
horse.  Choppy,  accompanied  by  two  Indians  on  foot.  A  few 
miles  from  the  post  they  came  to  a  small  stream  that  had  over- 
flowed and  upon  which  a  new  covering  of  ice  had  formed  during 
the  night,  leaving  running  water  between  the  two  crusts.  The 
upper  ice  was  not  strong  enough  for  a  man  to  walk  on,  but  the 
Indians  lay  down  and  slid  across  without  mishap.  Hubbard  rode 
to  the  bank  and  reaching  forward  with  his  tomahawk  cut  the 
upper  covering  ahead  of  the  animal,  he  walking  on  the  lower. 
All  went  well  until  the  middle  of  the  stream  was  reached  when 
the  horse's  hind  feet  broke  through,  the  girth  gave  way,  and 
the  saddle  slipped  off  behind,  carrying  the  trader  with  it. 
Hubbard  fell  into  the  vrater  and  so  strong  was  the  current  that  he 
was  carried  down  stream  between  the  two  coverings  of  ice. 
"I  had  about  given  up  all  hope,"  he  related,  "when  my  hand 
struck  a  willow  brush  near  the  bank  and  thus  arrested  my  rapid 
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progress.  At  the  same  time  I  stood  up  and  bumping  the  ice  with 
my  head  broke  through  ....  I  recovered  my  horse  and  saddle 
and  returned  to  my  trading  post  with  no  worse  result  than  wet 
clothing  and  a  sore  head." 

Starting  again  the  next  day — this  time  with  Jacques  Jombeau 
— in  a  small  canoe,  the  two  floated  down  the  Iroquois  and  up 
the  Kankakee  to  near  the  site  today  of  the  city  of  the  latter  name, 
where  he  hid  the  boat  and  the  next  day  continued  the  journey 
on  foot.  It  was  misting  and  experienced  woodsman  that  he  was, 
he  became  lost  and  traveled  in  a  circle.  In  the  afternoon  he  en- 
countered an  Indian  who  had  just  shot  a  muskrat,  and  from  him 
learned  of  his  error.  He  traded  for  the  rat  and  that  was  the  only 
food  he  or  Jombeau  had  that  day  and  the  next.  They  camped  that 
night — in  the  open  of  course — and  reached  their  destination  the 
next  day.  Here  he  learned  that  Kinzie  had  sent  the  list  of  goods 
wanted  by  messenger  to  Peoria.  Once  more  by  boat  he  started 
down  the  Illinois  with  an  old  Frenchman  as  a  companion.  When 
entering  Peoria  Lake  he  hoisted  a  blanket  for  a  sail  and  was 
breezing  along  at  a  stiff  rate  when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  capsized 
the  craft  and  the  two  were  in  the  water  half  a  mile  from  shore. 
The  Frenchman  could  not  swim  but  held  on  while  Hubbard  towed 
him  to  safety.  It  had  taken  three  days  to  make  the  trip  from 
Chicago.    He  completed  his  task  without  further  adventure. 

Hubbard  was  a  man  without  fear.  His  was  the  courage  of 
a  gentleman.  If  he  found  he  was  in  error  he  was  the  first  to 
make  the  confession.  He  never  ordered  his  subordinates  to  go 
ahead,  but  the  command  always  was  to  "Follow  me."  This  pos- 
sibly was  the  reason  for  the  loyalty  his  employees  always  gave. 
During  his  days  as  a  trader  he  made  twenty-six  trips  to  and  from 
Mackinaw,  coasting  Lake  Michigan  in  an  open  row  boat.  On 
the  trail  he  shared  in  every  hardship  and  many  times  the  pangs 
of  hunger  had  been  his  lot.  In  his  wanderings  on  business  bent 
he  made  a  trip  alone  on  horseback  from  Chicago  to  Detroit  with- 
out seeing  a  single  white  settlement  until  he  reached  Ypsilanti, 
then  but  a  huddle  of  log  cabins. 

For  two  years  he  had  been  a  percentage  partner  of  the 
American  company — and  he  had  saved  his  money.  Again  on  a 
voyage  to  the  Island  he  had  mulled  matters  over  and  had  made 
a  decision.     No  longer  was  he  to  acknowledge  a  superior  or  be 
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subject  to  orders  or  suggestions.  He  had  vision  and  he  realized 
the  possibiHties  of  the  IlHnois  country.  He  would  be  his  own 
boss.  On  reaching  headquarters  he  communicated  his  intentions 
to  Ramsey  Crooks.  There  were  negotiations  and  that  fall  he 
sailed  away  the  sole  owner  of  all  the  assets,  franchises  and  good 
will  of  the  Astor  company,  insofar  as  it  concerned  the  Illinois 
territory. 

He  was  Gurdon  Hubbard,  Independent  Trader. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
TRADER  HUBBARD  BRANCHES  OUT 

January  18,  1826,  the  enabling  act  creating  Vermilion  County 
having  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  locate  the  seat  of  justice  finally  accepted  the  land  offered  by 
Dan  Beckwith  and  Guy  Smith — and  Danville  came  into  being. 
Before  a  site  could  be  selected  it  became  necessary  for  the  legis- 
lature to  amend  the  act  the  following  December  and  appoint  a 
new  set  of  commissioners.  The  first  group  had  decided  on  the 
Old  Salt  Works,  but  as  this  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  settlers,  Major  John  W.  Vance,  who  had  leased  the  saline 
lands  from  the  state,  refused  to  waive  his  rights.  It  was  Janu- 
ary 31,  1827,  when  the  selection  was  made,  and  it  was  April  10 
when  the  sale  of  lots  was  held,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  the 
erection  of  the  necessary  county  buildings.  Forty-two  lots  were 
disposed  of  at  auction  as  a  result  of  the  persuasive  tongue  of 
Harvey  Luddington,  who  had  come  to  the  Salt  Works  in  1822, 
for  which  the  sum  of  $922.87  was  realized.  Hubbard  was  pres- 
ent and  purchased  a  lot  facing  the  southeast  side  of  the  public 
square.  This  latter  was  the  site  of  his  trading  post  and  now  is 
occupied  by  the  Palmer-American  National  Bank  Building.  The 
price  paid  was  $37.75.  Hubbard  was  no  stranger  as  he  had  been 
maintaining  regular  trading  days  each  month  in  season  with  the 
Piankashaws,  whose  tepees  dotted  the  spot,  since  opening  his 
post  at  Iroquois.  At  the  time  of  the  sale  there  was  not  a  single 
white  habitation  in  sight.  Even  the  trading  post  of  Dan  Beck- 
with, which  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  confines  of  the  new 
town,  was  hidden  under  the  bluff  at  the  foot  of  West  Alain  Street. 
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It  was  near  the  primitive  and  one  of  the  choice  tales  of  the  old 
settlers  was  the  statement  that  at  one  time  the  sale  had  to  be 
postponed  while  a  snake-killing  carnival  was  indulged  in. 

But  not  for  long  did  the  seat  of  justice  remain  a  barren 
waste.  It  was  only  a  matter  of  days  until  the  sound  of  the  axe- 
man could  be  heard  as  he  hewed  the  timbers  that  were  to  make 


Courtesy    Charles    M.    Woodbury 

The  Old  Hubbard  Trading  Post 
Erected  in  DanviHe  in  1827 — the  first  plank  building  in  eastern  Illinois. 


the  tavern  to  be  operated  by  Solomon  Gilbert,  at  the  foot  of  West 
Main  Street.  And  down  on  the  public  square,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Daniel  Building,  other  men  were  sweating  in  the  handhng 
of  monster  logs  which  were  used  in  the  erection  of  the  largest  and 
strongest  building  in  the  new  town.  This  was  where  George 
Haworth  was  constructing  his  Monument  of  Faith — the  structure 
which  it  was  understood  was  to  be  the  stockade  if  the  Pianka- 
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shaws  or  Kickapoos  ever  went  on  the  rampage.  It  was  of  two 
stories,  the  upper  floor  having  loopholes  for  defense,  and  a  water 
supply  was  provided  by  sinking  a  well  within  its  walls.  When 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1827  Haworth  opened  his  stock  of 
merchandise,  which  he  had  hauled  overland  from  the  boat  landing 
at  Perrysville,  Indiana,  for  the  inspection  of  the  whites,  in  the 
rear  end  of  the  room.  Hubbard,  anxious  to  begin  business  in  the 
new  town,  rented  space  in  the  front,  where  he  installed  his  Indian 
goods  until  such  a  time  as  his  new  post, — the  first  frame  building 
to  be  erected  in  the  county,  the  lumber  a  product  of  Seymour 
Treat's  new  sawmill  at  Denmark — could  be  completed.  This,  too, 
was  two  stories  and  here  he  made  his  headquarters  until  1833, 
when  he  removed  to  Chicago.  In  every  direction  men  and  women 
might  be  seen  busily  engaged  in  home  building.  Even  the  county 
commissioners  caught  the  craze  and  their  first  official  act  was  the 
letting  of  the  contract  for  the  building  of  the  "stray  pound,"  on 
the  present  site  of  Phillips'  laundry,  with  a  provision  that  it  should 
"be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  out  hogs."  Philip  Stanford 
was  the  builder  and  it  cost  the  county  $9.94.  Amos  Williams  was 
the  poundmaster.  His  official  duties,  however,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  building  of  a  cabin  down  on  the  river  front  where  he 
conducted  the  first  public  school." 

Busy  days  for  Trader  Hubbard — that  summer  of  1827.  He 
not  only  was  occupied  in  superintending  the  building  of  his  per- 
manent post,  but  of  necessity  must  plan  for  the  manning  Qf  the 
various  stations  that  now  dotted  the  trail.  Then,  too,  he  must 
arrange  for  the  annual  trip  to  Alackinaw  to  purchase  supplies  for 
the  winter  season.  His  knowledge  of  the  business  and  his  repu- 
tation for  fair  dealing  made  it  an  easy  matter  to  sign  contracts 
with  the  pick  of  the  traders  and  voyageurs  who  had  flocked  to  the 
Astor  headquarters.  He  was  branching  out,  and  already  had  be- 
gun to  raise  hogs  and  sell  the  meat  to  the  settlers  of  Chicago. 
Later  when  Fort  Dearborn  was  regarrisoned  in  October,  1828,  he 
secured  the  contract  to  furnish  beef,  pork  and  farm  produce — 
largely  from  the  garden  at  Iroquois — to  the  troops  stationed  there. 
In  the  late  fall  of  1827  his  building  was  completed  and  here  he 
installed  his  trade  goods.  A  peep  at  his  stock  is  of  interest.  In 
1862,  at  a  party  given  by  him  in  his  home  in  Chicago  celebrating 
his  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  there,  he  told  a  reporter 
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of  the  Times  that  his  stock  at  the  Danville  post  consisted  of  guns, 
ammunition,  flints,  knives,  hatchets,  kettles,  beads,  men's  shirts, 
blue  and  red  cloth  for  blankets  and  petticoats,  red,  green,  yellow^ 
and  blue  ribbons,  needles,  thread  and  awls,  looking  glasses,  toys, 
woolen  blankets,  razors  for  shaving  the  head,  paints  of  all  colors, 
tobacco,  highwines  and  whisky.  So  long  as  he  catered  to  the 
Indian  trade  food  stuff  never  was  handled. 

As  in  the  present  day,  all  prices  were  marked  in  plain  figures, 
but  not  in  money.  Beaver  and  other  pelts  were  the  basis  of  the 
barter.  Some  article  would  be  marked  with  a  five,  which  meant 
that  it  would  be  exchanged  for  five  pounds  of  beaver,  or  about 
$1.50,  as  this  skin  was  valued  at  about  thirty  cents  a  pound.  Other 
skins  had  different  values,  but  for  matters  of  trade  all  transac- 
tions were  carried  on  on  the  basis  of  the  beaver.  Five  otter  pelts 
had  the  value  of  four  beaver  and  two  lynx  were  the  equivalent 
of  one  of  the  standard  unit. 

The  two-story  building  at  Danville  was  the  most  elaborate 
and  comfortable  of  his  various  trading  posts  and  here  Hubbard 
spent  most  of  his  time  and  it  was  here  that  the  housekeeping  was 
performed  by  Watseka,  the  Pottawatomie  beauty,  who  was,  by 
the  Indian  tribal  rules,  the  wife  of  the  trader.  She  was  the  niece 
of  Tamin,  chief  of  the  tribe  that  had  their  town  near  Hubbard's 
Iroquois  post.  'She  ruled  his  home  from  1826  until  the  fall  of 
1829,  when  her  tribe  was  preparing  to  be  removed  westward. 
"I  hive  no  wish  to  deny  the  fact  of  her  being  my  wife,  given  me 
by  her  uncle  when  she  was  about  10,  in  place  of  his  own  grown 
daughter,  whom  he  presented  to  me  and  whom  I  declined,"  wrote 
Hubbard  in  1878  to  Hiram  W.  Beckwith,  of  Danville,  the  his- 
torian. "This  little  girl  was  to  take  her  place  and  was,  under 
my  pledge  to  make  her  my  wife,  brought  by  her  mother  at  the 
age  of  14  or  15.  She  bore  me  a  daughter,  who  died  at  about 
8  months  old.  I  lived  with  this  Indian  woman  several  years  in 
harmony.  0*ur  separation  was  by  mutual  agreement,  in  perfect 
friendship."  "She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,  with  features  and 
form  more  like  a  Caucasian  than  the  Indian,"  says  Stephen  R. 
Moore  in  a  sketch  of  Noel  LeVasseur.  "She  was  a  person  of 
great  beauty,  becoming  modesty  and  possessed  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  was  highly  respected  by  the  whites,"  writes  Hiram 
W.  Beckwith  in  his  History  of  Vermilion  County,  Illinois.     "By 
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common  consent  of  all  parties  concerned,"  relates  H.  A.  Coffeen 
in  his  Pioneer  Handbook  of  Vermilion  County,  "the  red  woman 
was  allowed  to  move  on  with  her  tribe  in  their  westward-bound 
course  when  the  Pottawatomies  left  the  Illinois  country."  It  has 
been  related  by  some  of  the  old  timers,  however,  that  the  maiden 
refused  to  leave  until  the  trader  had  laden  her  down  with  beads, 
blankets  and  all  the  other  finery  the  post  stock  contained.  A  horse 
also  was  furnished  for  her  transportation  for,  although  Watseka 
was  fair  of  face  and  trim  of  figure,  one  leg  was  longer  than  the 
other  and  she  walked  with  a  decided  limp.  Two  additional  ponies 
were  given  her  on  which  to  pack  her  plunder. 

The  girl  was  born  ffear  Hubbard's  Iroquois  station  about 
1810,  and  upon  reaching  young  maidenhood  was  christened 
"Watseka"  in  accordance  with  an  old  tribal  custom.  According 
to  tradition,  many  years  before  a  band  of  Iroquois  attacked  a  Pot- 
tawatomie village  near  Old  Middleport  and  drove  them  out  with 
great  slaughter.  The  fugitives  gathered  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness and  the  braves  were  lamenting  their  losses.  They  refused  to 
consider  further  battle,  when  Watseka,  a  woman  of  resource  and 
courage,  urged  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy.  Then  to  shame  them 
she  called  upon  the  women  to  follow  her  in  a  charge.  The  squaws 
responded  in  large  numbers.  This  so  inspired  the  men  that  the 
plan  was  carried  out  with  complete  success,  the  enemy  being 
routed  in  great  disorder.  In  honor  of  her  bravery  and  to  per- 
petuate the  story  of  the  bloody  field,  the  tribe  met  in  solemn  con- 
clave and  ordained  that  when  the  Great  Spirit  should  call  Watseka 
to  his  side  her  name  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  most  accom- 
plished and  best  beloved  maiden  of  each  generation.  The  seat  of 
justice  of  Iroquois  County  was  named  in  her  honor.  This  friend 
of  the  Danville  trader  was  the  third  and  last  to  bear  the  name, 

Watseka  soon  tired  of  life  on  the  reservation  in  Kansas  and 
returned  to  Illinois,  settling  not  at  Danville  but  at  the  scene  of 
her  childhood,  near  the  Iroquois  post.  Here  she  became  the  wife 
of  LeVasseur,  who  still  had  charge  of  the  post.  He  lived  with 
her  until  1834,  during  which  she  gave  birth  to  three  children.  And 
once  more  Watseka  lost  her  man,  but  not  until  the  Frenchman 
had  given  her  several  thousand  dollars.  She  again  trekked  to  Kan- 
sas, but  this  time  she  took  up  her  abode  with  her  old  friends,  the 
Kickapoos,  whose  village  had  been  near  Danville,  and  where  the 
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beloved  Kean-ne-keuk  ruled  his  flock.  She  died  in  Brown  County, 
Kansas,  in  1842,  where  the  storms  of  summer  and  the  winds  of 
winter  beat  down  on  her  unmarked  grave. 

With  the  departure  of  Watseka,  Hubbard  found  time  for  his 
first  visit  East  since  his  departure  from  Aiontreal  with  the  fur 
brigade  in  1818.  He  spent  some  time  with  his  mother  at  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  and  on  his  return  brought  two  sisters,  Mary 
and  Abby,  with  him.  They  presided  over  his  household  until 
April  28,  1831,  when  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Elnora 
Berry,  of  Urbana,  Ohio,  a  sister  of  the  bride  of  Dr.  William 
Fithian.  Father  Enoch  Kingsbury,  who  had  come  to  Illinois  in 
1819  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  to  the  Indians,  remained  to  be 
Danville's  first  resident  pastor  and  ended  his  days  as  postmaster — 
a  gift  of  his  friend,  Abraham  Lincoln — performed  the  ceremony. 
The  following  June  Mary  Hubbard  became  the  bride  of  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Clark  and  two  months  later  Abby  was  led  to  the  altar  by 
A.  L.  Castleman. 

Miss  Berry  was  a  sister  of  the  first  wife — he  outlived  four — 
of  Dr.  William  Fithian,  and  it  is  of  record  that  the  two  couples 
made  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Louisville,  Kentucky,  taking  the  steam- 
boat Prairie  Queen  at  Perrysville,  Indiana.  It  was  for  this  sister 
that  Doctor  Fithian  built  the  famous  mansion  which  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  building  with  planed  floors  in  eastern 
Illinois.  It  was  from  the  balcony  of  this  house  that  Lincoln  made 
his  speech  in  September,  1858,  and  the  D.  A.  R.  have  marked  it 
with  a  tablet  of  bronze. 

As  the  years  rolled  on  the  Old  Trader  in  his  Chicago  home, 
surrounded  by  loving  friends,  lived  more  and  more  in  the  past 
and  his  stories  of  the  early  days  may  have  grown  in  detail  until 
his  auditors  refused  to  give  credence  to  their  recital — the  family 
never  would  accept  his  claims  regarding  his  work  in  the  Iroquois 
garden — and  it  is  possible  he  was  placed  on  the  defensive.  At 
least,  in  his  Recollections  he  gives  space  to  the  following  letter 
written  by  Doctor  Fithian  in  May,  1884,  regarding  an  incident  of 
the  honeymoon  trip : 

'T  write  you  all  I  remember  relative  to  your  saving  the  child 
of  Mr.  Linton,  then  a  merchant  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

"You  will  remember  that  we  both,  with  our  wives,  who  were 
sisters,  took  passage  at  Perrysville,  Indiana,  early  in  the  Spring 
on  the   steamboat  Prairie   Queen   for  Louisville,   and   at   Terre 
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Haute  Mr.  Linton  and  his  family  came  on  board  for  the  same 
place.  I  cannot  now  recollect  dates  (being  over  75  years  old) 
but  I  can  recollect  vividly  the  circumstance  of  the  child  falling 
overboard  while  passing  up  the  Ohio  river,  which  was  very  high 
and  filled  with  floating  ice.  We  were  sitting  out  on  the  guard 
with  other  passengers  when  Mr.  Linton's  little  boy  slipped 
overboard  and  went  feet  foremost  into  the  water.  He  was  dressed 
in  a  blouse  waist,  wbich  became  filled  with  air  and  acted  as  a 
buoy,  preventing  him  from  sinking;  and  at  this  moment  of  writ- 
ing it  seems  to  me  I  can  almost  hear  Mr.  Linton  cry  out :  'Oh, 
God,  what  shall  I  do?  I  cannot  swim,'  and  I  recollect  that  inci- 
dent so  vividly  that,  blind  as  I  am  now,  I  can  see  you  throw  off 
your  coat  and  boots,  plunge  into  the  raging  river  and  swim  for 
the  drowning  child;  and  I  can  recollect  very  distinctly  the  mo- 
ment when  we  saw  you  had  reached  the  child,  had  turned  upon 
your  back  and  was  floating  in  the  water,  and  in  that  position  held 
the  child  elevated  in  your  hands.  At  this  moment  was  the  time 
for  thought  and  action  with  those  on  the  boat.  You  will  recollect 
that  there  was  no  yawl  attached  to  the  steamer  and  the  excite- 
ment increased  as  this  fact  became  known.  All  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  speedily  or  both  you  and  the  child  would 
be  lost.  Captain  Cummings  suggested  as  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done,  turning  the  steamer  down  stream  and  overtaking 
you,  running  out  the  walking  plank  on  the  side,  securing  the  end 
remaining  on  the  boat  as  best  could  be  done,  so  that  someone 
could  go  out  on  the  plank  and  assist  you  and  the  child  on  board. 
The  course  was  adopted  successfully.  While  the  steamer  was 
being  turned  in  the  stream  and  the  walking  plank  adjusted  and 
made  secure,  blankets  were  taken  to  the  engine  room  and  thor- 
oughly heated,  and  all  the  mustard  necessary  got  ready. 

"When  we  had  succeeded  in  getting  you  both  on  board  again, 
the  child  was  pronounced  dead,  but  being  taken  to  the  engine  room 
at  once  and  manipulated  industriously,  he  ejected  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  and  by  close  watching,  stimulating  and  applica- 
tions of  heat,  the  circulation  was  soon  discernable  and  within  an 
hour  he  began  to  breathe  pretty  freely.  During  all  this  time  your 
wife  and  mine  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened,  having  been 
confined  in  the  ladies'  cabin  by  the  Captain,  who  had  filled  up  the 
stairs  leading  from  it  with  trunks,  so  that  they  could  not  get  down. 

"As  further  proof  that  you  are  regarded  as  having  saved  the 
child's  life,  I  mention  that  Mr.  Linton,  father  of  the  child,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  gratitude  to  you,  insisted  upon  changing  and  actu- 
ally did  change  the  little  boy's  name  to  that  of  Gurdon  S.  Hub- 
bard Linton." 

Mrs.  Hubbard  died  in  Chicago  in  1838  shortly  after  the  birth 
of  her  son,  Gurdon,  Jr. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
HUBBARD  BEFRIENDS  THE  INDIANS 

Hubbard,  with  the  same  faculty  by  which  he  attracted  the 
whites  and  cemented  their  loyahy,  early  gained  the  friendship 
of  the  Indians.  "He  possessed  to  a  large  degree,"  says  John  R. 
Williams,  in  W.  R.  Brink's  History  of  Vermilion  County,  printed 
in  1875,  "the  confidence  of  the  savages,  was  regarded  as  their 
friend  and  exercised  great  influence  among  them." 

That  the  confidence  of  the  redmen  was  well-placed  is  proven 
by  an  incident  related  in  Coffeen's  Handbook: 

"It  was  before  John  H.  Murphy  that  the  trial  of  Mr.  Lud- 
dington  occurred,  in  which  an  old  Indian  was  plaintiff  and  Gur- 
don  S.  Hubbard  the  Indian's  counsel.  Harvey  Luddington,  then 
living  at  the  Salt  Works,  had  missed  some  corn  for  four  or  five 
successive  nights.  Being  satisfied  that  it  was  being  taken  by  a 
certain  old  Indian,  he  visited  their  camp  and  demanded  restitu- 
tion, but  this  the  Redman  refused.  Whereupon  Mr.  Luddington 
assumed  the  offensive  and  gathering  two  of  the  Indian's  blankets 
started  home  with  them.  This  was  a  temporary  reversion  of  the 
matter ;  but  the  old  Indian,  coming  to  Hubbard,  who  was  called 
'Friend  of  the  Indian,'  he  was  advised  by  Hubbard  to  have  the 
case  tried  before  Justice  Murphy.  Luddington  was  summoned 
to  appear  and  on  trial,  an  action  of  trover  for  the  recovery  of  the 
blankets  or  their  value,  judgment  went  against  him.  A  day  or 
two  after  that  the  Indian  called  on  Luddington  for  the  blankets." 

And  he  got  them. 

When  but  sixteen,  when  he  was  making  his  first  trading  trip 
for  the  American  company,  he  met  Shaub-e-nee  and  Wa-ba,  and 
the  latter  insisted  upon  adopting  him  as  his  son  with  the  name 
Che-mo-co-mon-ess,  "the  Little  American,"  to  replace  in  his  af- 
fections a  son  of  the  same  age  who  had  recently  died.  The 
friendship  between  the  two  lasted  until  Wa-ba  had  joined  his 
fathers  and  even  afterward  the  trader  in  his  Recollections  came 
to  the  rescue  of  the  Indian's  memory  when  another  writer  asserted 
that  the  dead  chieftain  had  desecrated  the  tomb  of  John  Laline 
and  plundered  it,  leaving  the  bones  exposed.  Later  he  was  to  be 
known  generally  as  Pa-pa-ma-ta-be,  "the  Swift  Walker,"  because 
of  his  fleetness  of  foot. 

Shaub-e-nee,  too,  was  a  friend  of  the  trader.  He  was  born 
near  the  Maumee  River,  in  Ohio,  the  son  of  an  Ottawa  chief, 
but  married  the  daughter  of  a  Pottawatomie,  and  thereafter  be- 
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came  identified  with  that  tribe.  He  was  allied  with  the  British 
during  the  War  of  1812,  but  afterward  was  firm  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  Americans.  He  was  active  in  his  efforts  to  restrain  his 
tribesmen  from  taking  part  in  the  Winnebago  trouble  in  1827  and 
for  his  services  to  the  whites  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  was 
awarded  two  sections  of  land  by  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien. 
This  was  selected  by  him  at  a  place  in  De  Kalb  County  where 
for  many  years  his  village  had  been  located.  Here  he  resided  with 
his  family  until  the  tribe  was  removed  west  in  1837.  Dissatisfied 
because  of  the  nearness  to  the  reservation  of  his  old-time  enemies, 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  during  his  sojourn  there  murdered  his 
son  and  a  nephew,  he  returned  to  his  beloved  grove  in  Illinois. 
Later  when  his  tribe  was  assigned  a  new  allotment  of  land  in 
Kansas,  he  rejoined  the  band  and  remained  for  three  years.  As 
age  came  upon  him  he  once  more  yearned  for  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood  and  returned  to  this  state.  It  was  a  sad  homecoming. 
On  arrival  at  the  site  of  the  old  farm  he  found  white  men  in 
possession  of  his  acres.  He  had  been  betrayed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Hubbard  and  others  of  his  white  friends  protested  vigor- 
ously, but  in  vain.  The  land  department  had  ordered  a  new  sur- 
vey and  held  that  by  leaving  the  state  he  had  forfeited  his  rights. 
It  had  been  offered  for  sale  by  the  land  office  at  Dixon  and  a 
purchaser  had  been  found.  His  services  to  the  whites  in  their 
days  of  stress  had  been  forgotten  and  when  he  sought  to  protest 
the  injustice  the  new  owners  invoked  the  white  man's  law  and  he 
was  driven  from  the  scene.  In  his  sorrow  Hubbard  and  other 
friends  remained  true.  A  twenty-acre  tract  of  land  near  Morris, 
in  Grundy  County,  was  purchased,  and  here  he  and  his  family 
found  a  haven.  But  the  injustice  of  it  all  rankled  and  the  old 
warrior,  who  had  been  at  Tecumseh's  side  when  the  great  leader 
received  his  death  wound  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  in  1813; 
who  later  proved  his  loyalty  to  the  Americans  by  risking  his  life 
to  restrain  Big  Foot  and  his  braves  from  entering  the  Winne- 
bago uprising  and  again  when  Black  Hawk  sounded  the  tocsin  of 
war  in  1832  showed  his  allegiance  by  restraining  his  young  men 
and  carrying  the  warning  that  brought  many  a  frontier  settler  to 
the  safety  of  Fort  Dearborn,  was  as  one  bereft.  Emulating  his 
white  brother,  he  took  to  drink.  The  man  who  until  misfortune 
had  lived  a  temperate  life,  died  a  drunkard  in  July,  1859.    Friends 
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buried  him  in  the  cemetery  at  Morris — and  Hubbard  journed  to 
the  village  and  sorrowed  at  the  grave. 

The  half-breed,  Alexander  Robinson,  "Che-che-pin-qua,"  v^as 
another  of  the  old  trader's  friends,  whom  he  knew  in  Chicago. 
He  was  a  chief  of  the  united  Pottawatomies,  Chippewas  and  Ot- 
tawas  and  had  conducted  a  trading  post  on  the  site  of  that  city 
at  least  as  early  as  1816.  It  was  at  the  home  of  John  Kinzie 
where  the  friendship  between  the  two  began,  both  being  ever- 
welcome  visitors.  Robinson  is  best  remembered  in  the  early  an- 
nals of  Chicago  for  his  succssful  effort  to  save  the  family  of 
Kinzie  and  his  300-mile  canoe  trip  to  Mackinaw  to  deliver  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Heald  to  the  safety  of  the  British  captivity,  when 
the  Indians  massacred  the  garrison  at  Fort  Dearborn  in  1812. 
He  was  more  or  less  promiment  in  the  affairs  of  the  growing  town 
in  its  infancy  and  as  early  as  1825  was  registered  as  a  voter  and 
in  that  year  paid  taxes  on  an  assessed  value  of  $200.  He  was  for 
several  years  the  interpreter  for  Doctor  Wolcott,  the  Indian  agent, 
and  in  1828  was  licensed  to  keep  a  tavern.  In  September,  1826, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  by  John  Kinzie,  J.  P.,  to  the  daughter 
of  Francois  Chevalier,  chief  of  the  united  tribe,  whose  tepees 
dotted  the  land  at  the  Calumet.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father- 
in-law  he  succeed-ed  to  the  chieftainship  and  continued  in  that 
capacity  until  the  removal  of  the  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  By  the  Treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  because  of  his  services 
during  the  Winnebago  trouble  and  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  was 
awarded  two  sections  of  land  on  the  Des  Plaines  River.  Later,  in 
1832,  by  the  Treaty  of  Camp  Tippecanoe,  thanks  to  the  efforts 
of  Hubbard  and  LeVasseur,  he  was  granted  an  annuity  of  $200. 
To  this  was  added,  by  the  Treaty  of  Chicago,  in  1833,  $300.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  by  the  terms  of  the  Tippecanoe 
agreement  Hubbard  was  awarded  $5,573  and  LeVasseur  $1,800, 
for  services  rendered  and  supplies  furnished  during  the  Black 
Hawk  trouble.  With  the  removal  of  his  tribe,  Robinson  settled 
on  his  farm  on  the  Des  Plaines,  where  he  died  April  22,  1872. 
His  wife  followed  eight  years  later  and  both  are  buried  on  the 
bank  of  the  stream  near  the  old  home. 

Billy  Caldwell,  "Sauganash,"  the  half-breed  son  of  an  Irish 
colonel  in  the  British  army  and  a  Pottawatomie  beauty,  was  an- 
other beneficiary  of  the  friendship  of  the  trader.     Through  the 
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latter's  efforts  he  was  granted  an  annuity  of  $1,000  by  the  treaties 
of  1832  and  1833.  Previous  to  that  time,  by  the  agreement  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  he  had  been  given  two  and  a  half  sections  of 
land  on  the  Chicago  River.  This  was  in  recognition  of  his  dar- 
ing during  the  Winnebago  scare  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
whites  when  Black  Hawk  and  his  Sacs  made  their  last  stand 
against  civilization.  In  the  former  trouble,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Hubbard,  he  in  company  with  Shaub-e-nee,  journeyed  to  the  camp 
of  Big  Foot  on  Lake  Geneva,  where  the  latter  managed  to  delay 
action  by  the  warriors  until  the  war  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Winnebagos  and  the  Treaty  of  Green  Bay.  Caldwell  in  his  youth 
was  allied  with  the  British,  but  after  the  War  of  1812  was  the 
steadfast  friend  of  the  whites.  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
Jesuit  schools  at  Detroit  and  spoke  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages fluently.  Because  of  his  learning  he  was  a  factor  in  the 
affairs  of  early  Chicago  and  in  1826  was  appointed  a  justice  of 
the  peace  of  Peoria  County  and  acted  as  clerk  at  elections  for 
several  years.  He  married  a  sister  of  Yellow  Head — the  same 
Yellow  Head  with  w^hom  Hubbard  had  his  encounter  at  Iroquois 
— and  legends  tell  that  his  marital  life  was  a  stormy  one.  When 
the  Indians  were  removed  to  their  reservation — first  to  a  point  in 
Missouri  and  two  years  later  to  a  site  near  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa — 
he  decided  to  accompany  them  and  share  in  their  hardships. 
Through  his  influence  the  exodus  was  peaceful,  the  redmen  to 
the  number  of  2,500  leaving  Chicago  in  1836  under  the  leadership 
of  Captain  J.  B.  F.  Russell,  the  government  agent.  He  died  in 
his  home  in  Council  Bluffs  September  28,  1841.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Chicago  Hubbard  always  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  his 
home.  While  Caldwell  resided  there  and  mingled  with  the  whites 
as  an  equal,  there  were  times  when  he  heard  the  call  of  the  wild 
and  with  his  wife  would  revert  to  the  primitive.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  lapses  from  the  conventional  in  November,  1830,  as 
related  by  Hubbard  in  his  Recollections,  that  the  trader  started 
out  on  a  hog  hunting  expedition.  "I  started  out  to  gather  up 
my  hogs,  which  were  in  small  droves  at  different  points  on  the 
road.  The  snow  was  then  about  seven  inches  deep  and  it  con- 
tinued to  fall  for  four  or  five  days.  I  had  men  to  help  me  and 
wagons  containing  corn  for  the  hogs  ....  When  we  left 
Beaver  Creek  marsh  the  weather  had  changed  and  the  da}-  was 
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rainy.  At  dark  we  reached  the  Kankakee  and  camped  in  a  little 
hollow.  It  rained  hard  part  of  the  night  and  then  the  wind 
changed  and  it  began  freezing  ....  On  attempting  to  rise  I 
found  myself  frozen  to  the  ground  ....  and  started  to  find 
Billy  Caldwell,  who  I  knew  was  camped  somewhere  near  Yellow 
Head  Point.  We  found  him  without  difficulty  and  were  hospit- 
ably received  by  both  Caldwell  and  his  wife.  She  made  us  some 
tea  and  never  in  my  life  did  I  drink  such  quantities  of  anything 
as  I  did  of  that." 

During  his  early  trips  to  the  site  of  Danville,  before  he  had 
established  his  post  there,  Hubbard  had  on  occasion  sold  whiskey 
to  Ke-an-ne-keuk,  whose  name  means  the  "Drunkard's  Son"- — 
who  upon  his  conversion  was  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  "Kick- 
apoo  Prophet".  He  formulated  a  creed  and  established  a  church, 
with  about  200  Kickapoos  and  Pottawatomies  as  members,  at  a 
point  three  miles  west  of  the  present  city.  It  was  a  curious  form- 
ula that  the  Indian  conceived — Protestant  in  its  tiresome  sermons 
and  Catholic  in  its  ritual.  Whipping  with  a  rod  was  one  article 
of  their  faith  and  was  submited  to  as  an  atonement  of  sin.  These 
whips,  together  with  "prayer  sticks,"  upon  which  were  carved 
five  symbolic  characters,  were  a  part  of  the  ritual.  These  char- 
acters represented  first,  the  heart ;  second,  the  heart  and  flesh  ; 
third,  life ;  fourth,  their  names ;  and  fifth,  their  kindred.  It  has 
been  contended  that  Ke-an-ne-keuk  received  his  inspiration  for 
his  church  from  a  Methodist  missionar}'  and  that  the  sticks  were 
merely  a  reminder  for  his  followers  to  remember  the  prayer,  which 
always  was  the  same.  Since  it  is  known  that  he  could  neither 
read,  write  nor  speak  English  the  statement  may  be  doubted. 
Likewise  the  conclusion  of  the  artist,  George  Catlin,  who  painted 
his  portrait  in  1831,  when  he  and  his  congregation  had  made  a 
roving  trip  to  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  may  be  taken  with 
a  grain  of  salt.  He  says :  "This  very  shrewd  fellow  engraved 
on  a  maple  stick  in  characters  a  prayer  which  was  taught  him  by 
a  Methodist  missionary ;  and  by  introducing  it  into  the  hands 
of  everyone  of  his  tribe,  who  were  enjoined  to  read  it  over  every 
morning  and  evening,  his  service  has  acquired  great  celebrity  and 
respect  in  his  tribe  as  well  as  a  good  stock  of  worldly  goods,  as 
he  manufactures  them  all  and  gets  well  paid  for  them."  He  be- 
came an  arch  enemy  of  liquor.    Hubbard  relates  that  the  Prophet 
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Courtesy  yational   Gallery,   Washington,   D.   C. 

Ke-an-xe-keuk,  the  Kickapoo  Prophet 
From  a  portrait  painted  by  Catlin  in  1831. 
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and  his  followers  would  station  themselves  near  his  trading  post 
and  waylay  drunken  Indians  returning  to  their  village,  destroy- 
ing any  liquor  found  and  then  take  the  offenders  to  their  place 
of  worship  and  belabor  them  with  whips.  After  his  reformation 
he  became  a  power  for  good  and  always  was  a  friend  of  the 
whites.  That  he  was  a  man  of  importance  among  his  own 
people  is  evidenced  by  his  signature  as  the  representative  of  the 
Vermilion  River  band  to  the  treaty  of  concession  made  at  Vin- 
cennes,  Indiana,  October  30,  1819.  His  name  also  appears  on  the 
treaty  made  in  St.  Louis,  October  24,  1832. 

In  July,  1831,  he  delivered  a  sermon  in  Danville  to  a  mixed 
audience  of  his  own  congregation  and  the  white  settlers.  It  was 
given  in  the  Kickapoo  dialect  and  interpreted,  sentence  at  a  time, 
by  Hubbard,  who  spoke  both  the  Kickapoo  and  Pottawatomie 
dialects  fluently.  Sol  Banta,  the  town  lawyer,  took  it  down  in 
writing  and  the  English  translation  was  printed  in  the  Illinois 
Monthly  Magazine  at  Vandalia,  Illinois. 

Soon  after  this  service  he  went  to  the  Michigan  shore,  where 
the  portrait  was  painted.  It  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  at 
Washington.  Two  years  later  he  followed  his  tribe,  who  had 
been  exiled  to  a  reservation  in  Brown  County,  Kansas,  in  1832- 
He  was  born  near  Danville  about  1797.  He  died  of  smallpox  in 
1852.  He  outlived  three  wives  and  was  survived  by  a  fourth: 
He  was  buried  near  Kickapoo,  a  village  on  the  Missouri  River, 
in  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas. 


CHAPTER  X 

HUBBARD  SHOULDERS  HIS  RIFLE 

Busy  as  he  was  during  the  crowded  days  of  1827,  Hubbard 
found  time  to  shoulder  his  musket  and  ride  away  with  th^  Ver- 
milion County  Rangers  on  warlike  mission  bent.  This  was  in 
response  to  the  appeal  of  the  settlers  of  Chicago,  made  through 
Hubbard,  who  were  in  dread  of  an  attack  of  the  Winnebagos,  then 
on  the  warpath.  Late  June  found  the  trader  in  the  hamlet  by  the 
lake,  when  Fort  Dearborn  was  struck  by  lightning  and  a  large  part 
consumed.  July  1st  was  the  date  for  the  annual  payment  to  the 
Pottawatomies  by  the  government  and  a  large  number  were 
present.     On   receiving   their   money   all   save   the   band   of   Big 
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Foot  departed.  A  dance  was  held  in  the  barracks  of  the  fort  the 
night  of  the  fire,  which  at  that  time  was  not  garrisoned.  In  the 
early  morning  hours  the  alarm  was  sounded  and  Hubbard,  who 
was  sleeping  in  the  home  of  John  Kinzie,  across  the  river,  together 
with  Robert  Kinzie,  started  to  the  rescue.  On  reaching  the  river 
bank  they  found  their  canoe  filled  with  water — but  there  was 
need  for  their  services  on  the  other  side.  It  was  time  for  imme- 
diate action.  They  plunged  in  and  swam  across.  A  bucket  brig- 
ade was  hastily  formed  and  by  hard  work  port  of  the  structure 
was  saved.  It  was  a  hard  battle,  in  which  even  the  women  did 
their  share.  It  was  noticeable  that  none  of  the  band  of  Big  Foot 
would  assist,  although  they  were  present  as  spectators.  The 
strangeness  of  their  behavior  was  a  matter  of  apprehension,  es- 
pecially as  they  left  for  their  village  on  Lake  Geneva  the  next 
morning.  Six  days  later  Governor  Lewis  Cass,  his  secretary, 
Robert  Forsyth,  and  a  cren  of  twelve  oarsmen,  reached  the  set- 
tlement, coming  from  St.  Louis,  and  bringing  news  of  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Winnebagos  and  the  battle  on  the  upper  Mississippi. 

Consternation  reignod,  as  from  the  actions  of  Big  Foot  and 
his  braves  it  was  certain  that  the  band  was  at  least  unfriendly  to 
the  w^hites.  As  usual  the  latter  had  been  the  aggressors  and  this 
particular  outbreak  had  been  caused  by  the  action  of  the  crew 
of  the  keel  boat  Oliver  H.  Perry,  under  command  of  Captain 
Allen  Lindsey,  carrying  supplies  to  Fort  Snelling  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  Stopping  at  a  camp  of  the  Indians,  near  Prairie  du 
Chien  by  the  liberal  use  of  liquor  they  soon  had  the  redmen  in  a 
stupefied  condition.  While  their  guests  were  in  this  condition 
the  boatmen  kidnapped  six  of  the  squaws  and  continued  their 
journey.  Not  content  with  outraging  the  dusky  dames,  they 
carried  them  on  to  the  fort  and  were  returning  with  them  when 
their  boat  was  ambushed  at  a  narrow  bend  in  the  river.  Here  by 
desperate  fighting  the  crew  succeeded  in  getting  beyond  range  and 
in  the  melee  the  squaws  escaped  to  the  shore.  Three  of  the 
whites  were  killed  and  several  wounded  in  the  battle.  This  was 
the  only  engagement  of  the  so-called  war,  although  scattered  set- 
tlers were  attacked,  killed  and  scalped. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Hubbard,  Shaub-e-nee  and  Billy  Cald- 
well were  despatched  to  the  camp  of  Big  Foot  to  use  their  good 
offices  to  restrain  the  braves  from  taking  to  the  war  path.    Shaub- 
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e-nee's  report  was  disquieting  and  the  trader  assumed  command 
of  the  few  available  men  at  the  fort,  most  of  whom  were  his 
employees.  His  offer  to  journey  to  Danville  and  bring  the  Ver- 
milion County  Rangers  to  the  rescue  was  finally  acceded  to,  al- 
though the  lack  of  real  leadership  during  his  absence  was  cause 
for  apprehension. 

It  was  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  July  14,  1827,  when 
Hubbard  left  the  stockade  on  his  wild  ride  to  Danville — a  distance 
of  138  miles  across  the  country,  without  settlements  and  with 
swollen  streams  and  much  marshy  land.  The  night  was  dark  and 
rain  was  falling.  At  midnight  he  reached  his  Iroquois  post,  hav- 
ing traveled  eighty  miles.  Pausing  only  long  enough  to  replace 
his  exhausted  steed  and  take  refreshment  he  again  dashed  into 
the  darkness.  Reaching  Sugar  Creek  he  found  the  stream  out  of 
its  banks  and  the  horse  refused  to  cross.  Camping  in  the  open 
for  a  few  hours'  rest,  at  daylight  he  discovered  that  a  large  tree 
had  fallen  across  the  trail,  making  the  ford  impassable.  But 
women  and  children  were  in  danger  of  death  in  Chicago!  Tying 
his  gun  and  coat  to  the  horse  he  plunged  into  the  current  and 
swam  across.  Tike  Paul  Revere  of  old  he  shouted  a  warning  as 
he  dashed  through  Old  Denmark  and  Danville  and  at  noon  ar- 
rived at  the  cabin  of  Peleg  Spencer,  two  miles  south  of  the  latter 
settlement.  He  had  traveled  140  miles  and  arrived  at  his  desti- 
nation twenty  hours  after  leaving  Chicago. 

Spencer  immediately  started  out  to  notify  the  captains  of  the 
Rangers  and  they  in  turn  informed  the  members  of  their  com- 
panies. "In  the  night  time,"  says  Hezekiah  Cunningham — later  a 
pioneer  merchant  of  Danville — in  his  account  of  the  trip,  'T  was 
awakened ....  I  dressed  myself  and  started  forthwith  to  notify 
all  the  men  belonging  to  my  company  to  meet  at  Butler's  Point, 
(now  Catlin),  the  place  where  the  county  business  was  then  con- 
ducted and  v/here  the  militia  met  to  muster.  ...  I  rode  the  se- 
mainder  of  the  night  at  this  work  up  and  down  the  Vermilion." 

The  battalion  met  at  the  appointed  place  the  next  day,  some 
of  them  riding  or  walking  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  to  answer  the 
call.  Volunteers  were  called  for  and  soon  the  required  number — 
fifty  men — were  enrolled.  An  election  was  held  and  Achilles 
Martin — an  old  Indian  fighter  and  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812 — 
was  chosen  captain;  Major  Bayles — another  old  fighter — first,  and 
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Isaac  R.  Moores,  second  lieutenant.  The  men  disbanded  with 
orders  to  assemble  at  noon  the  next  day — Sunday — at  Danville, 
each  one  to  bring  five  days'  rations. 

It  was  a  motley  crowd  that  started  out  the  following  day. 
Five  of  the  warriors  were  afoot  and  many  of  the  others  were 
astride  borrowed  horses.  Also  they  were  lacking  in  arms.  Some 
had  none  at  all,  while  the  others  carried  a  varied  collection  of 
squirrel  rifles,  flint-locks,  old  muskets,  or  "an\thing  that  looked 
like  a  gun."  On  reaching  Hubbard's  post  at  Iroquois  the  defi- 
ciency was  remedied,  he  furnishing  from  his  stock  an  adequate 
supply  of  guns  and  ammunition.  He  also  donated  salt  pork  and 
flour  sufficient  for  the  trip.  Doubtless  he  also  drew  on  his  stock 
and  added  to  their  supply  of  whisky,  each  man  having  left  Dan- 
ville with  a  pint,  believing  it  essential  to  mix  a  little  with  the 
slough  water  they  were  forced  to  drink  on  the  march.  Each  man 
carried  his  own  supply  save  one.  He  was  Able  Williams,  Ver- 
milion County's  first  teetotaler,  who  in  the  early  day  aroused 
much  enmity  among  the  settlers  by  his  opposition  to  its  use.  He 
took  along  as  a  substitute  a  supply  of  ground  coffee  and  had  warm 
drinks  during  the  journey.  "Coming  back,"  says  Cunningham, 
"all  of  us  had  the  same." 

Shortly  after  leaving  Danville  the  cavalcade  arrived  at  the 
regular  ford  of  the  Vermilion  River.  It  was  found  to  be  bank 
full  with  a  strong  current.  The  men  and  equipment  were  taken 
across  in  a  canoe,  but  the  horses  refused  to  enter  the  stream. 
Becoming  impatient  Hubbard  asked  that  he  be  given  "Old 
Charley,"  an  animal  belonging  to  James  Butler,  and  loaned  to  a 
member  of  the  troop.  Dashing  into  the  water  and  with  the  other 
horses  following,  he  finally  made  the  other  shore.  After  relating 
this  detail,  Cunningham  in  his  chronicle  of  the  march,  pauses  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  trader :  "I  will  here  say  that  a  better  man 
than  Mr.  Hubbard  could  not  have  been  sent  to  our  people.... 
His  generosity,  his  quiet  and  determined  courage  and  his  integ- 
rity were  so  well  known  and  appreciated  that  he  had  the  confi- 
dence and  good  will  of  everyone  and  was  a  well-recognized  leader 
among  us  pioneers." 

After  leaving  the  site  of  Denmark,  where  Seymour  Treat  had 
his  cabin,  Hubbard's  post  at  Iroquois  was  the  only  habitation  seen 
until  the  walls  of  Fort  Dearborn  came  into  view.     The  troops 
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reached  their  destination  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  rainstorm  and  were  received  with  open  arms  by 
the  terrified  inhabitants.  In  telling  of  the  arrival  of  the  battalion, 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Pioneer's  Club,  the  Hon.  Henry  Blod- 
gett  thus  described  Hubbard  as  he  saw  him  at  that  time : 

"The  picture  of  him  as  he  led  his  Vermilion  County  Rangers 
up  before  the  old  fort  will  ever  remain  in  my  memory.  I  think, 
without  exception,  he  was  the  nearest  to  my  ideal  of  a  frontier 
soldier  of  anyone  1  have  ever  seen.  Splendid  in  physique,  six 
foot  and  something  more  in  height,  he  rode  a  splendid  horse  and 
dressed  in  just  enough  of  the  frontier  costume  to  make  his  figure 
a  picturesque  one.  He  wore  buckskin  leggins,  fringed  with  red 
and  blue,  and  a  jaunty  sort  of  hunting  cap.  In  a  red  sash  about 
his  waist  was  stuck  on  one  side  a  silver-mounted  hunting  knife, 
on  the  other  a  richly  mounted  tomahawk.  His  saddle  and  horse 
trimmings  were  elegant,  I  might  say  fantastic,  and  altogether  he 
was  a  figure  ever  to  be  remembered." 

On  arrival  the  Rangers  found  that  a  company  of  about  thirty 
men,  mostly  half-breeds  with  a  sprinkling  of  Americans,  had  been 
organized  and  had  selected  Jean  Baptiste  Beaubien  as  captam. 
The  visitors  presenting  a  more  martial  appearance  caused  some 
dissension  in  the  home  guard,  the  Americans  asking  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  troop.  A  compromise  was  effected  by  which  each 
squad  was  kept  intact,  with  Captain  Morgan  in  general  command. 

At  the  end  of  fourteen  days,  during  which  a  strict  guard  was 
maintained  day  and  night,  a  runner  arrived  from  Green  Bay  with 
the  news  that  the  Indians  had  been  rounded  up  and  that  Red  Bird 
and  six  other  leaders  were  in  prison  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  The 
war  was  over.  There  was  general  rejoicing  and  in  their  exuber- 
ance the  inhabitants  knocked  in  the  heads  of  a  barrel  of  gin,  an- 
other of  brandy  and  a  third  of  whisky.  The  drinks  were  free, 
and,  says  Cunningham,  "to  tell  the  plain  truth,  everybody  did 
drink."  The  ladies  of  the  hamlet,  not  to  be  outdone,  loaded  the 
Rangers  down  with  provisions  and  the  next  morning,  with  aching 
heads,  the  troop  started  southward,  arriving  in  Danville  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day. 

Under  the  bounty  act  in  1852,  each  of  the  fifty  men  received 
a  warrant  for  eighty  acres  of  land  in  recognition  of  their  services. 
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Before  the  departure  of  the  company  Captain  Achilles  Mar- 
tin received  the  following  grateful  acknowledgment  from  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago : 

"To  Captain   Morgan  and  the  Officers   and   Soldiers  under  his 
command : 

"Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens 

"The  Indian  Agent  Alexander  Wolcott  Esq.  being  informed 
that  the  Winnebagos  intended  to  make  a  descent  upon  this  place 
and  finding  it  unprovided  with  the  physical  means  of  defense, 
deputed  our  worthy  friend  Mr.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  as  a  messenger 
to  you  to  give  us  the  protection  due  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

"Permit  us,  in  the  names  of  and  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Chicago,  to  present  to  you  our  sincere  thanks,  for  the  kind  efforts 
which  you  have  made  to  protect  us  from  a  Savage  and  hostile  foe. 

"We  can  assure  you,  that  your  ready  consent,  and  prompti- 
tude in  coming  to  our  assistance,  at  this  first  moment  of  alarm, 
has  given  us  the  fullest  proof  of  your  valor;  and  we  are  happy 
to  congratulate  you  as  a  band  of  patriots,  exercising  the  rights  of 
faithful  and  free-born  citizens  in  the  high  and  important  trust 
of  defending  your  country. 

"Did  our  safety  require  it,  we  feel  confident  that  we  should 
have  your  aid  as  long  as  danger  presented  istelf ;  but  from  the 
official  instructions  received  from  Gov.  Cass  this  morning,  we 
should  perhaps  do  injustice,  to  ask  for  a  continuation  of  your 
good  services,  although  it  is  possible  that  the  danger  is  not  en- 
tirely over,  and  that  the  time  may  soon  arrive  when  your  assist- 
ance may  be  most  required. 

"With  sentiments  of  the  highest  esteem, 

"We  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

"JOHN  KINZIE, 
"JAMES  KINZIE 
"RUSSELL  E.  HEACOCK. 
"DAVID   HALL, 
"G.  S.  HUBBARD, 
"STEPHEN  J.  SCOTT, 
"J.  B.  BEAUBIEN." 

"Chicago  August  5th,  1827. 
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Chicago  Thanks  the  Vermilion  Rangers 
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CHAPTER  XI 
HUBBARD  TAKES  A  HAND  IN  TOWN  AFFAIRS 

The  winter  of  1828-29  did  not  prove  a  profitable  season  for 
the  trader.  While  the  Indians  who  patronized  his  posts  at  Iro- 
quois and  Danville  brought  in  a  fair  return  of  pelts,  the  reports 
from  his  stores  at  Benient,  Hugo,  Embarrass  and  near  Vincennes 
failed  to  indicate  a  profit.  Settlers  were  trooping  into  southern 
and  central  Illinois  and  whisky  was  helping  to  demoralize  the 
redman,  making  him  shiftless  and  careless  in  the  matter  of  meet- 
ing his  obligations.  The  intensive  hunting  and  trapping  of  past 
seasons  also  was  depleting  the  streams  and  forests.  Hubbard  had 
vision  and  resolved  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  In  the  spring 
of  1830  he  closed  all  his  stations  except  those  at  Iroquois  and 
Danville.  More  and  more  he  embarked  in  the  business  of  raising 
hogs.  This  was  a  matter  in  which  there  was  much  profit.  All 
that  was  necessary  was  to  let  the  animals  run  at  large  on  the 
prairie  until  they  were  needed.  He  had  small  droves  scattered 
all  the  way  from  Danville  up  to  a  point  near  the  present  town 
of  Crete.  At  the  proper  time  he  would  start  with  his  crew  on  a 
round-up,  much  as  the  barons  of  the  West  in  a  later  day  handled 
their  cattle.  In  the  winter  of  1829  he  drove  a  large  number  to 
Chicago,  where  they  were  slaughtered,  it  being  his  purpose  to 
forward  the  pork  in  barrels  to  the  eastern  market.  The  steamer 
with  the  containers  being  delayed,  he  piled  the  meat  on  the  river 
bank,  near  where  Rush  Street  is  now  located,  and  here  it  lay 
unmolested  until  spring.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  packing 
industry  in  Chicago,  in  which  for  many  years  he  was  a  factor. 

It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  he  had  in  mind  the  removal  to 
the  town  on  the  lake  that  was  consummated  in  the  winter  of  1833. 
Hubbard  was  first  of  all  a  trader  and  he  realized  if  he  was  to 
prosper  he  must  have  an  outlet  for  his  products  larger  than  that 
afforded  by  the  scattered  settlements  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  At 
that  time  railroads  still  were  a  dream.  The  lake  offered  com- 
munication with  the  East  and  there  he  was  determined  to  estab- 
lish his  headquarters.  Accordingly,  when  the  commissioners  held 
their  first  auction  of  town  lots  in  the  original  town  of  Chicago^ 
September  27,  1830 — he  w^as  the  successful  bidder  for  four  be- 
tween South  Water  and  Lake  streets,  fronting  LaSalle,  for 
which  he  paid  $118.00. 
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It  long  had  been  a  dream  of  the  denizens  of  Danville  that  it 
was  destined  to  be  a  river  town,  with  direct  communication  by 
steamboat  with  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  New  Orleans.  Hub- 
bard shared  in  this  belief  and  there  are  many  mentions  in  the 
early  records  of  his  activities  in  promoting  the  scheme.  As  early 
as  1829  this  had  been  an  absorbing  topic  when  the  pioneers  fore- 
gathered. In  1831  to  prove  his  contention  that  trade  with  New 
Orleans  would  be  profitable,  he  loaded  a  flatboat  with  corn,  flour 
and  salt  pork  and  sent  it  to  the  southern  market — the  first  of  many 
that  later  floated  down  the  Vermilion,  Wabash,  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi from  Danville  to  the  Crescent  City.  While  the  dream  of  the 
steamboat  tying  up  at  Danville  never  was  fulfilled,  by  some  mis- 
adventure an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  declaring  the  Ver- 
milion navigable  to  a  point  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  foot 
of  Clark  Street,  where  the  first  settlers  had  expected  to  make  the 
regular  landing.  In  1828  one  John  M.  Coleman,  at  the  settlement 
at  Eugene,  Indiana,  near  the  point  where  the  Vermilion  empties 
into  the  Wabash,  built  a  dam  and  erected  a  mill.  This  caused 
excitement.  When  the  discussion  was  at  its  height,  the  citizens 
decided  to  resort  to  court  action,  as  it  was  thought  the  dam  was 
the  only  obstruction  to  the  coming  of  boats.  Accordingly,  as 
shown  in  Book  A,  page  80,  of  the  court  records  of  1829,  it  was 
"Ordered  that  the  clerk  of  this  court  inform  John  M.  Coleman, 
of  Vermilion  County,  Indiana,  that  the  obstruction  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Big  Vermilion  by  his  mill-dam  across  said  stream  is 
much  to  the  damage  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and  as  the 
legislature  of  this  State  have  appointed  funds  for  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Big  Vermilion  within  this  State,  there- 
fore it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  cause  a  good,  safe  and  con- 
venient passage  at  your  mill  up  and  down  said  stream  within  six 
months  from  the  date  hereof,  otherwise  the  legal  course  of  law 
will  be  resorted  to ;  and  that  Peleg  Spencer  be  the  bearer  of  this 
notification." 

Coleman,  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Illinois  courts, 
ignored  the  notice,  and  the  following  year  William  Reed,  the  sher- 
iff, and  James  Clyman, — Indian  fighter,  then  the  partner  of  Dan 
Beckwith,  who  already  had  been  a  "Mountain  Man"  with  the  first 
expedition  of  General  William  Henry  Ashley  up  the  Missouri 
River  in  quest  of  the  beaver ;  had  shared  the  hardships  with  Jim 
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Bridger,  known  as  Black  Harris  and  had  acted  as  a  guide  for 
William  Sublette,  and  who  later  was  to  be  an  argonaut,  establish  a 
home  in  Napa,  California,  and  die  a  poet  in  1881, — were  ordered 
to  proceed  against  him  by  an  indictment  and  prosecution  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Indiana. 

Failing  to  get  action  in  the  matter  of  the  dam,  the  county 
commissioners  offered  a  reward  of  $50  to  the  first  captain  who 
would  land  a  steamboat  opposite  the  town  of  Danville.  There 
were  no  takers  and  during  high  waters  the  following  spring  the 
citizens,  at  Hubbard's  suggestion, — at  least  he  headed  the  list  with 
a  $20  subscription — a  purse  of  $200  was  raised  and  offered  to 
the  captain  of  a  small  boat  to  run  the  dam  and  to  steam  on  to 
Danville  to  prove  their  contention.  It  was  an  anxious  moment 
for  Hubbard,  Dan  Beckwith,  Jim  Clyman,  Solomon  Gilbert  of 
the  tavern ;  Sol  Banta,  the  lawyer ;  Leander  Rutledge,  the  carpen- 
ter, and  the  other  bigwigs  of  the  town,  who  had  traveled  to 
Eugene  for  the  trial,  when  the  boat  neared  the  obstruction.  After 
a  feeble  effort  to  pass  over  the  dam  the  craft  turned  about  and 
started  down  stream.  It  was  rumored  among  the  Vermilion  set- 
tlements that  a  larger  sum  had  been  offered  the  captain  by  friends 
of  the  Hoosier  miller. 

It  was  a  determined  group  who  returned  to  the  seat  of  jus- 
tice that  evening.  They  were  not  disappointed;  they  "had  their 
dander  up"  and  in  that  early  day  such  a  state  meant  action.  The 
court  ordered  Clyman  and  Reed  forthwith  to  get  busy  and  report 
progress  or  else  ....  A  citizen's  meeting  was  held  in  the 
room  above  Murphy  &  Cunningham's  store  and  Hubbard  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  representative  of  the  county  to  visit  Indianapolis 
and  lay  the  matter  before  the  Indiana  legislature. 

This  was  in  the  spring  of  1831  and  a  few  months  later  the 
Indiana  courts  ordered  Coleman  to  make  a  lock  for  the  passage 
of  flat-boats  and  barges  through  his  dam.  He  obeyed  the  letter 
of  the  law  by  making  a  lock  of  his  flood  gate,  which  was  quite 
a  narrow  passage  and  ran  under  his  mill.  The  last  flat-boat  left 
Danville  for  New  Orleans  in  1852.  But  misfortune  sometimes 
is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  In  1837,  when  the  Illinois  legislature 
ran  hog-wild  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements  and  Stephen 
A.  Douglas'  plan  was  adopted,  the  argument  that  Danville  was 
the  only  town  of  size  that  did  not  have  water  communication 
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was  potent,  and  the  first  of  the  state  money  authorized  was  spent 
in  building  a  part  of  what  is  now  the  Wabash  Raih'oad. 

The  spring  of  1831  proved  conclusively  that  the  fur  business 
was  doomed  to  extinction  as  far  as  the  Hubbard  territory  was 
concerned.  The  government  was  buying  up  the  land  from  the 
Indians  by  treaty  and  in  some  cases  was  treating  them  as  wards. 
Never  ambitious,  the  redmen  refused  to  trap  and  hunt  under  the 
old  conditions.  The  season  had  been  disastrous,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  his  meat  and  flour  business  his  pack  train  of  fifty  ponies, 
which  in  the  past  had  made  frequent  trips  to  Chicago  laden  with 
pelts  and  to  points  on  the  Wabash,  where  water  transportation 
could  be  secured,  would  have  been  idle.  After  his  marriage  and 
honeymoon  trip,  with  the  aid  of  his  bride,  he  sought  to  change 
the  Danville  post  into  a  "white  goods  store,"  but  with  ill  success. 
His  methods  of  trade  were  not  those  that  would  appeal  to  the 
pioneers.  And,  too,  the  mercantile  field  already  was  filled.  He 
still  carried  on  at  his  post  at  Iroquois,  but  there,  too,  settlers  were 
coming  in  and  encroaching  on  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Potta- 
watomies. 

And  Danville  was  growing.  A  government  land  office  had 
been  established,  with  Samuel  McRoberts,  afterwards  Unite'd 
States  Senator,  as  receiver.  A  year  later  weekly  mail  service  was 
established  between  Chicago  and  Vincennes,  with  Danville  as  the 
intermediate  point.  Pioneers  were  coming  in  at  a  rapid  rate  and 
houses  and  stores  dotted  the  landscape.  The  Kickapoos  still  had 
their  village  four  miles  west  of  town,  but  the  Piankashaws  had 
disappeared.  More  and  more  Hubbard  made  trips  to  Chicago, 
where  his  business  interests  were  increasing,  and  it  was  during 
the  fall  of  1831,  that  he  made  his  last  trip  to  Mackinaw.  It  was 
the  dropping  of  the  curtain  for  him  as  a  trader.  Thereafter  as 
far  as  Danville  was  concerned  he  was  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard, 
Merchant,  Contractor,  Soldier  and  Citizen. 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  there  was  strong  agitation  among  the 
settlers  for  a  new  court  house  to  replace  the  log  building  that  to 
date  had  served  the  citizenry.  The  commissioners  heard  the  cry 
and  bids  were  asked  for  the  construction  of  a  two-story  edifice, 
fifty  feet  square,  to  be  built  of  brick  and  to  be  located  where  the 
present  county  building — the  fourth — now  stands.  Hubbard  was 
the  successful  bidder  and  employed  Thomas  Durham  to  supervise 
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the  work.  The  brick  were  made  at  Norman  Pahiier's  yard,  now 
the  site  of  the  palatial  Tincher  home.  The  lower  floor  was  occu- 
pied as  a  court  room,  while  the  upper  was  divided  into  four 
rooms,  for  the  use  and  convenience  of  jurors.  At  that  time  the 
offices  of  the  various  county  officials  were  scattered  in  different 
buildings  around  town,  generally  in  the  home  of  the  payroller. 
Several  years  later  a  wing  was  added,  in  which  provision  was 
made  to  house  all  the  county  activities.  Here,  until  the  building 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872,  the  court  room  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  notables  of  the  nation.  Here  Judges 
Samuel  H.  Treat  and  David  Davis  presided  with  dignity,  while 
the  immortal  Lincoln  and  his  local  law  partner,  Ward  Hill  Lamon, 
held  forth.  Here,  too,  E.  D.  Baker,  afterward  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Oregon ;  Edward  Hannigan  of  Indiana,  he  of  the  silver 
tongue,  and  Henry  Whitney,  of  Urbana,  later  faithful  biographer 
of  the  martyred  President,  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Then,  too,  on 
occasion,  the  musical  voice  of  Leonard  Swett,  the  sparkling  wit 
of  Lusher  F.  Linder  and  the  dramatic  magnetism  of  Daniel  W. 
Voorhees  charmed  jurors  and  spectators.  For,  if  you  please,  this 
was  the  official  seat  of  justice  of  Vermilion  County,  in  the  days 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  and  a  score  of  others  rode  the  old  Eighth 
Circuit.  At  the  time  of  its  building  it  was  the  most  pretentious 
structure  in  eastern  Illinois,  and  even  in  1870,  when  Coffeen 
printed  his  Handbook,  he  wrote ;  "It  now  needs  only  a  new  bell 
rope" — the  fire  bell  was  installed  in  the  belfry — "and  a  few  other 
little  repairs." 

In  1832,  Hubbard  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  Eighth 
General  Assembly  from  Vermilion  County  and  remained  at  Van- 
dalia — the  capital — from  December  3,  until  the  adjournment  on 
the  2d  of  the  following  March.  Early  in  the  session  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  construction  of  the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal — 
transp0rtation  always  was  his  hobby — which  passed  the  house  by 
a  majority  of  sixteen  but  was  defeated  by  the  deciding  vote  of 
Zadok  Casey,  the  presiding  officer,  who  shortly  thereafter  re- 
signed to  become  congressman  from  the  second  Illinois  district. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  then  submitted  a  bill  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad,  which  met  with  the  same  fate.  He  lived  before  his 
time.  Thereafter  he  attended  every  session  of  the  legislature 
until  1836,  when  his  pet  measure — the  canal — became  a  reality. 


Second  Vermilion  County  Court  House 
Built  by  Giirdon  S.  Hubbard  in  1832,  and  destroyed  by  fire  in  1873. 


Courtesy  Charles  M.  Woodbury 

Payment  Order. 

Clerk's  order  for  an  advance  payment  of  $600  to  Hubbard 

for  building  the  court  house. 
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Still  thinking  in  terms  of  water  transportation  Hubbard 
introduced  another  bill,  stating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Saline  lands  of  Vermilion  County  might  be  sold,  and  then  by 
resolution  ordered  Governor  John  Reynolds  to  use  such  monies 
as  might  be  realized  in  the  improvement  of  the  Wabash  River, 
provided  the  state  of  Indiana  would  expend  a  like  amount.  But 
the  Hoosiers  showed  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  and  later  the  fund  on 
hand  was  distributed  in  small  amounts  to  the  various  counties  for 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  road  improvements. 

In  1836,  Hubbard,  in  partnership  with  Samuel  McRoberts, 
of  the  land  office,  and  John  W.  Vance,  who  had  successfully  op- 
erated the  old  salt  works,  purchased  the  particular  120  acres  upon 
which  the  salt  springs  were  located,  at  $8  per  acre,  and  leased 
them  to  Isaac  Wolfe,  who  continued  operation  until  1840. 

Another  indication  that  Hubbard  saw  vast  possibilities  in  the 
future  of  Chicago  was  evidenced  when  in  1832  he  found  time  to 
establish  a  saw-mill  there  on  the  river  bank  just  south  of  the 
present  Division  Street.  Just  at  that  time  the  North  Pier  was 
being  constructed  and  his  output  was  three-inch  plank,  which  was 
used  in  the  covering. 

Returning  from  Vandalia  in  March,  1833,  he  began  closing 
his  business  affairs  in  Danville  preparatory  to  removing  to  the 
northern  town.  His  trading  post  was  disposed  of  to  Dr.  William 
Fithian,  his  brother-in-law,  his  pack  train  of  fifty  ponies  were 
sold  to  various  settlers  and  on  November  3,  1833,  his  plunder 
loaded  in  three  "Pennsylvania"  wagons,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  with  Eleanor — the  wife — wrapped  in  blankets  in  the 
van,  he  started  north  over  the  Hubbard  Trail — now  a  state  road — 
to  his  new  location.  But  he  still  was  a  frontiersman.  Disdain- 
ing the  comfort  of  the  wagon,  he  led  the  train  mounted  on  his 
favorite  "Choppy,"  clad  in  buckskin  and  with  his  tomahawk  and 
hunting  knife  thrust  in  his  colored  sash. 

Thus  Danville  lost  her  most  progessive  citizen.  The  trip  was 
made  without  incident,  as  a  letter  to  Doctor  Fithian,  written  at 
Chicago  under  date  of  December  8,  that  year,  states.  A  post- 
script adds :  "So  far  I  have  no  regret  for  having  moved  to  the 
smaller  town." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

HUBBARD   AGAIN  HEARS   THE   WAR  DRUM 

It  was  a  quiet  Sabbath  morning  in  1832  when  news  of  the 
Black  Hawk  War  was  brought  to  Danville.  Father  Enoch  Kings- 
bury was  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  three-hour  sermons  in  the 
room  over  Murphy  &  Cunningham's  store,  when  the  first  fugi- 
tive, hatless  and  with  one  moccasin  missing,  burst  into  the  place 
of  worship.  There  was  great  excitement  as  the  courier  was  cer- 
tain the  Indians  were  close  on  his  heels.  This  probably  was  the 
only  occasion  when  the  reverend  gentleman  was  unable  to  hold 
his  congregation.  After  Stillman's  disastrous  defeat  one  of 
Black  Hawk's  war  parties  fell  upon  the  Hall  family  at  their  cabin 
on  Fox  River,  a  few  miles  above  Ottawa,  and  murdered  and 
scalped  all  save  two  girls  who  were  carried  off  into  captivity.  At 
this  time  there  were  a  few  infant  settlements  above  Ottawa  and 
upon  the  DuPage  River,  at  Naperville  and  also  near  the  present 
city  of  Joliet.  Terror  reigned  among  the  scattered  families,  and 
since  there  were  no  settlements  of  size,  south  or  east  nearer  than 
Danville,  it  was  in  that  direction  naturally  that  they  looked  for 
protection.  "The  inhabitants  of  the  Fox  River  country  and 
Hickory  Creek  were  fleeing  from  their  homes,"  says  Rev.  R.  S. 
Beggs,  whose  rude  fortification  around  his  log  cabin  was  digni- 
fied by  being  designated  as  "Fort  Beggs,"  "through  fear  of  the 
dreaded  enemy.  They  came  with  their  cattle  and  horses.  Those 
who  were  able  hurried  on  with  all  speed  toward  Danville."  Others 
elected  to  remain  with  the  doughty  minister  until  Captain  Naper 
and  his  company  arrived  and  escorted  them  to  the  protecting 
walls  of  Fort  Dearborn. 

The  fugitives  were  certain  the  Indians  were  near  at  hand  and 
later  information  proved  that  some  of  the  fighting  Sacs  were 
within  some  hundred  miles  of  the  seat  of  Vermilion.  Major  Dan 
Beckwith  called  for  volunteers  and  within  two  hours  of  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  man  a  band  of  thirty  mounted  rangers  were  fol- 
lowing him  up  the  Hubbard  Trail,  enroute  to  the  scene  of  the 
outbreak.  On  the  third  day  the  detachment  reached  the  Kankakee 
River,  but  except  fleeing  settlers  whom  they  turned  back  the 
only  people  they  saw  were  a  few  friendly  Pottawatomies  who 
were  known  personally  to  some  of  the  rangers.     The  next  three 
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days  were  spent  in  scouting  around  Hickory  Creek,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  menaced  by  the  Indians.  Being  independent 
vokmteers  they  then  started  for  home.  When  two  days  out  from 
Danville  they  met  the  Vermilion  County  Rangers,  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Isaac  N.  Moores,  300  strong,  who  had  mobilized 
upon  call  of  Governor  John  Reynolds.  The  regiment  consisted 
of  seven  companies  and  was  mustered  into  service  May  23. 
Starting  immediately  the  troop  reached  Iroquois  the  second  day 
and  here  Hubbard,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  Captain  Alexander 
Bailey's  company,  furnished  four  wagons,  each  drawn  by  four 
horses,  with  such  provisions  as  the  post  contained,  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  battalion  baggage.  The  commissary  was  placed  in 
charge  of  Major  John  W.  Vance,  a  veteran  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  meeting  with  the  returning  warriors  was  disastrous  to 
Major  Beckwith  as  most  of  his  command  promptly  deserted 
and  about-faced  and  headed  for  the  battlefields.  He  returned  to 
Danville,  but  a  week  later  found  him  back  at  the  front  enrolled 
as  a  member  of  the  Moores'  regiment.  Pushing  on  to  Joliet 
Moore's  battalion  began  the  building  of  fortifications,  when  his 
command  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ottawa,  the  headquarters 
of  General  Henry  Atkinson.  By  this  time  it  was  known  that  a 
much  larger  force  of  volunteers  had  been  mobilized  than  was 
needed.  Black  Hawk's  band  had  been  scattered  and  the  larger 
units  driven  beyond  the  Wisconsin  border.  With  the  exception 
of  Captain  Morgan  L.  Payne's  command,  the  Vermilion  County 
contingent  was  ordered  home.  Not  only  were  they  told  they  were 
not  needed,  but  Governor  Reynolds — canny  soul  that  he  was — 
ordered  that  they  be  mustered  out  of  service  in  the  field,  thus 
saving  to  the  state  the  expense  of  feeding  them  while  on  the 
homeward  march.  June  23- — just  a  month  to  a  day  from  the 
time  of  their  enlistment — found  them  once  more  mere  citizens. 
The  glory  was  theirs,  but  the  saving  was  the  state's. 

The  regiment  lost  but  one  man — William  Brown — who  had 
been  detailed,  together  with  a  fifteen-year-old  boy,  to  drive  to  a 
point  near  Naperville  and  bring  back  a  load  of  clapboards.  While 
enroute  they  were  ambushed  by  five  Indians  and  the  former  was 
killed.  The  boy  escaped.  Comrades  buried  him  where  he  fell. 
Since  then  the  plowman  has  turned  the  soil  many  times  and  none 
knows  just  where  he  sleeps. 
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While  the  regiment  was  enroute  to  Ottawa,  Hubbard,  Doctor 
Fithian,  Jim  Clyman  and  George  Beckwith  were  sent  ahead  to 
scout  the  country.  Being  familiar  with  the  country  Hubbard  was 
in  the  lead,  when  he  noted  that  the  prairie  grass  was  disturbed 
and  indicated  that  some  one  had  recently  traveled  on  a  course  at 
right  angles  with  the  direction  they  were  going.  The  scouts  fol- 
lowed the  trail  and  soon  found  a  pair  of  saddle-bags,  then  a 
prayer  book  and  farther  on  a  minature  portrait.  Next  they 
found  a  camp  kettle,  a  dead  horse  and  soon  came  to  the  mutilated 
remains  of  a  white  man,  with  the  head  missing.  Nearby  from 
the  top  of  a  pole  the  strands  of  a  long  black  beard  were  floating 
in  the  breeze  and  a  wisp  of  grass  at  the  top  pointed  the  direction 
the  Indians  had  gone.  Later  it  was  learned  the  head  was  carried 
away  by  the  murderers.  The  body  proved  to  be  that  of  Adam 
Payne,  an  itinerant  Dunkard  preacher,  much  beloved  by  the  set- 
tlers of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  country  and  an  especial  favorite 
with  the  Pottawatomies.  He  was  enroute  to  Ottawa  to  join  his 
family  when  he  met  his  death.  At  Naperville  he  was  importuned 
to  return  to  Chicago,  but  refused,  believing  he  would  be  safe 
even  with  the  Indians. 

When  the  Vermilion  Rangers  started  for  home  it  was  found 
that  three  members  still  were  thirsting  for  gore.  They  were 
Hubbard,  Jim  Clyman  and  Samuel  McRoberts.  Accordingly  they 
enlisted  in  Captain  Jacob  M.  Early's  Independent  Company, 
largely  composed  of  men  from  Sangamon  County.  Here  they 
soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  recent  recruit,  who  prior 
to  his  enlistment  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  own  company.  He 
was  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  leader  of  the  Clary's  Grove  boys,  and 
still  later  a  private  in  Captain  Alexander  White's  volunteers, 
when  his  own  unit  had  been  disbanded.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  friendship  between  the  two — the  one  who  later  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  gift  of  the  people  and  the  other  who  was  to 
go  down  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  West  as  the  one  man  who 
more  than  any  other  was  responsible  for  the  early  development 
and  progress  of  Chicago — began.  It  was  a  beautiful  friendship 
and  ended  only  when  a  bullet  closed  the  life  story  of  the  boy 
from  the  Kentucky  hovel,  who  hke  Hubbard  had  adopted  Illinois 
at  his  home.  In  this  last  adventure  Hubbard  reached  the  point 
where  White  Water  River  empties  into  the  Rock,  where  he 
was  mustered  out  of  service  July  10,  1832. 
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For  a  second  time  he  had  returned  from  the  battle  front 
without  having  seen  an  enemy. 

He  was  established  in  Chicago — a  man  of  affairs — when  war 
was  declared  against  Mexico,  but  this  time  he  gave  no  ear  to  the 
beat  of  the  drum.  To  him  it  was  a  Democratic  war — a  plan  of  the 
Southerners  to  extend  slavery — and  he  was  a  Whig  and  with 
his  New  England  conscience  must  be  an  Abolitionist  at  heart. 
He  gave  strict  attention  to  his  business  interests  and  kept  open 
house  for  his  friends,  where  his  second  white  wife  was  a  most 
gracious  hostess.  She  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hubbard,  a  blood 
cousin,  daughter  of  Ahira  Hubbard  and  Serena  Tucker — -note 
the  Christian  names — who  had  come  to  Chicago  in  1836,  from 
Middleborough,  Massachusetts.  They  were  wed  in  1843.  But 
the  aid  of  Hubbard  was  not  needed.  'In  1846,  when  President 
Polk  called  for  thirty  companies  as  Illinois'  quota  for  service, 
the  ink  scarcely  was  dry  upon  Governor  Ford's  proclamation 
when  thirty-five  had  assembled  at  Alton,  and  before  selection 
could  be  made  the  number  had  increased  to  seventy-five.  Two 
were  allotted  to  Chicago.  The  number  was  furnished  and  there 
were  a  thousand  youngsters  on  the  waiting  list.  Every  county 
was  clamoring  for  a  chance  to  send  its  sons.  Governor  Ford — 
also  a  Democrat — solved  the  problem  by  selecting  companies  only 
from  counties  that  had  returned  a  majority  for  him  in  the  elec- 
tion. Under  this  rule  the  company  at  Danville,  under  Captain 
Isaac  R.  Moores,  w^as  told  to  remain  at  home.  The  boys  from 
Coles  County  received  the  same  order,  but  ignored  it.  They 
marched  to  Alton — and  then  marched  back  again. 

The  war  was  won  and  the  terms  of  peace  were  dictated  by 
General  Winfield  Scott  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  It  served  to  ele- 
vate General  James  Shields — Irish  soldier  of  fortune — to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Illinois,  sent  "Black  Jack"  Logan  to 
Congress,  Uncle  Dick  Oglesby  to  the  State  Senate  and  brought 
favorable  mention  to  a  fellow  named  Grant,  who  later  was  to  be 
knov.n  in  history  as  our  eighteenth  President.  The  war  records 
show  that  of  the  6,123  troops  furnished  by  Illinois,  but  eighty-six 
died  on  the  battlefield  and  twelve  others  from  wounds  received, 
making  the  casualties  to  the  state  less  than  one  hundred. 

The  end  of  the  Mexican  War  marked  the  rebirth  of  the  town 
of  Hubbard's  dreams.     On  their  return  the  soldier  boys  found  a 
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young  city  of  20,000  people,  with  three  daily  newspapers,  district 
schools  with  1,400  pupils  enrolled,  Rush  Medical  College  and 
fifteen  churches.  Every  man  was  a  booster.  On  New  Year's 
day,  1846 — so  said  one  of  the  newspapers — "Our  city  at  this  time 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Detroit  or  Rochester,  nearly  half  as  large 
as  Albany  or  Cincinnati  and  about  one-third  the  size  of  St.  Louis." 
But  there  were  no  railroads  nor  telegraph  lines  and  wolves  occa- 
sionally were  seen  prowling  in  the  territory  around  the  present 
site  of  Wabash  Avenue  between  Adams  and  Jackson  streets.  If 
a  man  was  lucky  he  could  make  the  journey  between  Chicago  and 
New  York  by  boat  and  rail  in  seven  days. 

But  the  boom  was  on :  That  year  marked  the  completion  of 
the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal  and  the  first  boat  bringing  hogsheads 
of  sugar  from  New  Orleans  to  Buffalo  passed  through  the  locks 
in  April.  A  message  announcing  that  fact  was  sent  to  the  East 
by  telegraph.  The  railroad  soon  was  to  follow.  In  1860  there 
were  eleven  trunk  lines  entering  the  city,  which  now  ranked  ninth 
in  population.  Indeed,  Hubbard  had  "no  reason  to  regret  having 
moved  to  the  smaller  town"  in  1833. 

But  there  was  reason  for  grave  foreboding  among  the  citizens 
of  the  city  by  the  lake.  All  was  not  well  with  the  nation.  There 
was  discord  between  the  states.  Human  slavery  had  become  an 
issue  that  would  not  down.  Long  a  matter  of  grave  concern 
among  the  statesmen  who  foregathered  at  Washington,  opposition 
to  its  extension — even  to  its  existence — had  crystallized  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  political  party,  with  a  new  champion,  who 
resided  here  in  Illinois.  It  was  the  fellow  with  whom  Hubbard 
had  shared  rations  while  hunting  the  Sacs  in  1832.  He  it  was 
who  sounded  the  battle-cry  of  the  new  party  four  years  before 
when  he  declared  at  Springfield  that  'No  nation  can  exist  half 
slave  and  half  free.'  A  candidate  as  the  standard  bearer  for  the 
new  party  was  to  be  chosen  that  year  and  Chicago  was  chosen 
as  the  convention  city.  So  far  as  Illinois  was  concerned  there 
was  but  one — Abraham  Lincoln — and  when  the  third  ballot  had 
been  taken  he  had  been  chosen.  Some  of  the  wise  ones  said  his 
election  would  mean  a  war  between  the  states.  The  election  of 
1860  passed  into  history  and  this  friend  of  Hubbard's  not  only 
carried  Chicago  and  the  state  against  his  old-time  rival,  Douglas, 
but  also  had  rolled  up  a  majority  in  the  nation. 
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Abraham  Lincoln  was  President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 
April  14,  1861,  the  Southern  hosts  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
forced  the  lowering  of  the  flag  over  Fort  Sumter,  and  served 
notice  on  the  North  that  their  recently-formed  confederation  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  an  old  companion-at-arms  during  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  as  their  President,  was  determined  upon  secession. 

A  day  later  Lincoln  accepted  the  challenge  and  issued  a  call 
for  75,000  troops  "to  suppress  insurrectionary  combinations." 
Illinois'  quota  was  six  regiments  of  infantry.  On  the  19th 
Governor  Yates  called  upon  Chicago  for  troops  and  three  days 
later  a  detachment  of  450  men  under  command  of  General  R.  K. 
Smith  were  on  duty  at  Cairo,  the  first  Illinois  troops  to  reach  the 
firing  line.  Chicago  was  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  On 
April  18  mass  meetings  were  held  in  the  various  halls  of  the  city 
to  devise  measures  to  arm  and  equip  soldiers  for  the  field.  Here 
under  the  inspiration  of  George  F.  Root's  new  song,  "The  First 
Gun  Is  Fired;  May  God  Protect  the  Right,"  as  sung  by  Frank 
and  Julius  Lombard,  Hubbard  and  others  subscribed  $8,000  for 
the  purchase  of  equipment.  Then  Chicago  became  an  armed 
camp.  Troops  filtered  to  the  Southern  battlefields  in  a  continuous 
stream  until  word  of  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  In  the 
dark  days  of  '62,  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  Hubbard  was  one 
of  the  organizers  in  1848  and  a  member  of  its  first  board  of 
directors,  equipped  a  battery  of  155  men,  paying  each  member  a 
bounty  of  $60.  A  month  later  they  recruited  and  equipped  the 
Seventy-second  regiment  of  infantry,  and  so  great  was  the 
enthusiasm  that  a  second  regirnent — the  Eighty-eighth — was 
enrolled.  All  this  time  Hubbard  was  engaged  in  a  dozen  different 
business  enterprises — but  the  old  yearning  for  actual  battle  was 
strong  with  him.  Already  he  had  contributed  largely  of  his 
means,  but  never  had  been  in  battle.  When  the  Eighty-eighth 
was  mustered  into  service  September  4,  1862,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard 
marched  away  as  Captain  of  Company  G.  Although  sixty  years 
of  age,  his  step  was  as  sprightly  as  that  of  any  youngster  and  he 
fell  into  swing  to  the  fife  and  drum  with  the  same  abandonment 
that  inspired  him  when  he  led  the  Rangers  up  to  the  portal  of 
Fort  Dearborn  thirty-five  years  before.  The  longing  of  a  life- 
time was  gratified.  This  time  he  saw  fighting — and  was  in  the 
thick  of  it.  With  his  regiment  he  received  his  baptism  at  Perrys- 
ville,  was  in  the  scrimmage  at  Stone  River,  fought  at  Chicka- 
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mauga  and  led  his  company  in  the  Battle  Above  the  Clouds,  when 
his  regiment  was  among  the  first  to  place  its  standard  upon  the 
enemy's  works.  But  age  has  its  limitations.  His  old  ailment, 
sciatica,  had  its  grip  upon  him,  and  he  was  forced  to  give  his 
place  to  a  more  active  man.  He  had  done  his  duty  and  put  to 
shame  many  a  younger  fellow.  He  resigned  December  29,  1863, 
and  went  limping  back  to  Chicago  to  take  up  the  tangled  ends  of 
his  business.  H  he  noticed  that  many  of  his  old  friends  of 
the  '30s  had  remained  at  home  and  increased  their  material  hold- 
ings he  made  no  comment.    He  knew  that  service  meant  sacrifice. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

HUBBARD  ENTERS  POLITICS 

After  settling  in  Chicago  Hubbard  began  to  take  more  than 
passing  interest  in  politics.  While  it  is  true  that  he  already  had 
served  a  term  in  the  Illinois  legislature  as  a  representative  from 
Vermilion  County,  his  selection  was  not  the  result  of  a  partisan 
battle,  but  came  as  a  tribute  of  the  settlers  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen. 
In  the  election  of  1832  there  were  no  party  designations  and  no 
printed  tickets.  Each  voter  went  to  the  precinct  and  there  in- 
formed the  judges  of  his  choice  for  each  of  the  offices  to  be 
filled.  There  the  officials  gravely  recorded  it  on  any  sort  of  scrap 
paper  that  was  at  hand.  There  was  no  secrecy.  Even  today, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  there  is  carefully  preserved  the 
judges'  official  record  of  the  voting  at  that  election  for  the  Big 
Grove  precinct,  held  in  the  home  of  Joshua  Trickle,  which  now 
is  in  Champaign  County,  then  a  part  of  Vermilion.  It  was  kept 
on  four  scraps,  pasted  together,  and  here  is  recorded  the  name 
of  each  voter,  together  with  his  choice  for  each  office.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  D.  A.  R.  museum  in  Danville,  Illinois. 

But  Hubbard  could  be  nothing  less  than  a  partisan.  Even 
in  his  business  dealings  and  in  his  public  service  there  never  was 
a  suggestion  of  compromise.  He  was  either  for  or  against.  His 
support  of  any  man  or  measure  was  an  asset  and  his  opposition 
was  to  be  avoided.  This  may  have  been  a  result  of  his  frontier 
life,  when  he  must  perforce  be  self-reliant,  or  it  may  have  been 
partly  because  of  his  childhood  environment  at  Windsor,  Ver- 
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mont,  at  that  time  a  hotbed  of  patriotism,  where  the  traditions  of 
the  hectic  days  when  the  Green  Mountain  boys  met  in  1771  to 
demand  separation  from  New  York,  and  carried  on  a  semi-war- 
like agitation  until  1774,  when  Governor  Tryon  offered  rewards 
for  the  capture  of  Ethan  Allen,  Seth  Warner  and  others.  Later 
when  patriots  fell  before  the  trained  British  soldiers  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  same  "rebels"  followed  the  former  through  the  portals 
at  Fort  Ticonderoga,  shared  the  hardships  of  Benedict  Arnold's 
disastrous  expedition  into  Canada,  of  which  Aaron  Burr  was  a 
captain,  and  rallied  under  John  Stark  at  Bennington.  Then  in 
January,  1777,  while  Washington  and  his  bare- footed  and  starv- 
ing Continentals  were  enduring  the  hardships  of  Valley  Forge, 
the  sturdy  Green  Mountaineers  met  again  at  Windsor,  declared 
the  independence  of  "the  Grants"  under  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Vermont  and  in  the  following  July  gathered  in  the  same  town 
and  adopted  a  constitution.  An  appeal  was  made  at  that  time 
for  admission  to  the  Confederation  of  States,  but  it  was  not  until 
January,  10,  1791,  that  their  star  was  added  to  the  flag.  Tradi- 
tions of  these  glorious  days  still  were  rife  in  the  New  England 
town  when  Hubbard  was  a  lad  and  no  doubt  had  much  to  do 
in  the  forming  of  his  code  of  life. 

Shortly  before  Hubbard's  removal  to  the  "smaller  town,"  the 
citizens  had  met  at  the  home  of  Mark  Beaubein  and  elected  live 
trustees  for  the  newly-incorporated  village  of  Chicago.  Less  than 
a  year  after  he  had  become  a  resident,  at  the  second  election  in 
1834,  Hubbard  was  chosen  along  with  his  friend,  John  Kinzie,  as 
a  member  of  the  board  and  served  faithfully  during  the  year. 
Later,  after  the  town  had  been  incorporated  as  a  city,  in  1860, 
he  was  selected  as  an  alderman  from  the  seventh  ward  and  re- 
fused a  re-election  to  take  up  arms  in  the  War  Between  the  States. 
While  his  first  election  was  complimentary,  the  latter  was  made 
as  a  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket. 

His  business  interests  during  his  early  years  in  the  city  gave 
him  little  time  in  which  to  indulge  in  political  strife.  He  was 
helping  to  build  a  western  metropolis.  But  in  1840 — the  year  when 
the  Democrats  for  the  first  time,  with  Van  Buren  as  their  can- 
didate, deemed  it  expedient  to  make  their  appeal  to  the  voters 
with  an  adopted  platform,  and  the  Whigs  had  taken  William 
Henry  Harrison  to  their  bosom  and  with  a  log  cabin  as  their 
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emblem  and  hard  cider  as  their  inspiration — he  became  miHtant. 
He  openly  affiliated  with  the  Whigs — the  minority  party  in  Chi- 
cago and  the  state — and  was  one  of  the  leaders  during  that  cam- 
paign. It  was  a  battle  of  much  violence  and  partisan  feeling  ran 
high.  There  were  charges  and  counter-charges  by  the  follow- 
ers of  the  two  major  parties  and  in  the  heat  of  battle  even  the 
personal  courage  of  the  Whig  standard  bearer  was  questioned. 
John  Wentworth  gleefully  printed  the  charge  in  the  Democrat 
that  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  the  log-cabin  candidate  had  been 
in  a  blue  funk — in  fact  had  shown  cowardice — and  had  treated 
prisoners  in  an  inhuman  manner.  To  counteract  this  calumny, 
through  the  good  offices  of  Hubbard  a  courier  journeyed  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Nebraska,  near  where  Shaub-a-nee  and  Billy  Caldwell 
— old  friends  of  his  trader  days —  were  living  on  reservations 
with  their  people,  and  induced  them  to  make  a  signed  statement 
"To  General  Harrison's  Friends."  The  two  had  fought  along 
side  of  Tecumseh  at  the  Battle  of  the  Thames,  but  later  became 
staunch  friends  of  the  Americans.  The  statement,  which  was 
given  wide  circulation,  shows  evidence  that  the  two  old  Indians 
at  least  received  some  help  in  making  their  declaration.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  possibilities  that  their  white  friend,  "Swift 
Walker,"  had  written  it.     It  said  in  part: 

"The  other  day  several  newspapers  were  brought  to  us ;  and 
peeping  over  them,  to  our  astonishment  we  found  that  the  hero 
of  the  late  war  was  called  a  coward.  This  would  have  surprised 
the  tall  braves,  Tecumseh  of  the  Shawnees,  and  Round-Head  and 
Walk-in-the-Water  of  the  Wyandottes.  If  the  departed  could 
rise  again  they  would  say  to  the  white  men  that  General  Harri- 
son  was   the   terror   of   the   late   tomahawkers and  on   the 

Thames,  where  he  routed  both  the  Redman  and  the  British,  and 
where  he  showed  his  courage  and  his  humanity  to  his  prisoners, 
both  white  and  red  ....  We  hope  the  good  white  men  will 
protect  the  name  of  General  Harrison.  We  remain  your  friends 
forever." 

The  Daily  American  printed  the  testimonial  and  then  added 
for  good  measure : 

"Martin  VanBuren  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people 
because  we  believe  him  to  be  neither  a  sound  statesman,  a  prac- 
tical Democrat  nor  an  honest  man,  and,  further,  that  especially 
in  this  State  he  has  shown  himself  hostile  to  her  interests  by 
voting  against  appropriations  for  the  great  National  road,  for  the 
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construction  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  and  the  improve- 
ment of  our  harbors." 

Later  the  paragraph  was  used  in  the  resolutions  adopted 
when  the  Whigs  of  Chicago  decided  to  participate  in  the  great 
party  convention,  to  be  held  in  Springfield  July  3  and  4,  and 
appointed  a  delegation  of  100  voters  to  attend.  The  delegation 
was  to  travel  overland  and  nearly  two  months  were  spent  in  the 
planning.  Then  came  the  day:  Tuesday,  May  25.  The  cavalcade, 
under  command  of  Captain  David  Hunter — the  same  who  later 
was  to  loom  large  in  the  Lincoln  story  during  the  War  Between 
the  States — and  with  the  thirty-foot  government  yawl  that  had 
been  "appropriated,"  rigged  as  a  two-masted  brig  and  manned 
by  sailors  dressed  in  white  with  red  sashes — started  for  Spring- 
field. The  boat  had  been  mounted  on  wheels  and  was  drawn  by 
six  grey  horses.  To  expedite  travel  the  masts  were  arranged  on 
hinges,  to  be  dropped  when  passing  under  trees  enroute.  Ten 
of  the  older  delegates  also  used  it  as  a  means  of  travel.  Next 
followed  a  brass  band,  riding  on  a  decorated  truck,  drawn  by  four 
prancing  bays.  Then  came  the  remainder  of  the  troop,  on  foot, 
marching  four  abreast.  In  the  forefront  were  Hubbard,  John 
H.  Kinzie,  son  of  the  trader ;  George  Dole,  a  rival  in  the  meat- 
packing industry,  and  Philo  Carpenter,  the  druggist.  Once  again 
Hubbard  was  on  the  warpath  and  for  the  occasion  had  reverted 
to  trader  days,  appearing  resplendent  in  the  buckskin  dress  of 
the  years  when  he  traveled  the  trails  and  trafficked  with  the 
Indians.  In  the  rear  followed  three  Pennsylvania  wagons,  in 
which  were  stored  the  tents  and  other  baggage.  It  had  been 
planned  to  take  along  one  of  the  old  cannon  that  formerly  had 
been  mounted  on  Fort  Dearborn,  but  the  Democrats  heard  of  the 
plot  and  secured  a  court  injunction  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
government  property.  Then  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  they 
secreted  the  old  relic  in  a  pile  of  grain  until  after  the  delegation 
had  started.  On  the  second  day  there  was  trouble  as  they  were 
passing  through  Joliet.  There  were  no  casualties,  but  an  inven- 
tory revealed  that  a  part  of  the  rigging  of  the  brig  had  been  car- 
ried away.  Slowly  the  procession  wended  its  way  until  Sunday, 
when  Mackinaw  was  reached.  Here  the  company  encamped  and 
attended  services  conducted  by  Elder  Merriman,  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter. 
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Arriving  in  the  newly-created  Capital  City  of  Illinois  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  July  2,  camp  was  hastily  pitched  and  the 
Chicago  contingent  began  to  fraternize  with  the  Harrison  shouters 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  Here  Hubbard  was  to  renew 
his  acquaintance  with  his  old  comrade  of  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
who  just  then  was  making  the  canvass  for  his  fourth  and  last 
term  in  the  legislature,  and  incidentally  squiring  the  Kentucky 
belle,  Mary  Todd,  whom  he  afterward  wed.  Two  days  and  nights 
the  convention  lasted  and  then  the  exodus  began.  The  Chicagoans 
remained  in  camp  and  started  the  following  morning.  While  the 
brig  had  been  a  real  attraction  enroute  it  also  had  been  a  source 
of  trouble.  The  prairie  trails  were  not  adapted  to  fast  travel  with 
an  overloaded  conveyance  thirty  feet  long  and  there  were  occasions 
when  the  phalanx  of  partisan  marchers  had  to  break  ranks  and 
push.  It  was  presented  to  the  Springfield  club,  who  not  to  be 
outdone  gave  the  departing  delegation  a  live  gray  eagle.  Later 
it  was  an  attraction  in  the  office  of  the  American.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  Hubbard  returned  home  mounted  on 
a  handsome  grey  horse  that  a  few  days  before  had  been  driven 
down  Lake  Street  hitched  to  a  government  yawl  rigged  as  a  brig. 
His  early  days  in  the  open  had  taught  him  to  plan  ahead. 

The  fight  waxed  furious  until  November  when  the  votes  were 
counted  and  it  was  learned  that  Van  Buren  had  lost  the  election, 
but  had  won  in  Illinois  by  a  plurality  of  2,057.  That  it  was  a 
battle  between  two  giants  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Aboli- 
tionist candidate  received  but  149  votes  in  the  entire  state. 

The  years  sped  on — and  Chicago  was  growing.  Hubbard's 
business  ventures  were  taking  his  time  and  there  are  but  scant 
printed  records  of  his  political  activity.  That  he  still  was  inter- 
ested, however,  is  indicated  by  occasional  mention  in  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  brother-in-law,  Doctor  Fithian,  at  Danville.  He  was 
a  supporter  of  Fremont  in  1856  and  was  present  at  Bloomington 
when  Lincoln  delivered  the  "Lost  Speech."  He  also  was  in  the 
crowd  when  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debated  at  Freeport  in  1858. 
Previously,  on  July  12,  Lincoln  and  Orville  H.  Browning  were 
guests  of  Hubbard  at  his  home  in  Chicago.  The  event  is  men- 
tioned in  the  latter's  diary,  and  the  entry  closes  with  the  state- 
ment that  he  "found  Mrs.  H.  a  more  than  usually  sprightly  and 
vivacious  and  agreeable  woman."    That  was  his  way.    His  daily 
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record  teems  with  complimentary  mentions  of  various  ladies 
whom  he  either  meets  or  glimpses.  There  was  one  exception, 
however,  who  shall  be  nameless.  Hubbard  in  a  letter  to  Fithian 
gives  added  details  of  the  evening: 

"It  so  happened  that  while  Mr.  Lincoln  was  our  guest,  Sena- 
tor (Stephen  A.)  Douglas  was  entertained  by  Judge  Corydon 
Beckwith,  our  next  door  neighbor.  None  of  us  had  foreknowl- 
edge of  this,  and  only  discovered  the  situation  when,  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  all  of  us,  as  was  our  wont,  sought  relief  from  the 
heat  on  our  ample  piazzas.  When  they  caught  sight  of  each 
other,  Douglas  came  over,  gave  Mr.  Lincoln  a  hearty  handclasp, 
and  I  learned  that  deadly  political  enemies  could  have  great  per- 
sonal regard  for  each  other." 

Two  years  more — 1860 — and  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an 
avowed  candidate  for  the  nomination  for  President  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket.  Hubbard  had  attended  the  state  convention  in 
Decatur,  when  John  M.  Palmer  secured  the  endorsement  of  the 
gathering  and  imposed  the  unit  rule  in  his  behalf  upon  the  dele- 
gates who  were  to  represent  Illinois  in  the  national  gathering. 
Thanks  to  the  untiring  efforts  of  Norman  B.  Judd,  state  commit- 
teeman— apostate  Douglas  Democrat — this  meeting  had  been 
secured  for  Chicago — a  favorable  omen  for  the  Springfield  circuit 
rider.  In  addition  to  their  loyalty  to  Lincoln  the  business  inter- 
ests realized  the  advertising  value  of  the  event  and  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates.  A  com- 
mittee of  five  was  appointed,  with  Hubbard  as  chairman,  to  erect 
an  edifice  especially  for  the  use  of  the  convention.  The  historic 
"Wigwam"  was  the  result.  The  old  trader's  mind  always  did 
function  in  terms  of  Indian  lore  and  he  it  was  who  christened 
the  building.  While  the  Decatur  gathering  was  in  session  the 
hall  was  completed  and  ready  for  the  shouting  thousands. 

Lincoln  was  nominated  —  elected  —  vindicated  —  and  when 
there  was  hope  of  peace  throughout  the  land  an  assassin's  bullet 
laid  him  low.  Much  that  is  history  had  transpired  in  the  short 
span  of  years,  when  thousands  had  crossed  the  river  because  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  and  much  treasure  had  been  lost  forever. 
But  Chicago  had  forged  ahead.  Hubbard,  too,  despite  the  year's 
absence  on  the  firing  line,  had  increased  his  holdings  in  material 
things.  But  his  old  comrade  of  Black  Hawk  days  was  dead — and 
all  that  was  mortal  was  to  be  brought  to  Chicago  to  lie  in  state 
that  the  people  might  do  homage  to  his  memory. 
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With  the  funeral  train  came  David  Davis,  Ward  Hill  Lamon 
and  Major  General  David  Hunter — old  friends  of  the  trader — 
and  they  shared  with  Hubbard  in  his  sorrow.  The  body  lay  in 
state  in  the  rotunda  of  the  court  house  and  the  mourning  thou- 
sands slowly  marched  two  by  two  past  the  casket.  Frederick 
Francis  Cook,  newspaperman,  was  prevented  from  falling  into 
line  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "and  even  at  that  unusual 
hour,  so  extended  was  the  line  that  I  was  nearly  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  reaching  the  bier." 

After  the  passing  of  his  friend  Hubbard's  interest  in  politics 
was  passive,  although  he  retained  his  allegiance  to  the  tenets  of 
the  Republican  party.  A  younger  generation  was  crowding  the 
old  settlers  into  the  background  and  their  interest  was  in  the 
building  of  streets,  planning  of  parks,  erecting  of  schools,  dream- 
ing of  tall  buildings,  hotels  and  railroad  depots  rather  than  in  the 
national  problems  that  had  been  so  vital  in  the  thirties,  the  forties 
and  the  fifties. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

CITIZEN  HUBBARD  BLAZES  THE  TRAIL 

'Twas  a  lucky  day  for  Chicago  when  Citizen  Gurdon  Salton- 
stall Hubbard  decided  to  cast  his  lot  with  the  "smaller  town.'" 
As  has  been  related,  less  than  a  year  after  his  removal  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  five  trustees  of  the  embryonic  village.  His 
vision  told  him  that  the  town  had  a  future  and  if  it  was  to  expand 
a  bank  was  necessar}-.  An  application  was  made  and  in  June. 
1835,  the  State  bank  was  opened  for  business  under  a  state  char- 
ter. Hubbard  was  a  director  and  his  boyhood  friend,  John  H. 
Kinzie,  was  the  president.  A  home  was  ready  and  it  was  opened 
for  business  in  the  Hubbard  building  in  LaSalle  Street — the  first 
brick  edifice  in  the  town.  The  lot — eighty  foot  frontage — cost 
him  $118  and  the  building  $8,000.  It  was  called  "Hubbard's 
Folly."    Four  years  later  he  sold  it  for  $80,000. 

More  than  ever,  after  his  removal,  did  he  labor  for  his  pet 
hobby — the  Illinois-Michigan  Canal.  Although  not  a  member 
he  found  time  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  at  Van- 
dalia  in  1834  and  1836,  and  in  January  of  the  latter  year  an  act, 
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passed  the  previous  session,  was  so  amended  as  to  make  the 
construction  of  the  canal  possible.  Hubbard,  William  F.  Thorn- 
ton and  William  F.  Archer,  and  later  J.  B.  Fry,  were  appointed 
commissioners  to  carry  on  the  work.  Upon  the  day  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  the  citizens  of  Chicago  assembled  and  resolved 
that  twelve  guns  should  be  fired  for  each  man  who  voted  for  the 
measure  and  that  the  two  weekly  newspapers  should  print  their 
names  in  "large  capitals,"  while  the  names  of  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  should  be  printed  only  in  "italics."  It  was  when  the 
construction  was  first  proposed  in  the  legislature  that  Hubbard 
performed  his  greatest  service  to  Chicago.  At  that  time  the 
Governor  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  the  territory  through 
which  it  was  proposed  to  dig  the  canal,  and  a  majority  of  them 
favored  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet  River  as  the  eastern  terminus. 
Enter  Hubbard :  With  memories  of  that  first  breakfast  in  the 
home  of  John  Kinzie  in  1818,  with  recollections  of  many  happy 
hours  spent  with  Billy  Caldwell,  Mark  Beaubien,  the  fiddler ; 
Doctor  Wolcott,  the  Indian  agent,  and  a  dozen  others  of  the 
early  twenties ;  with  remembrance  of  his  dashing  ride  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  when  he  called  the  Vermilion  County 
Rangers  to  the  rescue,  in  1827;  and  with  that  business  ken  that 
enabled  him  to  see  beyond  the  mists  of  coming  years  to  the  great 
day  of  culmination  of  a  dream,  he  knew  that  the  site  of  Fort 
Dearborn — his  Chicago — had  most  to  offer  as  the  location  where  a 
great  city  could  rise  and  challenge  the  supremacy  of  the  seacoast 
towns.  Securing  the  admission  by  the  commissioners  that  where- 
ever  the  canal  emptied  into  the  lake  a  great  city  would  take  root, 
he  settled  matters  by  pointing  out  that  the  mouth  of  the  Calumet 
was  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  Indiana  state  line.  Did  the 
gentlemen  believe  it  desirable  that  this  city  to  be  situated  at  the 
terminus  of  the  canal  should  be  half  in  Illinois  and  half  in 
Indiana,  when  the  entire  burden  of  the  cost  of  construction  must 
be  borne  by  the  former?  They  did  not.  The  mouth  of  the  Chi- 
cago River  was  decided  upon  as  the  proper  entrance  to  the  lake 
and  the  decision  made  that  day — thanks  to  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard 
— was  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  the  town  to  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  great  Mid- West  and  a  wonder  town  of  modern 
civilization.  Chicago  in  1836,  including  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
by  state  count,  3.297;  Chicago  in  1930,  by  government  census, 
3^376,438. 
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July  4,  1836,  marked  the  formal  inauguration  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  improvement.  The  ceremonies  were  a  gala  event  and 
were  held  at  Bridgeport.  The  program  began  with  the  reading 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  there  were  stirring  ad- 
dresses by  leading  citizens,  including  two  by  the  guest  of  honor. 
Even  at  that  early  day  Hubbard  was  proud  of  the  distinction  of 
being  an  "old  settler"  and  was  wont  to  become  tiresome  at  times 
with  his  tales  of  the  days  when  he,  Deschamps  and  the  singing 
boatmen  first  visited  the  spot.  Between  speeches  he  found  time, 
as  was  his  due,  to  cast  the  first  spadeful  of  dirt. 

Transportation  ever  was  his  hobby.  In  1835,  he  in  company 
with  other  Chicago  and  Danville  citizens,  secured  the  first  charter 
for  a  railroad  ever  granted  in  Illinois.  It  was  to  follow  the  old 
Hubbard  Trail  and  the  Illinois  state  road  from  Chicago  to  a 
point  on  the  Wabash  River  opposite  Vincennes,  Indiana.  It  never 
was  built. 

Even  at  this  time  his  meat  packing  venture  had  become  of 
more  than  local  importance  and  the  problem  of  shipping  to  the 
eastern  markets  gave  him  concern.  In  1836  his  pack  for  the 
year  amounted  to  more  than  3,600  hogs.  Finding  his  quarters 
inadequate,  he  disposed  of  the  mercantile  business  which  he  had 
established  on  coming  to  the  city  and  organized  the  firm  of  G.  S. 
Hubbard  &  Co.,  his  associates  being  Henry  G.  and  Elijah  K. 
Hubbard.  A  large  warehouse  was  erected  fronting  Kinzie  Street 
and  the  river  and  here  the  firm  embarked  in  the  forwarding  and 
commission  business.  A  picture  of  him  as  he  appeared  May  25, 
1835,  has  been  given  by  E.  O.  Gale  in  his  Recollections.  The 
latter  arrived  on  that  date  in  the  brig  Illinois,  and  with  other 
passengers  and  freight  was  landed  at  the  old  Hubbard  ware- 
house. "As  soon  as  we  arrived  we  noticed  a  rather  large  man, 
put  up  in  fine  shape  for  an  athlete,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  promi- 
nent nose,  high  cheek  bones,  large  firm  mouth  and  strong  face, 
showing  great  force  of  character,  but  withal  a  voice  and  smile 
so  pleasing  that  we  took  to  him  at  once,  as  a  child  to  its  mother." 

Curiosity  impelled  Gale  to  inquire  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
paragon  and  was  informed  by  an  enthusiastic  citizen :  "Why,  that 
is  Gurdon  Hubbard.  He  is  just  as  Nature  labelled  him.  He  can 
out-run  or  out-walk  any  Indian,  takes  difficulties  as  you  would 
dessert  after  dinner,  seems  to  hanker  after  them,  is  as  true  as 
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steel,  with  a  heart  as  tender  as  any  woman's.     He  is  worth  five 
hundred  ordinary  men  to  any  town." 

At  tliat  time  there  was  no  regular  lake  communication  with 
Chicago,  and  the  firm,  in  conjunction  with  Pratt,  Taylor  &  Co., 
of  Buffalo,  New  York,  established  the  Eagle  line  of  vessels  and 
steamers,  plying  between  Chicago,  Buffalo  and  the  upper  lakes. 
As  population  increased  and  the  business  relations  between  the 
seaboard  and  the  Illinois  country  became  more  cordial  the  fleet 
was  enlarged  by  the  purchase  from  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of 
the  freight  and  passenger  steamer  Lady  Elgin,  300  feet  long  and 
in  her  day  the  pride  of  the  lakes.  To  this  was  added  the  Superior, 
a  palatial  boat,  which  was  owned  in  partnership  with  A.  T. 
Spencer.  For  a  decade  the  firm  prospered,  but  with  the  entry 
of  competitive  boats  and  the  centering  of  the  railroads  in  Chicago, 
the  service  gradually  waned,  and  Hubbard  depended  more  and 
more  upon  the  steam  roads  for  the  hauling  of  his  meats  and  other 
products  to  the  eastern  markets.  It  was  September  8,  1860,  when 
disaster  overtook  him  and  the  Lady  Elgin  sank  beneath  the  waves 
of  Lake  Michigan  at  a  point  opposite  Waukegan.  Plunging  along 
through  the  night  the  Elgin  was  rammed  by  the  tramp  boat  Augus- 
ta, which  steamed  on  and  soon  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  On  board 
the  Elgin  this  fateful  trip  were  393  souls — passengers  and  crew. 
It  so  happened  that  there  was  merriment  aboard,  with  music,  danc- 
ing, laughter  and  song,  as  most  of  the  passenger  list  was  com- 
posed of  excursionists  returning  to  Milwaukee  from  Chicago. 
Soon  after  the  crash  the  vessel  began  slowly  to  sink.  While  the 
boat  was  in  total  darkness  the  pasengers  slowly  ascended  to  the 
upper  deck  as  the  waters  crept  up  after  them.  Outside  angry 
waves  greeted  them,  as  a  gale  was  raging.  A  few  escaped  in 
open  boats  without  oars,  but  the  majority  stood  silently  and 
awaited  their  fate.  Constant  beating  of  the  waves  on  the  exposed 
upper  deck  soon  caused  a  breaking  up  of  their  support.  The 
boilers  became  loosened  and  dropped  through  the  hull.  Water 
rushed  in  and  in  a  moment  the  hurricane  deck  with  its  human 
freight  was  bobbing  up  and  down  raft-like  upon  the  billows.  The 
deck  parted  into  five  pieces,  each  covered  with  clinging  creatures, 
and  the  motion  of  the  waves  carried  them  southward.  Morning 
light  showed  that  they  had  drifted  to  a  point  near  Winnetka.  Here 
the  condition  of  the  surf  made  impossible  the  launching  of  boats 
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by  the  would-be  rescuers  who  lined  the  shore,  but  the  more  vent- 
uresome tied  ropes  around  their  waists  and  dashing  into  the 
raging  waters  brought  back  exhausted  victims.  In  telling  of  this 
tragic  incident  in  his  Recollections,  Usher  F.  Linder  gives  Hub- 
bard credit  for  having  been  at  the  scene  of  the  wreck  and  to  have 
proved  himself  a  hero.    He  says : 

"...  .Hubbard  made  several  attempts  to  launch  the  life  boats 
but  the  waves  were  running  so  high  that  they  were  instantly 
thrown  back  on  the  beach.  Despairing  of  all  other  means  he  took 
a  coil  of  rope  and  tying  one  end  around  his  body  he  plunged  into 
the  surf  and  when  he  had  secured  a  hold  on  one  of  the  survivors, 
those  on  the  beach  would  draw  in  the  line,  and  in  this  way  Mr. 
Hubbard  saved  more  than  forty  lives  from  a  watery  grave." 

The  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Linder. 
Andreas  and  Kirkland,  each  of  whom  had  the  advantage  of  in- 
terviews with  actual  participants  in  the  rescue,  in  their  histories 
fail  even  to  record  Hubbard's  attendance  at  the  scene,  but  the 
former  gives  credit  to  Edward  W.  Spencer,  then  a  student  at 
Garrett  Bibical  Institute,  with  the  saving  of  fifteen  by  the  means 
attributed  to  the  ex-trader.  Henry  E.  Hamilton,  a  nephew,  who 
had  full  opportunity  to  have  had  knowledge  of  such  an  adventure, 
fails  to  mention  it  in  any  of  his  writings.  When  the  floating 
bodies  had  been  recovered  and  the  final  check-up  made  it  was 
learned  that  the  death  list  was  297.  The  law  of  the  sea  claimed 
its  toll  and  Captain  John  Wilson  never  reached  the  shore.  He 
sank  in  full  view  of  the  watchers  while  making  a  last  desperate 
effort  to  save  a  woman  who  had  been  washed  from  her  frail 
support.  It  was  high  noon  when  the  last  rescue  was  made.  In 
1869  the  Superior — Hubbard's  last  vessel — was  lost  and  he  re- 
tired from  the  shipping  business. 

It  was  in  1834  that  Hubbard  gave  pause  in  his  planning  for 
a  city — his  various  business  activities — his  civic  duties — and  real- 
ized that  he  was  a  first  citizen,  a  man  who  by  example  rather  than 
precept  should  be  an  inspiration  to  a  younger  generation  who 
were  growing  up  and  to  the  thousands  who  would  be  seeking 
anchorage  in  this  town  of  his  heart.  His  mind  reverted  to  the 
childhood  teachings  of  his  mother  back  in  that  Green  Mountain 
home  and,  too,  there  came  memories  of  the  homilies  and  ad- 
monitions of  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Huntington,  during  his 
stay  with  his  aunt  in  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts.     His  thoughts 
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turned  to  higher  things.  He  heard  the  call.  He  would  unite  with 
some  creed.  In  consultation  with  his  friends,  the  Kinzies,  he 
learned  that  they  also  had  dreamed  of  the  day  when  the  faith  of 
the  family  would  be  represented  in  the  growing  town.  In  mid- 
summer a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Kinzie  home,  attended  by 
seventeen  persons,  and  the  St.  James  Episcopal  congregation  was 
organized.  Hubbard  and  John  H.  Kinzie  were  appointed  two 
of  the  eight  vestrymen  and  at  the  services  that  followed  the  busi- 
ness session  Mrs.  Kinzie,  her  mother,  Mrs.  Frances  W.  Magill, 
and  her  sister-inlaw,  Mrs.  Margaret  Helm,  were  communicants. 
October  12,  1834,  the  Rev.  Palmer  Dyer  held  the  first  regular 
service  and  in  the  morning  preached  from  the  text:  "Except 
that  ye  be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not 
enter  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  Another  sermon  was  delivered 
in  the  afternoon,  both  sessions  being  held  by  invitation  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  At  the  latter  service  the  Rev.  Dyer  admin- 
istered the  sacrament  to  the  three  female  members  of  the  Kinzie 
family  and  twenty--five  members  of  the  Presbyterian  congregation. 
The  following  Sunday  the  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallan,  the  rector  who 
for  many  years  was  to  shepherd  the  flock,  held  services — also  by 
invitation — in  the  Baptist  church.  Shortly  afterward  a  building — 
later  to  be  known  as  "Tippecanoe  Hall" — was  fitte'd  up  by  Kinzie 
and  here  the  little  band  held  forth  until  the  completion  of  their 
regular  edifice  in  1837  on  lots  at  the  corner  of  Cass  and  Illinois 
streets,  which  had  been  donated  by  the  Kinzies. 

Later  when  the  "Chicago  protest"  over  the  matter  of  ritual 
resulted  in  a  split  in  the  diocese,  Hubbard  was  made  temporary 
chairman  of  the  Evangelical  conference  that  had  been  called  in 
an  effort  to  iron  out  their  differences.  He  cast  his  lot  with  the 
"low  church  rebels"  and  joined  in  the  organization  of  the  Church 
of  the  Ascension  on  the  North  Side.  When  they  built  their  house 
of  worship  he  donated  three  lots  on  which  it  stood.  Later  he 
united  with  the  St.  Matthews  Reformed  Congregation  and  until 
blindness  and  the  ravages  of  old  age  stiffened  his  frame  was  a 
regular  attendant.  In  his  daily  life  he  carried  out  the  teachings 
of  his  faith.  In  the  waning  days  oft  he  would  recall  the  text  of 
Father  Palmer  Dyer's  afternoon  sermon  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1834:  "The  grass  withereth,  the  flowers  fadeth,  but 
the  Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever." 
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CHAPTER  XV 
HUBBARD  CONTINUES  HIS  LEADERSHIP 

From  the  day  he  espied  the  whitewashed  buildings  of  Fort 
Dearborn  and  the  home  of  John  Kinzie,  while  perched  in  a  tree- 
top  in  Douglas  grove,  Hubbard  had  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the 
destiny  of  the  spot  as  the  location  of  a  great  city.  Even  before 
his  removal  from  Danville  he  had  become  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  the  settlement,  and  once  he  made  it  his 
home,  he  proved  his  faith  by  investing  in  lots  in  various  sections 
of  the  barren  waste.  In  1835,  in  association  with  Russell  & 
Mather,  he  bought  a  tract  of  eighty  acres  lying  between  Halsted 
Street  and  the  river  for  $5,000.  A  few  months  later,  during  a 
trip  to  New  York,  he  learned  that  knowledge  of  the  boom  in 
Chicago  realty  was  known  in  the  eastern  metropolis  and  before 
leaving  for  the  West  from  memory  drew  a  plat  of  half  the  acre- 
age and  disposed  of  all  the  lots  at  auction  for  $80,000. 

As  early  as  1833  he  had  established  an  office — the  first  in 
the  city — under  the  name  of  Hubbard  &  Co.,  for  the  handhng 
of  real  estate  and  this  continued  to  function  for  some  years,  not 
alone  to  broker  the  holdings  of  others,  but  to  manage  his  own  af- 
fairs. When  he  led  the  caravan  from  Danville  to  his  permanent 
home  Opportunity  was  not  only  knocking  but  pounding  for  the 
one  who  had  courage  and  credit.  He  had  both.  Always  canny 
in  money  matters,  he  had  hoarded  a  considerable  sum  as  a  result 
of  his  labors  on  the  trail  and  at  his  trading  posts.  He  also  was  a 
master  of  ways  and  means  and  could  raise  the  finances  for  any 
business  deal.  As  an  illustration  of  his  astuteness  the  Vermilion 
County  records  show  that  shortly  before  his  migration  he  gave 
a  mortgage  for  $15,000  to  one  George  Hubbard  on  a  lot  in  Dan- 
ville that  he  had  purchaed  for  $27.50.  This,  no  doubt,  did  duty 
as  collateral  for  loans  in  Chicago  to  finance  some  of  his  numer- 
ous transactions.  In  1841  the  mortgage  was  released  and  the 
lot  sold  for  $300.  It  also  is  of  record  that  when  awarded  the 
contract  to  build  the  Vermilion  County  court  house  he  induced  the 
commissioners  to  advance  $600  before  construction  began. 

Chicago  was  booming.  What  the  citizenry  lacked  in  num- 
bers was  made  up  in  enthusiasm.  Under  the  inspiration  of  the 
old  trader  others  caught  the  spirit  and  it  became  a  Town  of 
Dreams.  In  1835  home  pride  caused  the  leaders  to  look  askance  at 
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Mark  Beaubien's  Sauganash  Hotel,  and  even  refer  slightingly  to 
the  newer  Mansion  House,  the  Green  Tree  Tavern  and  Murphy's 
Exchange  Coffee  House.  In  the  same  spirit  that  in  recent  years 
has  inspired  many  a  man  of  means  to  leave  a  rnonument  of  folly 
to  perpetuate  his  name  in  his  home  town  Hubbard  started  the 
cry  that  soon  became  a  mandate :  Chicago  must  have  a  hotel 
worthy  of  the  city  they  expected  it  to  be.  In  association  with 
Lieut.  David  S.  Hunter,  John  H.  Kinzie,  Dr.  W.  B.  Egan  and 
Maj.  James  B.  Campbell,  he  answered  the  call  and  in  the  fall  of 
1835  the  Lake  Hotel,  located  in  Michigan  Street,  between  Kinzie 
and  Rush  streets,  was  opened  to  the  public.  It  was  built  of  brick, 
three  stories  and  basement,  and  was  elegantly  furnished.  It  cost 
$100,000.  For  that  day  it  was  palatial  and  its  fame  extended  to 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  It  never  was  profitable,  but  it  was  a  sym- 
bol of  the  Chicago  spirit.  It  opened  under  the  management  of 
Jacob  Russel,  of  Connecticut.  Two  years  later  when  the  City 
Hotel — predecessor  of  the  Sherman  of  today — made  a  bid  for 
patronage  the  owners  of  the  Lake  answered  the  challenge  by  im- 
porting George  E.  Shelly  from  Maryland,  who  secured  a  French 
chef  and  even  had  printed  bills  of  fare.  Another  innovation  was 
the  installation  of  a  head  waiter  who  met  guests  at  the  dining 
room  entrance  and  escorted  them  to  their  seats. 

An  evidence  of  Hubbard's  loyalty  to  his  friends  is  shown  by 
a  letter  written  at  this  time  to  Amos  Williams  at  Danville : 

"Enclosed  I  send  two  notices.  I  am  very  anxious  that  our 
mutual  friend  Thomas  Durham  should  get  the  building  of  the 
Hotel,  &  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  for  [ward]  him  one  of  the 
enclosed.  I  have  written  him  at  the  Iroquois  [trading  post]  by 
Vesseur  &  thro  fear  he  will  not  get  the  Letter  I  trouble  you. 

"The  house  will  front  70  feet  on  one  Street  &  80  feet  on  an- 
other, three  stories  high." 

"P.  S.     Chicago  is  flourishing  beyond  conception." 

The  growth  of  the  frontier  town  demanded  fire  protection 
for  the  settlement.  There  was  an  adequate  water  supply  from  the 
river  and  lake  and  all  that  was  needed  was  an  engine  to  throw 
the  stream.  From  the  day  of  the  village  organization  there  had 
been  a  company  of  fire  fighters  with  their  bucket  brigade,  but 
these  could  not  cope  with  the  situation  after  the  buildings  began 
to  go  skyward.  This  protection  became  but  another  of  Hubbard's 
civic  hobbies  and  in  October,   1835,  the  corporation  having  no 
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funds  available,  on  his  own  responsibility  he  ordered  a  fire  engine 
from  the  East,  the  young  city  agreeing  to  meet  the  cost — $894.38 
— in  two  annual  payments.  There  was  a  hitch,  however,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  following  summer  that  the  apparatus  arrived. 
In  the  meantime  the  town  had  enjoyed  such  protection  as  might 
be  given  by  the  enforcement  of  an  ordinance  which  provided  that 
every  dwelling  house  or  other  building  "must  be  provided  with 
one  good  painted  leather  fire  bucket,  with  the  initials  of  the  own- 
er's name  painted  thereon,"  for  each  stove  or  fireplace  on  the 
premises.  There  was  a  penalty  of  $2.00  "for  each  deficient 
bucket,  and  the  further  sum  of  $1.00  for  each  month  he  shall 
neglect  to  provide  himself  with  such  bucket  or  buckets  after  he 
shall  have  been  notified  by  the  fire  warden  so  to  do."  There  was 
an  added  penalty  of  $2.00  if  any  bucket  owner  failed  to  appear 
for  duty  when  the  alarm  was  sounded.  The  original  company 
formed  under  this  ordinance  continued  in  service  until  1840.  Even 
with  the  coming  of  fire  fighting  apparatus  the  companies  continued 
to  be  manned  with  volunteers,  who  fought  for  the  glory  of  the 
town,  with  an  implied  compensation  that  a  member  of  one  of  the 
various  organizations  was  exempt  from  military  service  so  long 
as  he  was  active  and  subject  to  call.  As  late  as  1844,  Hubbard 
caught  the  fever  and  with  his  friend,  John  H.  Kinzie,  was  a 
charter  member  of  Engine  Company  No.  3,  the  "kid  glove"  fight- 
ers from  the  North  Side. 

The  coming  of  the  fire  engine  made  possible  the  securing  of 
fire  insurance  and  to  Hubbard  is  accorded  the  honor  of  opening 
the  first  agency  as  the  representative  of  the  Howard  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York.  He  was  his  own  first  customer  and 
wrote  a  poHcy  on  his  household  goods.  He  continued  his  agency 
until  1868  and  in  1850  was  chosen  president  of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Underwriters. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1848  that  the  business  interests  of  the 
city  realized  the  need  for  the  organization  of  a  Board  of  Trade 
if  their  town  was  to  continue  to  grow.  Exports  of  flour,  grain 
and  meats,  both  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  to  the  South  were 
increasing  and  there  was  pressing  need  of  some  regulatory  body 
to  protect  the  good  name  of  the  city  and  to  handle  other  matters 
of  civic  interest.  The  original  organization  combined  the  func- 
tions of  the  present  Board  with  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
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merce  of  today.  One  of  their  early  acts  was  to  appoint  com- 
mittees to  promote  better  harbor  facihties,  to  improve  streets  con- 
necting various  sections  of  the  town  and  roads  to  the  nearby  set- 
tlements, to  restore  town  bridges  that  had  disappeared  in  the 
spring  freshet,  to  arrange  for  the  receipt  over  the  new  telegraph 
of  market  quotations  from  the  East  and  to  urge  upon  the  legisla- 
ture the  passage  of  an  improved  state  banking  law.  Permanent 
organization  was  effected  in  April,  1848,  and  Hubbard,  whose 
name  was  the  first  to  be  enrolled  in  the  membership,  was  elected 
a  director  and  at  the  same  meeting  chosen  an  inspector  of  fish 
and  provisions.  Two  years  later  the  Board  w^as  organized  under 
a  state  charter,  with  the  saving  proposition  that  all  old  members 
retain  their  standing  but  that  new  ones  must  pay  $5.00  with  their 
application.  He  retained  his  membership  and  active  participation 
in  the  management  of  the  Board — save  for  the  interim  in  '62 
when  he  marched  away  as  the  captain  of  Company  G,  88th  Illi- 
nois infantry — the  second  regiment  sponsored  by  the  Board — un- 
til 1872,  when  he  virtually  retired  from  the  active  business  of 
the  city. 

The  post-war  prosperity  that  came  to  Chicago  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lee  at  Appomattox  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  trader. 
By  the  standards  of  that  day  he  was  more  than  well-to-do  and 
the  growth  of  the  city  gave  fictitious  value  to  his  realty  holdings. 
He  was  a  commercial  leader  and  each  year  added  to  his  prestige. 
'Sixty-six,  'sixty-seven — 'seventy-one — and  all  was  well  with  the 
household,  his  home  town  and  the  nation.  Grant  was  President, 
settlers  were  still  trekking  westward  to  add  to  the  trade  and  glory 
of  Chicago,  Time  was  dimming  memories  of  the  heartaches  of  the 
War  Between  the  States  and  those  of  the  boys  in  blue  who  had 
survived  the  battles  in  the  Southland  were  banding  together  in 
the  bond  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  It  was  a  condition 
that  gave  the  old  trader  satisfaction.  Then  came  Sunday, 
October  7. 

The  hour  was  9 :30  in  the  evening  and  the  scene  was  the 
humble  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  O'Leary  at  137  DeKoven 
Street.  Later  testimony  stated  that  both  were  safely  abed  when 
Dennis  Sullivan,  a  neighbor,  discovered  fire  in  the  cow  barn  in 
the  rear  of  their  cottage.  An  alarm  was  sounded  and  the  battle 
to  save  the  city  began.    The  call  found  many  of  the  fire  fighters 
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already  exhausted  from  their  battle  with  the  conflagration  of  the 
day  before,  when  the  four  blocks  south  of  Clinton  Street  to  the 
river,  between  Adams  and  VanBuren,  had  been  destroyed.  With 
the  first  outbreak  panic  reigned.  A  summer's  drought  made  the 
wooden  buildings  as  tinder  and  the  high  wind  that  prevailed  car- 
ried sparks  everywhere.  In  an  hour  it  was  beyond  control  and 
later  the  court  house  and  the  waterworks — a  good  mile  apart — 
were  in  flames  at  the  same  time.  On  Monday  explosives  were 
used  with  good  effect  in  cutting  off  the  fire  at  the  south  end  of 
the  area  and  preventing  it  backing  any  farther.  Even  when  the 
fury  of  the  flames  had  been  spent  the  fighters  still  had  the  pyro- 
maniac  to  contend  with  and  it  is  of  record  that  at  least  thirteen 
incendiaries  were  shot  while  the  fire  was  raging.  A  woman  was 
caught  with  a  lighted  torch,  but  her  life  was  spared.  When  the 
last  spark  had  been  extinguished  and  the  United  States  troops 
under  General  Phil  Sheridan  had  established  order,  a  survey 
showed  that  the  burned  area  covered  2,151  acres;  that  between 
1,700  and  1,800  buildings  had  been  destroyed  and  that  the  prop- 
erty loss  exceeded  $200,000,000.  The  charred  remains  of  117 
bodies  were  found  amid  the  ruins. 

Of  the  experience  of  the  Hubbards  there  is  written  the  record 
of  Mrs.  Alfred  Hebard — a  relative — who  with  her  husband  and 
daughter  were  guests  of  the  Palmer  House,  enroute  to  their  home 
in  loAva  from  a  visit  in  Connecticut.  At  one  o'clock  Monday 
morning  they  became  convinced  the  hotel  was  sure  of  destruction, 
and  started  for  the  home  of  the  old  trader  in  LaSalle  Street,  a 
good  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  hostelry : 

"We  employed  two  boys  to  carry  our  trunk,  who  ran  at  full 
speed,  and  we  followed,  crossing  State  bridge  amid  a  shower  of 
coals  and  which,  seeming  to  be  caught  in  an  eddy,  were  whirled 
in  our  faces.  It  must  have  been  1  :30  a.  m.  when  we  reached 
Mr.  Hubbard's,  thankful  that  we  had,  as  we  supposed,  found  a 

place  of  safety Soon  other  friends  of  the  family  began 

to  arrive,  some  already  homeless,  until  the  room  was  full.  The 
fire  meanwhile  was  coming  nearer  and  just  as  we  began  to  pack 
things  in  earnest  for  removal  the  gas  works  were  destroyed  and 
candles  had  to  be  resorted  to.  Everybody  thought  the  house 
might  be  saved,  standing  as  it  did  on  a  corner,  and  disconnected 

from  every  other  buiding In   the   morning  men   came, 

tore  up  carpets  to  cover  the  roof,  draining  both  cisterns  to  keep 
the  carpets  wet.  .  .  .  The  thoughtful  family  provided  re- 
freshments as  long  as  possible,  and  when  all  supplies  were  ex- 
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hausted  the  men  labored  on — panting  and  parched  with  thirst — 
drinking  the  very  dregs  of  the  cistern  water  from  the  tubs  in  the 
kitchen  as  they  passed  through.  All  said,  'This  house  will  not 
burn,'  but  they  might  as  well  have  tried  to  quench  Versuvius. 
The  heat  increased.  A  wooden  block  nearby  flashed  into  flames 
and  at  U  a.  m.  the  cornice  was  blazing  and  we  were  obliged  to 
go  out  through  the  alley  to  escape  the  heat  and  cinders." 

Two  days  later  when  the  trader  was  enabled  to  visit  the  ruins 
he  discovered  that  looters  had  been  ahead  of  him  and  but  little  of 
value  could  be  salvaged.  The  following  year  was  spent  by  the 
family  in  various  boarding  houses  and  it  was  not  until  1873  that 
he  again  was  listed  in  the  city  directory  as  a  resident  of  475  North 
Wabash  Avenue. 

As  he  gazed  over  the  scene  of  desolation,  in  which  there  were 
various  sites  to  which  he  held  title,  he  no  doubt  saw  none  of  the 
beauty  he  beheld  when  first  he  gazed  upon  the  waving  prairies 
from  a  treetop  in  the  pioneer  days  when  to  him  the  world  was 
young. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

HUBBARD   BECOMES   THE   TOWN'S   "OLD   SETTLER" 

Scarce  had  the  smoking  ruins  cooled  to  a  point  where  an 
inspection  could  be  made  at  close  range  when  the  citizenry  took 
heart.  There  was  no  disposition  to  give  up  the  fight.  Chicago 
would  rebuild.  Difficulties  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  surmount 
vanished  under  the  wave  of  enthusiasm  that  replaced  the  air  of 
gloom  of  the  first  days.  Even  before  the  ashes  had  cooled  sufli- 
ciently  to  allow  workmen  to  remove  the  debris,  W.  D.  Kerfoot, 
with  the  aid  of  a  clerk  and  the  latter's  father,  hastily  constructed 
a  plank  shanty  in  the  middle  of  Washington  Street,  between 
Dearborn  and  Clark,  in  front  of  the  location  of  his  former  real 
estate  office.  It  was  the  first  building  erected  in  the  burnt  dis- 
trict and  a  rude  sign  informed  all  and  sundry  he  was  ready  for 
business.  The  date  was  October  10,  and  there  he  remained  until 
the  following  June.  He  had  lost  everything,  but  his  example  was 
an  inspiration  to  many  another.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away  work  began  in  earnest.  The  pioneer  telegraph  system  was 
crowded  with  messages  from  the  eastern  wholesale  dealers  of- 
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fering  credit  to  their  former  customers  and  during  the  first  three 
months  more  than  $4,000,000  in  cash  relief  reached  the  committee 
in  charge.  President  Grant  sent  his  check  for  $1,000;  even 
Peoria — a  potential  rival — forwarded  $75,000,  and  from  Indiana- 
polis came  a  like  amount.  From  Liverpool  and  Berlin  and  other 
cities  far  across  the  seas  the  evidences  of  good  will  and  sympathy 
poured  in.  The  winter  was  severe  and  the  sufferings  great,  but 
work  began. 

The  first  problem  was  the  removal  of  debris ;  the  lake  offered 
a  dumping  ground — and  the  city  gained  made  land  at  the  rate  of 
$1,000  a  day.  All  land  records  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  had 
been  destroyed  and  money  could  not  be  borrov^ed  by  owners  who 
could  not  show  title;  realty  owners  hesitated  about  building  lest 
they  encroach  upon  another's  land ;  the  legislature  came  to  their 
aid  with  emergency  laws.  The  trades  unions  sought  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation  to  increase  wages ;  skilled  w^orkmen  v^ere 
imported  from  the  East  and  laborers  were  brought  in  from  the 
towns  and  farms  within  a  radius  of  150  miles.  Work  went  on  and 
a  bigger  and  better  Chicago  covered  the  scars  of  the  disaster.  In 
the  eleven  months'  period  following  December  1,  1,250  building 
permits  were  issued,  of  which  965  w^ere  to  be  built  of  brick  and 
190  of  stone. 

When  he  made  inventory  of  his  goods  and  chattels  Hubbard 
realized  that  much  of  his  assets  had  been  swept  away — and  he 
was  sixty-nine  years  of  age.  All  his  worldly  goods  were  repre- 
sented in  various  city  lots  covered  with  debris — and  money  must 
be  paid  for  labor  to  condition  them  for  re-building.  All  had  been 
insured,  but  many  of  the  companies  were  slow  in  making  adjust- 
ments and  others  defaulted  on  the  full  amount.  Undaunted  he 
set  to  work  and  out  of  the  ashes  he  salvaged  sufficient  money  to 
keep  him  and  his  wife  in  comfort.  And  Chicago  aided.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  enhanced  realty  values  and  after  his 
death  his  executor  filed  a  report  that  his  estate  amounted  to 
$113,000. 

Thenceforth  he  lived  a  life  of  retrospection.  He  was  Chi- 
cago's official  "Old  Settler."  His  w^as  the  final  word  on  all  topics 
of  the  early  day.  As  was  his  right  he  at  times  became  boastful, 
and  would  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  when  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Company — the  city's  first 
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water  system — was  incorporated  in  1836.  It  was  four  years  later 
before  the  primitive  "works" — with  its  wooden  pipes — was  func- 
tioning. He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  directors  of  the  Illinois 
Savings  Institution  when  it  was  estabUshed  in  1855.  He  was 
prideful  when  he  recalled  his  services  as  one  of  the  three  gov- 
ernors from  the  North  Side  when  the  council  leased  the  City 
Hospital  to  a  company  of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  1859.  He 
also  claimed  much  of  the  credit  for  the  crusade  that  resulted  in 
the  removal  of  the  bodies  in  the  old  City  Cemetery^the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  many  of  the  victims  of  the  cholera  plague  in  1866 — 
and  which,  when  the  ground  was  cleared,  was  added  to  the 
south  end  of  Lincoln  Park. 

He  also  was  busy  for  a  time  with  the  writing  of  his  Recol- 
lections— a  volume  that  was  printed  as  the  annual  number  of  the 
Lakeside  Classics  for  1911.  It  was  typed  from  the  original  draft 
by  the  old  trader  on  the  blank  pages  of  a  ledger  which  had  done 
duty  for  his  private  accounts  in  the  days  before  the  fire.  In  it, 
too,  were  pasted  numerous  clippings  from  the  Chicago  Times  and 
the  Danville  Commercial  of  events  of  olden  days.  The  work  was 
compiled  entirely  from  memory  and  he  expresses  regret  that  a 
journal  he  kept  up  to  the  time  of  his  settling  in  Danville  had  been 
loaned  to  Senator  Samuel  McRoberts — comrade-in-arms  of  the 
Black  Hawk  days — and,  of  course,  never  returned.  The  historic 
ledger  together  with  the  manuscript  of  an  address  he  delivered 
at  an  old  settler's  gathering  at  Buncombe  (Iroquois)  in  the  early 
'80s  may  be  seen  among  the  archives  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society,  of  which  until  his  death  he  was  an  active  and  earnest 
member.  Previous  to  the  publication  of  his  own  volume  Henry  E. 
Hamilton — a  nephew — had  issued  a  monograph  for  private  cir- 
culation containing  much  of  his  personal  story  and  with  added 
information  obtained  from  various  sources. 

"The  Chicago  Historical  Society  has  many  gracious  memo- 
ries of  Mr.  Hubbard,"  says  Caroline  M.  Mcllvaine  in  her  Intro- 
duction to  the  Lakeside  Memoirs.  "We  are  told  by  some  of  those 
who  had  a  part  in  it  that  the  home  life  of  this  man  was,  if  possi- 
ble, more  worthy  of  emulation  than  his  public  career.  All  energy 
and  strength  abroad,  he  was  all  tenderness  and  solicitude  at 
home,  watching  over  and  anticipating  the  wants  of  all  of  his 
household  with  almost  maternal  devotion." 
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Even  in  the  busy  days  before  the  fire  the  trader  and  his  wife 
found  time  to  be  a  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  town,  and  their 
home — then  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city — was  the  scene  of  many 
gatherings  of  the  older  set.  It  was  in  October,  1868,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  and  in- 
cidentally the  date  of  their  silver  wedding  that  the  happy  couple 
held  open  house  for  their  friends.  It  was  the  social  event  of 
the  season  and  Frederick  Francis  Cook,  then  a  reporter  on  The 
Times,  said  in  part : 

"One  of  the  most  notable  events  in  the  personal  history  of 
Chicago  took  place  last  evening.  The  Garden  City,  in  the  pride 
of  her  300,000  inhabitants,  reverted  joyfully  to  her  beginnings; 
and,  standing  in  fancy  on  the  reed-grown  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
shook  by  the  hand  the  daring  pioneer,  who,  though  among  the 
first  to  follow  the  Redman's  trail  hereabouts,  still  lives  in  the 
present,  the  remotest  link  that  connects  the  powerful  city  of  today 
with  its  aboriginal  past.  The  occasion  was  the  silver  wedding  of 
our  oldest  settler,  Gurdon  S.  Hubbard,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  advent  on  these  shores.  Half  a  century  may  be  relatively  a 
long  or  a  very  short  period.  When  it  is  counted  in  the  span  of 
a  single  life,  it  assumes  formidable  proportions  and  generally  em- 
braces the  greater  part  thereof ;  but  when  it  comes  within  the 
existence  of  a  populous  city,  it  is  usually  of  comparatively  small 
account.  In  this  instance  one  hardly  knows  which  to  marvel  at 
the  more,  that  a  single  individual  still  in  his  prime,  should  have 
witnessed  so  much  or  that  so  much  should  have  been  accomp- 
lished in  so  brief  a  period.  Alodern  history  furnishes  no  paral- 
lel." 

Thus  he  carried  on.  Although  his  business  worries  were 
few,  he  managed  to  keep  the  working  hours  crowded  so  that  re- 
gret would  not  intrude.  He  was  the  last  remaining  link  between 
the  days  when  Chicago  was  but  a  dream  and  the  city  that  was 
moving  ahead  by  leaps  and  bounds.  He  was  in  constant  demand 
by  the  chroniclers  of  the  story  of  yesteryear,  the  one  real  source 
for  Henry  H.  Hurlbut,  Rufus  Blanchard,  Edward  G.  Mason, 
Alexander  Davidson,  Joseph  Kirkland  and  a  dozen  others  who 
have  left  printed  records  of  the  genesis  of  the  City  by  the  Lake. 
There  were  days  of  happiness,  too,  when  he  noted  that  Gurdon 
Jr. — his  son  by  Eleanor  Berry — was  gaining  a  place  in  the  busi- 
ness world;  there  was  joy,  also,  when  he  was  celebrating  the 
fifty-sixth  anniversary  of  his  arrival  in  Chicago  and  the  boy  ap- 
peared resplendent  in  his  neatly  fitting  uniform  of  gray  as  the 
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lieutenant-colonel  of  the  first  infantry  regiment  to  be  organized 
under  the  state  militia  law.  A  year  later  he  was  to  read  with 
a  chuckle  a  letter  from  Dr.  William  Fithian  telling  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  his  old  home  town  of  the  first  artillery  unit  recruited  under 
the  same  law.  It  related  that  inexperienced  warriors  had  sought 
to  add  to  the  hilarity  of  the  New  Year's  celebration  by  firing  their 
newly-acquired  Parrott  gun  in  the  public  square,  with  the  result 
that  most  of  the  window  panes  in  the  neighborhood  were  shattered 
and  the  boys  were  forced  to  pass  the  hat  to  repair  the  damage. 
He  also  found  time  to  sit  for  a  bust  portrait  made  by  Leonard 
W.  Volk^ — protege  of  the  patriotic  Douglas — whose  place  in  his- 
tory is  assured  because  of  his  forethought  in  securing  life  masks 
of  the  immortal  Lincoln's  face  and  hand. 

In  January,  1881,  he  was  taken  with  chills,  and  in  the 
following  May  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  Later  he  was 
to  suffer  from  resulting  blood  poisoning  and  abcesses,  until  a 
year  afterward,  when  the  eye  was  removed,  and  "though  eighty- 
two  years  old,  without  anesthetics  of  any  kind  or  anyone  to  hold 
his  hands,  the  steady  nerve  and  self-control  that  so  distinguished 
him  in  his  earlier  years,  enabled  him  to  lie  down  and  have  his  eye 
cut  out."  In  July,  1883,  sight  of  the  other  was  extinguished  and 
the  organ  removed.  Thereafter  until  his  death  the  good  wife, 
Mary  Ann,  was  to  prove  her  devotion  as  his  eyes,  his  solace  and 
his  guide.     She  survived  him  until  July  19,  1909. 

Eighteen  Hundred  Eighty-Six :  Chicago  still  was  justifying 
the  faith  of  its  oldest  settler.  The  Sons  of  Vermont,  organized 
January  10,  1877,  with  Hubbard  as  the  first  president,  held  their 
annual  banquet  on  the  17th — the  100th  anniversary  of  the  day 
when  the  Green  Mountain  boys  met  at  Windsor  and  declared 
their  independence  from  "the  Grants"  under  the  name  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  It  was  through  others'  eyes  that  he  must  visu- 
alize the  cable  cars  that  had  displaced  the  mule  power  on  nineteen 
miles  of  the  city's  streets ;  that  seventeen  railroads  with  a  com- 
bined trackage  of  24,377  miles  centered  in  the  town,  with  178 
trains  arriving  daily ;  that  Frank  Parmelee  was  using  eighty  busses 
and  seventy  baggage  wagons  in  his  transfer  business ;  that 
Marshall  Field  and  Davis,  Morse  &  Co.,  merchants,  were  using 
two-horse  busses  to  give  free  transportation  to  their  out-of-town 
customers  to  and  from  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  depot;  that 
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Andy  Wright,  the  town's  oldest  liveryman,  was  rounding  out  his 
thirtieth  business  year;  that  John  B.  Drake  was  making  a  success 
in  the  management  of  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  and  that  the 
Palmer  House  barber  shop,  with  the  silver  dollars  in  the  floor, 
was  one  of  the  real  points  of  interest  when  the  country  cousins 
came  to  town ;  that  Henri  Henrici — scholar  and  linguist — who 
after  his  failure  as  an  editor  in  Indianapolis  had  come  to  the  city 
and  opened  a  restaurant  in  Randolph  Street,  was  making  his 
place  the  home  of  the  ultra  smart ;  that  memberships  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  selling  at  an  average  price  of  $2,100;  that  the 
fourteen  national  and  eight  state  banks  had  a  combined  capital  of 
$17,000,000  and  deposits  exceeding  $75,000,000;  that  the  city  had 
installed  500  arc  lights  to  add  to  the  street  illumination  given  by 
the  13,693  gas  and  2,677  oil  lamps  in  service;  and  it  was  of  espe- 
cial interest  to  the  old  warrior  that  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  Company,  whose  monster 
building  sprawled  along  the  lake  front  at  the  foot  of  Monroe 
Street,  Edgar  Lee  Brown  introduced  the  following  resolution : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  a  Great 
World's  Fair  be  held  in  Chicago  in  the  year  1892 — the  400th 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Columbus  in  America." 

It  was  this  simple  action  that  started  the  movement  that  re- 
sulted in  securing  national  sponsorship  for  the  enterprise  that  gave 
to  the  world  the  White  City  of  1893 — the  wonderland  that  was 
located  where  deer  were  grazing  and  red  foxes  frolicking  when 
Hubbard  first  viewed  the  scene. 


September  14,  1886:  There  was  crepe  on  the  door  at  143 
Locust  Street.  The  good  fairies  who  ever  hover  near  the  abode 
of  the  just  and  generous  saw  a  figure  emerge  and  face  toward 
the  river:  it  was  the  shade  of  Gurdon  Saltonstall  Hubbard  and 
the  symbol  of  Chicago.  While  the  figure  showed  the  ravages  of 
age  the  head  was  erect  and  the  tread  was  that  of  Pa-pa-mat-a-be, 
"the  Swift  Walker."  Without  pause  at  the  river's  edge  he 
stepped  into  the  waiting  boat.  Once  more  he  was  adventuring, 
but  this  time  he  was  not  facing  the  West  where  lies  the  Land  of 
Old  Michilimakinac.  but  the  empty  sockets  seemed  to  focus  on  a 
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bright  star  that  shone  in  the  East.  Again  he  was  going  to  a 
Far  Country,  but  this  time  the  way  was  not  through  unblazed 
forests  and  over  uncharted  seas,  but  the  path  was  broad  and 
straight,  worn  smooth  by  the  footsteps  of  Abigale  Sage,  Magda- 
lene Lafromboise,  JuHetta  Kinzie,  Eleanor  Kinzie,  Watseka, 
Eleanor  Berry,  John  Kinzie,  Keannekeuk,  Shaubenee,  Billy  Cald- 
well, Abraham  Lincoln,  Noel  La  Vasseure  and  countless  thou- 
sands of  others  who  had  gone  before.  And  from  afar  echoed  the 
chanty  of  Deschamps,  the  singing  boatman  : 

"There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day 

And  by  Faith  I  can  see  it  afar,   .    .    .    .  " 


Three  days  later  the  friends  of  the  'thirties,  the  'forties  and 
the  'fifties  attended  the  funeral  services  at  the  New  England 
Congregational  church  in  Dearborn  Avenue,  where  Father  J.  D. 
Wilson,  of  St.  John's  Reformed  Episcopal  church,  his  pastor, 
officiated.  Later  they  followed  "in  carriages"  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Chicago's  first  citizen  to  Graceland,  and  reverently  laid  him 
to  rest. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  STATE 
HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


ARTICLE  I 

Name  and  Objects 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  Society  shall  be  the  Illinois 
State  Historical  Society. 

Section  2.  The  objects  for  which  it  is  formed  are  to  excite 
and  stimulate  a  general  interest  in  the  history  of  Illinois ;  to  en- 
courage historical  research  and  investigation  and  secure  its  pro- 
mulgation; to  collect  and  preserve  all  forms  of  data  in  any  way 
bearing  upon  the  history  of  Illinois  and  its  peoples. 

ARTICLE  II 

Officers  of  the  Society — Their  Election  and  Duties 

Section  L  The  management  of  the  affairs  of  this  Society 
shall  be  vested  in  a  board  of  fifteen  directors  of  which  Board  the 
president  of  the  society  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member. 

Section  2.  There  shall  be  a  President  and  as  many  Vice- 
Presidents,  not  less  than  three,  as  the  Society  may  determine  at 
the  annual  meetings.  The  Board  of  Directors,  five  of  whom 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  shall  elect  its  own  presiding  officer, 
a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  shall  have  power  to  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  officers,  agents  and  committees  as  they  may 
deem  advisable,  and  to  remove  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Section  3.  The  Directors  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ings and  the  mode  of  election  shall  be  by  ballot,  unless  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  members  present  and  entitled  to  vote,  some  other 
method  may  be  adopted. 

Section  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
diligently  to  promote  the  objects  for  which  this  Society  has  been 
formed  and  to  this  end  they  shall  have  power  :— 

( 1 )  To  search  out  and  preserve  in  permanent  form  for  the 
use  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  IlHnois,  facts  and  data  in  the 
history  of  the  State  and  of  each  county  thereof,  including  the 
pre-historic  periods  and  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
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together   with    biographies   of    distinguished   persons    who    have 
rendered  services  to  the  people  of  the  State. 

(2)  To  accumulate  and  preserve  for  like  use,  books, 
pamphlets,  newspapers  and  documents  bearing  upon  the  forego- 
ing topics. 

(3)  To  publish  from  time  to  time  for  like  uses  its  own 
transactions  as  well  as  such  facts  and  documents  bearing  upon 
its  objects  as  it  may  secure. 

(4)  To  accumulate  for  like  use  such  articles  of  historic 
interest  as  may  bear  upon  the  history  of  persons  and  places  with- 
in the  State. 

(5)  To  receive  by  gift,  grant,  devise,  bequest  or  purchase, 
books,  prints,  paintings,  manuscripts,  libraries,  museums,  moneys 
and  other  property,  real  or  personal,  in  aid  of  the  above  objects. 

(6)  They  shall  have  general  charge  and  control  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library  of  all  property  so  received  and  hold  the  same  for  the  uses 
aforesaid  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  approved 
May  16,  1903,  entitled  "An  Act  to  add  a  new  section  to  an  Act  en- 
titled an  Act  to  establish  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  and 
to  provide  for  its  care  and  maintenance,  and  to  make  appropria- 
tions therefor,"  approved  May  25,  1889,  and  in  force  July  1,  1889; 
they  shall  make  and  approve  all  contracts,  audit  all  accounts  and 
order  their  payment,  and  in  general  see  to  the  carrying  out  of  the 
orders  of  the  Society.  They  may  adopt  by-laws  not  inconsistent 
with  this  Constitution,  for  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society ;  they  shall  fix  the  times  and  places  for  their  meetings ; 
keep  a  record  of  their  proceedings,  and  to  make  report  to  the 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 

Section  5.  Vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors  may  be  filled 
by  elections  by  the  remaining  members,  the  persons  so  elected  to 
continue  in  office  until  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Section  6.  The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of 
the  Society,  and  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  act,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  shall  preside  in  his  stead,  and  in  case 
neither  president  nor  vice-president  shall  be  in  attendance,  the  So- 
ciety may  choose  a  president  pro-tempore. 

Sec.  7.  The  officers  shall  perform  the  duties  usually  de- 
volving upon  such  offices,  and  such  others  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  Society  or  the  Board  of  Directors. 
The  treasurer  shall  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures and  pay  out  money  from  the  treasury  only  as  di- 
rected by  the  Board  of  Directors;  he  shall  submit  an  annual  re- 
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port  of  the  finances  of  the  Society  and  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  committed  to  his  custody  to  the  Board  of  Directors  within  such 
time  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  as  they  shall  direct,  and  after 
auditing  the  same  the  said  Board  shall  submit  said  report  to  the 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting. 


ARTICLE  III 
Membership 

Section  1.  The  membership  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of 
five  classes,  to-wit:  Active,  Life,  Atliliated,  Corresponding  and 
Honorary. 

Section  2.  Any  person  may  become  an  active  member  of 
this  Society  upon  payment  of  an  initiation  fee  of  not  less  than  $2 ; 
and  the  payment  tliereafter  of  annual  dues  of  not  less  than  $2 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  prescribed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Section  3.  Any  person  entitled  to  be  an  active  member  may. 
upon  payment  of  twenty-five  dollars,  be  admitted  as  a  life  member 
with  all  the  privileges  of  an  active  member  and  shall  thereafter  be 
exempt  from  annual  dues. 

Section  4.  County  and  other  historical  societies,  and  other 
societies  engaged  in  historical  or  archaeological  research  or  in 
the  preservation  of  the  knowledge  of  historic  events,  may  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  be  admitted  as 
affiliated  members  of  this  Society  upon  the  same  terms  as  to  the 
payment  of  initiation  fees  and  annual  dues  as  active  and  life  mem- 
bers. Eveiy  society  so  admitted  shall  be  entitled  to  one  duly  ac- 
credited representative  at  each  meeting  of  the  Society  wdio  shall 
during  the  period  of  his  appointment  be  entitled  as  such  repre- 
sentative to  all  the  privileges  of  an  active  member  except  that  of 
being  elected  to  office;  but  nothing  herein  shall  prevent  such 
representative  becoming  an  active  or  life  member  upon  like  condi- 
tions as  other  persons. 

Section  5.  Persons  not  active  nor  life  members  but  w^ho 
are  willing  to  lend  their  assistance  and  encouragement  to  the 
promotion  of  the  objects  of  this  Society,  may,  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Directors,  be  admitted  as  corresponding 
members. 

Section  6.  Honorary  membership  may  be  conferred  at  an}- 
meeting  of  the  Society  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  upon  persons  wdio  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  eminent  services  or  contributions  to  the  cause  of  history. 
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Section  7.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  and  participating  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Society. 

ARTICLE  IV 
Meetings  and  Quorum 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
for  the  election  of  officers,  the  hearing  of  reports,  addresses  and 
historical  papers  and  the  transaction  of  business  at  such  time  and 
place  in  the  month  of  May  in  each  year  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  Board  of  Directors,  for  which  meeting  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  Board  to  prepare  and  publish  a  suitable  program  and  pro- 
cure the  services  of  persons  well  versed  in  history  to  deliver  ad- 
dresses or  read  essays  upon  subjects  germane  to  the  objects  of  this 
organization. 

Section  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  Society  may  be  called  by 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Special  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors may  be  called  by  the  President  or  any  two  members  of  the 
Board. 

Section  3.  At  any  meeting  of  the  Society  the  attendance  of 
ten  members  entitled  to  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  V 
Amendments 

Section  1.  The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  entitled  to  vote,  at  any 
annual  meeting;  Provided  that  the  proposed  amendment  shall 
have  first  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  and  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  such  annual  meeting  notice  of  proposed  action 
upon  the  same,  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Society. 
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